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WHAT IS THE STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
TECHNIQUE? 


By LAWRENCE EDWARD BOWLING 


ESPITE the fact that the stream of consciousness technique occu- 
pies an important position in twentieth-century fiction, there is no 
general agreement as to where the method originated or what it really 
is. As Frederick J. Hoffman observes, “Writers and critics are both 
confused by the idea of ‘interior monologue,’ or the ‘stream of conscious- 
ness,’ as it is more familiarly known.’" Elizabeth Drew says that the 
stream of consciousness technique was “invented by Dorothy Richard- 
son.’” Katharine F. Gerould remarks that Henry James “introduced the 
method into English fiction.’”* In an editorial note appended to the 
English edition of Edouard Dujardin’s Les Lauriers sont coupés, James 
Laughlin holds that Dujardin invented interior monologue.‘ In making 
this statement, he is following the position taken by Dujardin in Le 
'\. Monologue intérieur, in which he attempts to describe and define the 

\\ method first used by him, he says, in Les Lauriers. 

‘\, This state of general confusion is due chiefly to two main factors. 
The critics have failed to recognize different variations within the 
stream of consciousness technique, and they have failed also to distin- 
guish this technique from another similar method with which it is often 
confused. Consequently, when they use a particular technical term, they 
are not always talking about the same thing, and the definitions which 
they formulate do not really fit the type of writing which they have in 
mind. 

The best way to begin to clarify the situation is to examine some of 
these definitions and check them against specific examples of the type 
of writing which they are intended to define. Since Dujardin is held by 

| Freudianism and the Literary Mind (1945), p. 125. 

* The Modern Novel (1926), p. 256. 

* “The Stream of Consciousness,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., rv (Oct. 22, 1927), 233. 

* We'll to the Woods No More (1938). 
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some critics, including himself, to have invented the narrative method 
which is sometimes referred to as the stream of consciousness technique 
and which Dujardin has defined as interior monologue, a good starting 
point is his definition: 

De cet ensemble d’observations nous conclurons que le monologue intérieur, 
comme tout monologue, est un discours du personnage mis en scéne et a pour 
objet de nous introduire directement dans la vie intérieure de ce personnage, 
sans que l’auteur intervienne par des explications ou des commentaires, et, 
comme tout monologue, est un discours sans auditeur et un discours non pro- 
nouncé; 

mais il se différencie du monologue traditionnel en ce que: 

quant a sa matiére, il est une expression de la pensée la plus intime, la plus 
proche de I’inconscient, 

quant 4 son esprit, il est un discours antérieur 4 toute organisation logique, 
reproduisant cette pensée en son état naissant et d’aspect tout venant, 

quant a sa forme, il se réalise en phrases directes réduites au minimum syn- 
taxial.... —Le Monologue intérieur (1931), pp. 58-59. 


Most of this definition indicates that Dujardin intends to include the 
whole of the consciousness, particularly that “nearest the unconscious”’; 
yet the facts that he calls his method monologue intérieur, uses such terms 
as discours and pensée, and describes interior monologue as being identi- 
cal with spoken monologue except for the vocalization imply either that 
he is speaking of only one level of consciousness (the level nearest ordi- 
nary speech) or that he assumes all consciousness to come under the 
heading of interior monologue. If interior monologue is what Dujardin 
really means, his definition should be revised to apply to only that part 
of a charactef’s interior life farthest from the unconscious; on the other 
hand, if he intends to include all conscious mental processes, then his 
definition should be made sufficiently comprehensive to include such 
non-language phenomena as images and sensations, and the technique 
which he is defining should be called not interior monologue but the stream 
of consciousness technique. 

In order to determine which of the two Dujardin means (or should 
mean) in his definition, we may consider representative excerpts from 
Les Lauriers sont coupés (1887), which Dujardin says demonstrates the 
technique that he is defining. Les Lauriers is not a great or a particularly 
exciting novel. Its general theme might be stated as the duping of a 
naive young man, Daniel Prince, by a very clever actress, Lea d’Arsay, 
who is less interested in his heart than in his wallet. This theme had al- 
ready been sufficiently taken care of, at far greater length and for 
much higher stakes, by both Zola and Balzac. Beside their detailed and 
thorough handling, Dujardin’s slender efforts look tame. However, there 
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is an important difference between his work and theirs. Dujardin disre- 
gards the moral and social aspects of the theme and focuses attention 
upon the psychological reactions of the main character. The whole of 
the book is taken from the mind of Daniel Prince. Even external scenery 
and the speeches of other characters come to us through his conscious- 
ness. 

The most realistic and most flexible instance of interior monologue in 
Les Lauriers sont coupés is the following excerpt from a reverie in which 
Prince imagines himself et the apartment of Lea d’Arsay, trying to per- 
suade her to elope with him: 


, .. certainement, elle me priera de rester un peu; je verrai son fin sourire de 
frais démon; lente elle fera sa toilette du soir.—Asseyez-vou dans le fauteuil, et 
soyez sage! Elle me parlera, dans un beau geste cérémonieux; je répondrai, 
semblablement:—Oui, mademoiselle! Je m/’assoirai dans le fauteuil; le bas 
fauteuil en velours bleu, 4 la bande large brodée; 1a elle s’est posée sur mes 
genoux, il ya a quinze jours; et je m’assoirai dans le bas fauteuil, auprés d’elle, 
en face de l’armoire a glace; elle sera debout et mettra son chapeau sur la table 
de peluche; ajustant ses cheveux par de petits coups, 4 gauche, avec des pauses, 
se considérant, devant, derriére, par de petits coups, me regardant, riant, faisant 
des grimaces, gamine . . . [1924 ed., p. 38] 


Although this reverie may be a bit more complex and concrete than 
many soliloquies commonly found in fiction and drama, it may still be 
classified as interior monologue, without unduly forcing that term. Both 
the narrated action and the reverie speeches are formulated in Prince’s 
mind on the thought level of consciousness and in the form of language. 
His mental processes here are the same as if he were talking. It should be 
observed, however, that this passage (although it is actually the best 
example of interior monologue to be found in Les Lauriers) does not fit 
Dujardin’s definition. There is nothing illogical or disorganized about it; 
it-is drawn from the area of consciousness farthest from the unconscious; 
and the sentences are in no way reduced to a syntactic minimum. 

With the exception of the above reverie and a very few other brief 
passages, the technique in Les Lauriers is far less flexible and realistic 
than Dujardin’s remarks in Le Monologue intérieur would lead us to ex- 
pect. Let us consider, for example, the stiff formality of the second para- 
graph of the novel: 


Car sous le chaos des apparences, parmi les durées et les sites, dars l’illusion des 
choses qui s’engendrent et qui s’enfantent, un parmi les autres, un comme les 
autres, distinct des autres, semblable aux autres, un le méme et un de plus, de 
V’infini des possibles existences, je surgis; et voici que le temps et le lieu se pré- 
cisent; c’est l’aujourd’hui; c’est l’ici; l’heure, le lieu, un soir d’avril, Paris, un 
soir clair de soleil couchant, les monotones bruits, les maisons blanches, les 
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feuillages d’ombres; le soir plus doux, et une joie d’étre quelqu’un, d’aller; les 
rues et les multitudes, et, dans l’air trés lointainement étendu, le ciel; Paris a 
l’entour chante, et, dans la brume des formes apergues, mollement il encadre 
Vidée. 

Although we are supposed to be inside the character’s mind, sharing his 
most spontaneous, unpolished thoughts, just as they are born, we find 
that this paragraph is a highly-polished, “literary” sentence. The many 
parenthetical phrases and the inverted word-order, resulting in a periodic 
construction, indicate that the character had the whole paragraph care- 
fully worked out all the way to the end before he began soliloquizing 
the first of it. To be convincing, interior monologue must be no more 
logical and formal than ordinary speech, but this sentence is more formal 
and “literary” than most writing. In interior monologue, the mind moves 
along in a loose manner, tacking on one idea after another, as they come 
—not in the periodic manner implied by this sentence. 

Let us now consider the one passage in Les Lauriers sont coupés—the 
only passage of its kind in the book—which most nearly conforms to 
Dujardin’s definition. As Daniel Prince sits in Lea d’Arsay’s apartment 
before their evening walk, his mind is at first concerned with the April 
evening and the anticipated stroll. After briefly recalling a girl whom 
he had met on the street earlier in the day, Prince falls asleep and dreams 
of his parents at home and of his first love, Antonia, until Lea wakes 
him with her laughter. Presumably the pushing-dragging sensation in 
the dream is Lea’s shaking him. 


...la belle nuit d’avril...tout a l’heure nous nous promenerons.. . l’air 
frais... nous~allons partir... tout a l’heure...les deux bougies... 1a. 
au cours des boulevards. . . “‘j’t’aim’mieux qu’mes moutons” . . . j’t’aim’mieux 
... Cette fille, yeux éhontés, fréle, aux lévres rouges . . . la chambre, la cheminée 
haute... lasalle...monpére. . . tous trois assis, mon pére, ma mére . . . moi- 
méme... pourquoi ma mére est-elle pale? . . . elle me regarde . . . nous allons 
diner, oui, sous le bosquet .. . la bonne. . . apportez la table... Léa... elle 
dresse la table... mon pére...le concierge... une lettre... une lettre 
d‘elle? ... merci... un ondoiement, une rumeur, un lever de cieux... et 
vous, a jamais l’unique, la primitive aimée, Antonia . . . tout scintille . . . vous 
riez-vous?...les becs de gaz s’alignant infiniment...oh!...la nuit... 
froide et glacée, la nuit... Ah!!! mille épouvantements!!! quoi?...on me 
pousse, on m’arrache, on me tue... Rien... un rire... la chambre... Léa 
... Sapristi. . . m’étais-je endormi? . . . [pp. 90-91] 


As prescribed in the definition, this passage does a fair job of “‘in- 
troducing us directly into the interior life of the character, without the 
author’s intervention by means of explanations or comments.” At least 
some of it is “nearest the unconscious, . . . anterior to all logical organi- 
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zation,” and it is “effected through direct sentences reduced to the 
syntactic minimum.” The question remains, however: should this type 
of writing be defined by so limited a term as interior monologue? Although 
certain fragments of the passage can be definitely placed in this classi- 
fication, much of the excerpt deals with pure sensations and images which 
the mind does not translate into language. It may be stretching the term 
unduly to say that interior monologue may include all linguistic mental 
activity, but it is certainly going too far to assume, as Dujardin does, 
that interior monologue can cover the whole of the consciousness. The 
narrative method employed in this dream-passage should, therefore, be 
designated as the stream of consciousness technique. 

Although it is not easy to determine the exact point at which the mind 
drops below the level of language usage and functions by means of pure 
images and sensations, we do know that there is always in the con- 
sciousness a vast amount of mental activity which our minds never 
translate into language, and any attempt on the part of a writer to make 
a character think this non-language material into language form (that is, 
into interior monologue) sounds awkward and unreal. One of the funda- 
mental errors made by Dujardin, both in the application and in the defi- 
nition of his method, is the assumption that the whole of the conscious- 
ness can be presented in the form of interior monologue. This mistake is 
responsible for much of the self-conscious awkwardness of Les Lauriers 
and also for the superficial distinction which Dujardin attempts to draw 
between his technique and the method—which he calls traditional 
monologue—used by such writers as Balzac and Dostoevsky . 

The self-conscious awkwardness due to forcing non-language material 
into interior monologue may be illustrated by two brief examples. In the 
third paragraph of Les Lauriers, Prince is made to soliloquize as follows 
about his friend Chavainne: “Je lui ai confié, 4 ce brave ami, mon his- 
toire amoureuse.”’ Later, as they walk along together, Prince sandwiches 
in bits of his soliloquy between their conversation (p. 19): 


—Eh bien, et votre passion? [asks Chavainne] 
Me demande-t-il; je vais lui dire. 

—Toujours 4 peu prés de méme. 

Nous marchons, céte 4 céte. 


In the first of these examples, it would not occur to Prince that he need 
remind himself that Chavainne is his friend or that he has already told 
Chavainne about his love-affair. In the second example, it is likewise 
unnatural for Prince to think, ‘‘He asks me; I shall tell him,” and “We 
walk along, side by side.” Prince would normally be aware of these 
facts, but his mind would not formulate these ideas into soliloquy. As 
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we walk down the street and pass a house, we are aware that we are 
walking and we are aware that we see the house, but we do not bother 
to say silently to ourselves, “I am walking down the street; there is a 
house; I am passing the house.” This type of awareness we do not nor- 
mally express to ourselves in language form, and any attempt on the 
part of a writer to make a character lift such phenomena to the same 
level of consciousness as ordinary interior monologue seems cumbersome 
and formal. A large part of Les Lauriers is of this type of writing. 

In attempting to draw a distinction between his technique in Les 

Lauriers and the method used by his predecessors, Dujardin cites a 
monologue from Dostoevsky’s “An Unpleasant Predicament.” The fol- 
lowing excerpt from this monologue, along with Dostoevsky’s prefatory 
comment, will help us to evaluate the grounds on which Dujardin makes 
his distinction: 
It is well known that whole trains of thought sometimes pass through our brains 
instantaneously as though they were sensations without being translated into 
human speech, still less into literary language. But we will try to translate these 
sensations of our hero’s, and present to the reader at least the kernel of 
them, so to say, what was most essential and nearest to reality in them. For 
many of our sensations when translated into ordinary language seem absolutely 
unreal. That is why they never find expression, though every one has them. Of 
course Ivan Ilyitch’s sensations and thoughts were a little incoherent. But you 
know the reason. 

“Why,” flashed through his mind, “here we all talk and talk, but when it 

comes to action—it all ends in nothing. Here, for instance, take this Pseldoni- 
mov: he has just come from his wedding full of hope and excitement, looking 
forward to his wedding feast. . . . This is one of the most blissful days of his life. 
... Now he is busy with his guests, is giving a banquet, a modest one, poor, 
but gay and full of genuine gladness. .. . What if he knew that at this very 
moment I, I, his superior, his chief, am standing by his house listening to the 
music? Yes, really how would he feel? No, what would he feel if I suddenly 
walked in?... 
“.. I shall jest a little again with the bride; h’m! . . . I may even hint that I 
shall come again in just nine months to stand godfather, he-he! And she will be 
sure to be brought to bed by then. They multiply, you know, like rabbits. And 
they will all roar with laughter and the bride will blush; I shall kiss her feelingly 
on the forehead, even give her my blessing... .”* 


The unbiased critic will see no essential difference between this passage 
and the best examples of interior monologue, in Les Lauriers. In fact, 
Ivan Ilyitch’s reverie in the last paragraph is quite similar to Daniel 
Prince’s reverie quoted above as the best of Dujardin’s efforts in this 
direction. Dujardin attempts to disqualify the Ilyitch passage, however, 


5 An Honest Thief and Other Stories, tr. Constance Garnett. 
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on the ground that it is a ¢ranslation on the part of the author and not a 
direct copy of the character’s exact thoughts. In support of his argument, 
Dujardin cites Dostoevsky’s prefatory paragraph, particularly the 
sentence in which Dostoevsky says, “We will try to translate these 
sensations of our hero’s.”” In conclusion, Dujardin remarks: ‘‘Dostoiew- 
sky, on le voit, aprés s’étre excusé de ce manque de logique, announce 
qu’il ‘essaie d’interpréter,’ ce qui est, 4 proprement parler, le contraire 
du monologue intérieur.’* Dujardin makes a serious blunder here, for he 
has completely misunderstood Dostoevsky’s meaning in the first para- 
graph. What Dostoevsky is really saying is this: a vast amount of what 
normally passes through our minds and which we ordinarily refer to as 
thoughts is really a series of sensations (and images) which our minds 
never translate into language; if we try to translate these sensations 
and images into the language of ordinary speech, our translations sound 
stiff and strange; if we try to translate them into literary language, the 
result sounds even less convincing; since we cannot make a character 
think all his consciousness into language, let us present only that part 
of Ivan Ilyitch’s mental activity which is nearest to the reality of human 
speech, that part which may be reasonably and convincingly rendered 
in the form of interior monologue. In this apology for the limitations of 
an author, Dostoevsky reveals that he is aware of an important fact 
which Dujardin seems to overlook, both in his definition in Le Mono- 
logue intérieur and in his practice in Les Lauriers sont coupés: that the 
whole of the consciousness cannot be presented as interior monologue. 

Analyzing the soliloquy itself, we find that it is a translation only 
in the sense that all fiction is a “translation” on the part of the author. 
It is possible to find other interior monologues which are more flexible 
and realistic than Ivan Ilyitch’s. Likewise, we can find conversations in 
some novels which are more flexible and realistic than those in other 
novels. To say that Ivan Ilyitch’s soliloquy is not interior monologue, 
because it is not ultra-realistic, would be like saying that the speeches 
in some novels are not speeches, because they do not conform to the 
literary standards of a later or an earlier period. The fact is that the 
Dostoevsky soliloquy is less formal and more convincing than most of 
the soliloquies in Les Lauriers, and it will stand comparison with those 
in such recent works as Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, in 
which interior monologue is used intermittently; Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury, in which it is employed extensively;’ and Virginia Woolf’s 
The Waves, a novel rendered exclusively in the form of interior mono- 


* Le Monologue intérieur, p. 71. 
” For an analysis of the stream of consciousness technique as employed in this novel, see 
my article, “The Technique of The Sound and the Fury,” Kenyon Review (Autumn, 1948). 
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logues. Here, for example, is a typical excerpt from the mind of one of 
the six characters in The Waves (1931): 

“Now Miss Hudson,” said Rhoda, “has shut the book. Now the terror is be- 
ginning. Now taking her lump of chalk she draws figures, six, seven, eight, and 
then a cross and then a line on the blackboard. What is the answer? The others 
look; they look with understanding. Louise writes; Susan writes; Jinny writes; 
even Bernard has now begun to write. But I cannot write.” [p. 20] 


Everything about this passage is the same as if it were a vocalized 
speech: the quotation marks, the narrative tag said Rhoda, and the 
logical arrangement and punctuation of the sentences. At first, the 
reader mistakes these monologues for speeches, but a complete reading 
of The Waves reveals that not one word is spoken throughout the entire 
book. The characters merely soliloquize to themselves in the presence 
of each other. By way of introducing her book, the author might well 
have made some such prefatory remarks as those in which Dostoevsky 
prepares his readers for Ivan Ilyitch’s interior monologue. 

It is difficult to understand or to agree with the line of reasoning by 
which Dujardin attempts to disqualify the interior monologues of his 
predecessors, just as it is difficult also to make his definition square with 
his practice. His main thesis in Le Monologue intérieur is the contention 
that he invented this technique, in Les Lauriers, and Joyce perfected 
and popularized it, in Molly Bloom’s forty-five-page, unpunctuated 
monologue at the end of Ulysses. The fact is that Dujardin’s definition 
is a far more exact statement of the method of the Molly Bloom mono- 
logue than of Les Lauriers. He seems to have formulated it more upon 
the basis of Joyce’s work than upon his own. The best way to get a clear 
impression of the Joyce monologue is to read several pages of it con- 
secutively, but a brief excerpt will give a fair idea of the technique em- 
ployed throughout this section of the book: 


nothing like a kiss long and hot down to your soul almost paralyses you then 
I hate that confession when I used to go to Father Corrigan he touched me father 
and what harm if he did where and I said on the canal bank like a fool but where- 
abouts on your person my child on the leg behind high up was it yes rather 
high up was it where you sit down yes O Lord couldn’t he say bottom right out 
and have done with it what has that got to do with it and did you whatever 
way he put it I forget no father and I always think of the real father what did 
he want to know for when I already confessed it to God he had a nice fat hand 
the palm moist always I wouldn’t mind feeling it neither would he Id say by 
the bullneck in his horsecollar I wonder did he know me in the box I could see 
his face he couldnt see mine of course hed never turn or let on.® 


8 Ulysses, Modern Library edition, pp. 725-726. 
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There is nothing in this passage or in the whole section which may not 
reasonably be classed as legitimate interior monologue. That is to say, 
the section contains no mental activity other than that which appears as 
silent soliloquy and the character is not forced by the author to solil- 
oquize into language any phenomena which seem awkward or out of 
place on the language level of consciousness. As stated in Dujardin’s 
definition, syntax is at a minimum; the content is the character’s most 
intimate thoughts, nearest the unconscious (at least, as near as mono- 
logue approaches the unconscious); and there is no intervention or ex- 


_, planation on the part of the author. This passage is the most realistic 





example of interior monologue we have considered, but the difference 
between it and the Dostoevsky monologue is a matter of degree and not 
of kind. It will be observed, for example, that even Joyce does not at- 
tempt to present the whole of the consciousness as interior monologue 
but restricts himself, as Dostoevsky does, to what is most essential and 
nearest to the reality of ordinary human speech. 

In one respect, however, Dujardin is nearer than Dostoevsky to 
Joyce’s use of interior monologue. Dostoevsky, like most of his pred- 
ecessors and many modern writers, presents only intermittent excerpts 
from a character’s mind. Dujardin, like Joyce and certain other twentieth- 
century novelists, focuses primary attention upon the meanderings of 
the mind, not as a means to an end, but as an important end in itself. 

The twentieth-century novelist most frequently referred to as the 
typical writer of stream of consciousness fiction—and held by some to 
have invented this method—is Dorothy Richardson. In the introduction 
to Pointed Roofs (1919), May Sinclair comments as follows upon Miss 
Richardson’s technique: “Obviously, she [the author] must not inter- 
fere; she must not analyze or comment or explain. ... And there are 
some things she must not be. She must not be the wise, all-knowing 
author. She must be Miriam Henderson. She must not know or divine 
anything that Miriam does not know or divine.” Speaking of Miss 
Richardson’s Honeycomb, Joseph Warren Beach quotes Miss Sinclair’s 
comment and agrees with it: “It is not as if the author were there to 
interpret for us. The fundamental assumption of Miss Richardson’s 
method is that the author should not be there. ... The narrative is 
simply the stream of consciousness of the heroine.’ 

With these comments, let us compare a few examples of Miss Richard- 
son’s writing. In the following passage, a man with whom Miriam is 
talking makes a remark which excites her mind into a soliloquy: 


“The vagaries of the Fair, dear girl,” he said presently, in a soft blurred tone. 


® The Twentieth Century Novel: Studies in Technique (1932), pp. 388, 392. 
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That’s one of his phrases, thought Miriam—that’s old-fashioned politeness; 
courtliness. Behind it he’s got some sort of mannish thought... “the unac- 
countability of women”. . . who can understand a woman—she doesn’t even un- 
derstand herself-—thought he’d given up trying to make out. He’s gone through 
life and got his own impression; all utterly wrong . . . talking about them with 
an air of wisdom to young men like Gerald . . . my dear boy, a woman never 
knows her own mind. How utterly detestable mannishness is; so mighty and 
strong and comforting when you have been mewed up with women all your 
life, and then suddenly, in a second, far away, utterly imbecile and aggravating 
with a superior self-satisfied smile because a woman says one thing one minute 
and another the next. Men ought to be horsewhipped, all the grown men, all, all, 
horsewhipped until they apologise on their knees. 

—Honeycomb (1917), p. 137. 


This is good interior monologue and agrees perfectly with the above 
quoted remarks. The following excerpt, although it is not monologue, 
also conforms to Miss Sinclair’s and Professor Beach’s comments. As 
Miriam goes out West End street, these are the sights and sounds which 
impress themselves upon her consciousness. 

grey buildings rising on either side, feeling away into the approaching distance— 
angles sharp against the sky... softened angles of buildings against other 
buildings . . . high moulded angles soft as crumb, with deep undershadows . . . 
creepers fraying from balconies . . . strips of window blossoms across the build- 
ings, scarlet, yellow, high up; a confusion of lavender and white pouching out 
along a dipping sill . . . a wash of green creeper up a white painted house front 
... patches of shadow and bright light.... Sounds of visible near things 
streaked and scored with broken light as they moved, led off into untraced 
distant sounds . . . chiming together. [Jbid., p. 125] 


This type of writing, to be distinguished from interior monologue, may 
be designated as sensory impression. In interior monologue, the mind is 
active; from concrete sensory impressions, it works toward abstract 
thoughts and ideas. In sensory impression, the mind is more or less 
passive; it is concerned merely with perceiving concrete sense impres- 
sions. In reveries and dreams, the mind seems to be in this same state, 
and the same technique may be used in presenting these imaginary 
sensory impressions. To present this area of consciousness, many authors 
use brief phrases, separated by three elliptical dots, as Miss Richardson 
does in this passage. (Compare Daniel Prince’s dream in Les Lauriers.) 
A noun is commonly used to designate an object not in motion, and a 
participle is attached if movement is indicated. Sensory impression is the 
writer’s nearest approach to putting pure sensations and images on 
paper. This is the area of consciousness which Dostoevsky and most 
other writers either omit or present indirectly in the form of internal 
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analysis. The distinguishing characteristic of certain twentieth-century 
psychological novelists is that they attempt to present directly and 
dramatically the whole of the consciousness. 

In each of the above two passages, it may be said, without qualifica- 
tion, that the author does “not interfere, ... analyze or comment or 
explain,” and that the passages are ‘‘simply the stream of consciousness 
of the heroine.” The question remains, however: does Miss Richardson 
employ this same objective, dramatic technique throughout the whole 
of the novel or in only a few intermittent instances? If it is not correct 
to say, “The narrative is simply the stream of consciousness of the hero- 
ine,” then how does her usual method differ from this technique and what 
should it be called? 

To discover that Miss Richardson does intervene in order to analyze 
and interpret, we need look no farther than the first paragraph of 
Honeycomb: 


When Miriam got out of the train into the darkness she knew that there were 
woods all about her. The moist air was rich with the smell of trees—wet bark 
and branches—moss and lichen, damp dead leaves. She stood on the dark plat- 
form snuffing the rich air. It was the end of her journey. Anything that might 
follow would be unreal compared to that moment. Little bulbs of yellow light 
further up the platform told her where she must turn to find the things she must 
go to meet. “How lovely the air is here.’”’ The phrase repeated itself again and 
again, going with her up the platform towards the group of lights. 


Nothing about this paragraph impresses one as being unusual. It is 
certainly not the stream of consciousness of the heroine. ‘‘How lovely 
the air is here’’ is the only part of the passage which is an exact copy of 
any part of the character’s mind, and this fragment is inclosed in quo- 
tation marks to indicate that it is different from the remainder of the 
passage. The sentence beginning ‘‘The phrase repeated itself again and 
again...” cannot by any standard be defended as a direct report of 
the character’s actual thought; this is an abstract commentary on the 
part of the author, intervening between us and the character’s mind to 
give us a summary of the character’s thought. If we were really inside 
Miriam’s stream of consciousness, we would not find any such summary 
statement; we would simply hear the phrase repeating itself. The state- 
ment that “it is not as if the author were there to interpret for us”’ is 
not correct, for the author is definitely present in this passage. Instead 
of introducing us directly into the interior life of the character, the author 
stands as an interpreter between us and the character’s mind and gives 
us her interpretation of what the character feels and thinks. This 
method of writing should be called, not the stream of consciousness 
technique but internal analysis, since it is the author’s analysis of what 
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is taking place inside the character. Internal analysis and the stream of 
consciousness technique are fundamentally different: the one summarizes, 
the other dramatizes; the one is abstract, the other is concrete. 

In stating that Dorothy Richardson is not “the wise, all-knowing 
author,” that she does “not know or divine anything that Miriam does 
not know or divine,” Miss Sinclair is thinking of the author’s tendency 
to follow closely the experiences of the heroine and to present things in 
the order in which they reveal themselves to that character; but Miss 
Richardson does not always adhere to this practice, as is illustrated by 
her comment in the following sentence from Honeycomb (p. 138): 
“Responding to her companion’s elaborate apologetic petition for per- 
mission to smoke it did not occur to Miriam to confess that she herself 
occasionally smoked.” In this sentence, the author reveals herself as 
being aware of something which “did not occur to Miriam.” Although 
Miss Richardson usually identifies herself with her main character—and 
this is one of this author’s distinguishing characteristics—she does not 
restrict herself completely to this point of view. 

Commenting upon the stream of consciousness technique, Elizabeth 

Drew defines it as “the method of creating character and interpreting 
life invented by Dorothy Richardson, that method by which we never 
pass out of the realm of one person’s immediate experience, and one 
person’s consciousness is the standard of reference for the whole exist- 
ence.” As pointed out in the preceding paragraph, this type of statement 
applies fairly well to Miss Richardson’s method; but it does not cor- 
rectly describes the stream of consciousness technique. Elsewhere, Miss 
Drew remarks of Miss Richardson’s method: “‘she is entirely occupied 
with the reporting of the impressions made upon her conscious and un- 
conscious mind by the experiences of life.”” This time, Miss Drew quotes 
a representative passage from Interim to illustrate the method of which 
she is speaking: 
The hushed happiness that had begun in the dining room half an hour ago seized 
her again suddenly, sending her forward almost on tiptoe. It was securely there; 
the vista it opened growing in beauty as she walked . . . bearing within her in 
secret unfathomable abundance the gift of old-English rose and white gracious 
adorable womanhood .. . 


“The recording of all these phenomena is, says Miss Drew, “a new ex- 
periment in literature.’”® The question is, does the passage quoted from 


Interim bear out or refute Miss Drew’s remarks? She says the passage | 


is a “reporting of the impressions,” “the recording of all these phenome- 
na.” But is it correct to say of this passage that it is a report or a 


10 The Modern Novel, pp. 256, 84, 88. 
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recording? These terms imply an exact copy. What the author gives us 
in this passage is not an exact copy, not a direct quotation, but an in- 
direct statement. Miss Richardson’s customary method may be called 
the stream of consciousness technique only in the sense that she leads 
us along the bank of the stream and describes for us in her own words 
what she sees; only occasionally does she bring us to a vantage point 
from which we can behold the stream itself. In making this distinction, 
we are not questioning in any way the literary quality of either type of 
writing but merely insisting that between the technique employed in the 
last three passages considered from Miss Richardson’s work and that 
exemplified in the first two passages there is a fundamental difference 
and that, if confusion is to be avoided, the two methods must not be 
called by the same name. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion, the stream of consciousness 
technique may be defined as that narrative method by which the 
author attempts to give a direct quotation of the mind—not merely of the 
language area but of the whole consciousness. Like the kind of direct 
quotation which is applied to the spoken word, the stream of conscious- 
ness technique may be applied exclusively throughout a whole book or 
section of a book, or intermittently in short fragments. The only cri- 
terion is that it introduce us directly into the interior life of the char- 
acter, without any intervention by way of comment or explanation on 
the part of the author. If the author limits his direct quotation to that 
area of consciousness in which the mind formulates its thoughts and feel- 
ings into language, the method may still be called by the comprehensive 
term the stream of consciousness technique, but in this case it would be 
more exact to apply the more restricted term inferior monologue. If, 
however, the author intervenes in any way between the reader and the 
character’s consciousness in order to analyze, comment, or interpret, 
then he is employing not the stream of consciousness technique but a 
fundamentally different method which may correctly be designated in- 
ternal analysis. The latter is an indirect statement in the words of the 
author; the former is a direct quotation of the character’s consciousness. 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 





SIMMS AND THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS 
By C. HucH Hotman 


HAT the works of William Godwin, Sir Walter Scott, and to some 
degree James Fenimore Cooper contributed significantly to the pat- 
terns, structures, and plots of William Gilmore Simms’ novels has been 
generally accepted. It has not been pointed out, however, that one of 
the shaping influences on his handling of character and situation within 
the framework these writers contributed was the drama of the English 
Renaissance and Restoration. Its influence on his diction and on the 
uninhibited gusto of his writing has been noted,' and the assumption 
that his greatest comic character, Porgy, was a direct imitation of 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff has been made frequently.? However, an examina- 
tion of Simms’ methods of characterization in his seven connected Rev- 
olutionary romances*—his most serious and ambitious novelistic 
project—reveals that the British dramatists were his tutors in more 
than diction and that Porgy, rather than being an exception to Simms’ 
usual practice in characterization, is actually in keeping with his method 
and has but superficial similarities to Falstaff. 

That Simms knew the English dramatists well is clear. He was a 
student of Shakespeare, wrote articles on him and annotated some of 
his plays.‘ He edited a collection of Shakespeare apocrypha,' and in its 
general introduction and the introductions to the individual plays he 
demonstrated a thorough and loving acquaintance with the drama of 
Shakespeare’s age, even though he lacked the scholarly equipment 
needed for the task he had set himself in the volume. He wrote two five- 
act blank verse dramas, Norman Maurice (1851) and Michael Bonham 
(1852); and at the request of his friend Edwin Forrest, the actor, he 
adapted Timon of Athens for the nineteenth-century stage.* During 
Simms’ adult life, the Charleston theaters presented plays by many of 
the British dramatists of the Renaissance, Restoration, and eighteenth 





! Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1927), , 
130-133. 

* See note 18 below. Hampton M. Jarrell, ‘Falstaff and Simms’s Porgy,” AL, m1 (May, 
1931), 204-212, gives the most detailed statement of this view. 

3 The Partisan (1835); Mellichampe (1836); The Kinsmen (1841), renamed The Scout 
in all later editions; Katharine Walton (1851); The Sword and the Distaff (1852), renamed 
Woodcraft in all later editions; The Forayers (1855); and Eutaw (1856). Further references 
to these books are to the editions published in New York by A. C. Armstrong in 1882. 

‘ William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms, ‘“‘American Men of Letters” (Boston, 1892), 
pp. 135, 310. 

5 A Supplement to the Plays of William Shakspeare (New York, 1848). 

* Trent, Simms, pp. 71, 145. 
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century. Among the playwrights whose works were presented were 
Addison, Beaumont and Fletcher, Cibber, the Colemans, Cumberland, 
Farquhar, Fielding, Garrick, Nathaniel Lee, Lillo, Massinger, Murphy, 
Otway, Phillips, Rowe, Shakespeare (twenty-three plays), Sheridan, and 
Thomson. The plays of many of these dramatists were repeated fre- 
quently throughout the ante-bellum period.’ Simms’ intimate friends 
Timrod and Hayne were well-read in Elizabethan drama, and Timrod 
more than once complained that Simms was attributing a Dekker passage 
to Middleton.*® 

Grace W. Whaley, after examining the quotations and allusions in 
eighteen volumes of Simms’ fiction, concluded, ‘The comparatively 
large numbers of quotations from Elizabethan dramatists is striking.’’® 
Of 306 quotations, she found that 180, or almost fifty-nine percent, were 
from Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, Shirley, Massinger, 
Middleton, Webster, Heywood, Chapman, Marlowe, Dekker, Greene, 
and Brome. Simms listed Shakespeare, Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Peele, Greene, Dekker, and Jonson as being among the world’s immortal 
story-tellers.!° Of Porgy, a character of whom Trent wrote, “I have it 
on good authority that he intended Porgy to be a reproduction of 
himself in certain moods,’ Simms said in Woodcraft (p. 369): 


Porgy, before entering the army, was well read in Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, 
and the best of the then current English writers. It must be admitted, we fear, 
that he had also drank [sic] freely of fountains less undefiled; had dipped largely 
into the subsequent pages of the Wycherlys, the Vanbrughs, the Congreves, the 
Wilmots, Ethereges, and Rochesters. 


It is equally clear that Simms did not regard the methods of the dra- 
matist as distinct from those of the novelists. He believed that the his- 
torical romance was “the substitute of modern times for the epic or the 
drama. . . . [T]he differences between them depend on the material em- 
ployed, rather than upon the particular mode in which it is used.” In 
writing novels on American history, Simms employed Scott’s structure 
but naturally turned for technique to the plays of the English Renais- 
sance, which he called “the great period in the literary history of Great 
Britain.” In fact, he admonished fellow historical novelists: “English 
history, from the time of the Eighth Henry to the First Stuart, will be 


™ For a detailed study of drama in Charleston before 1860, see W. Stanley Hoole, The 
Ante-bellum Charleston Theatre (Univ. of Alabama, 1946). 

* See Jay B. Hubbell, The Last Years of Henry Timrod (Durham, N. C., 1941), pp. 54, 76. 

* “A Note on Simms’s Novels,” AL, 1 (May, 1930), 173-174. 

*° “Modern Prose Fiction,” Southern Quarterly Review, xv (April, 1849), 62. 

1 Simms, p. 109. 

™ The Yemassee, “‘American Fiction Series” (New York, 1937), p. 5. 
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best read in the records of the courts, and in the dramatic literature of 
the same period. They should be studied by him who seeks to turn to 
account our first American period in history.” 


II 


The drama which he knew and loved had created great characters and 
revealed complex motives through action, dialogue, and soliloquy; and 
these were the methods which Simms employed to create many of the 
figures in his Revolutionary romances. Except for sections of exposition 
on a character’s background and passages dealing with actual history, 
which he treated with an historian’s formal and non-dramatic reserve, 
there are few places in these novels where the reader learns more about 
a character than he would from witnessing the action and overhearing 
the speech of an actor on the stage. 

Simms seldom attempts to enter a character’s mind by the use of the 
author’s omniscience. In fact, he frequently disclaims knowledge of a 
character’s thoughts or motives except as they can be inferred from action 
and speech. A passage in The Forayers illustrates this method of char- 
acterization clearly. Bertha Travis’ brother Henry has brought her to 
the bank cf a small stream where she is to meet her lover, Willie Sinclair. 
Sinclair has fallen asleep while awaiting her: 


. .. Bertha walked around her lover, looked down upon him, stole nearer, looked 
out to see if Henry’s eyes could watch her as well as the wood, and, seemingly 
satisfied of the impossibility of his doing the feat, she suffered herself to sink 
down near the head of our sleeping dragoon. 

Sinclair slept profoundly, breathing easily and gently, as if no load lay upon 
his chest or conscience. Bertha watched the noble ingenuous face as it lay re- 
vealed beneath the starlight, and she thought—ah! that is beyond us—we really 
know not what she thought. But unquestionably thought was busy in her little brain, 
and feeling in her heart. The picture made her think. The feminine mind thinks 
through pictures, precisely as does that of genius... . 

We have no right to pry into Bertha’s thoughts, but we may watch her conduct. 
She gazed, for long, upon the face of the sleeper, seeming never weary of the 
gaze[;] after awhile her hands lifted his hair—he had made a pillow of his cap— 
and drew out the long masses, which had grown in the busy excitement of war 
... and, playing with his hair, and looking in his face—Bertha finally—slept 
also!—her head being quietly suffered to rest beside her lover’s—while one of 
her arms—of course without her consciousness—stretched over and rested upon 
his bosom. [Pp. 359-360; the italics are mine.] 


This scene, unusual only in the author’s insistence in disclaiming know]- 


'8 “History for the Purposes of Art,” Views and Reviews in American Literature, History 
and Fiction (New York, 1845), 1, 60, 63. 
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edge of his character’s thoughts, is clearly an example of a sequence 
visualized and reproduced by description of action. Simms apparently 
was so pleased with what he was doing that he stopped to congratulate 
himself: “The feminine mind thinks through pictures, precisely as does 
that of genius. ” 

Another effective use of description of action to convey thought’and 
emotion occurs in The Partisan when the illegitimate Ned Bionay forces 
his white mother to tell him the truth about his Indian father: 


She did so, passively as it were, and in a low tone, broken only by her own 
pauses and his occasional exclamations, she poured into his ear a dark, foul narra- 
tive of criminal intercourse, provoked on her part by a diseased appetite, result- 
ing, as it would seem, in punishment, in the birth of a monster like himself. Yet 
he listened to it, if not passively at least without any show of emotion or in- 
dignation; and as she finished, and hurryirg away from him threw herself ‘nto her 
old seat, and covered her skinny face with her hands, he simply thrust his fingers 
into the long straight black hair depending over his eyes, which seemed to carry 
confirmatory evidence enough for the support of the story to which he had 
listened. He made no other movement, but appeared, for a while, busy in re- 
flection. She every now and then looked towards him doubtfully, and with an 
aspect which had in it something of apprehension. At length, rising, though with 
an air of effort, from the couch, he took a paper from his pocket which he 
studied a little while by the blaze in the chimney, then approaching her, he spoke 
in language utterly unaffected by what he had heard— 

“Hark ye, mother; I shall now go back to the camp. . . .” [p. 198] 


These scenes are typical of Simms’ methods of presenting characters’ 
thoughts and reactions through a description of ‘‘stage business.’”’ But 
there are situations and emotions which do not yield themselves readily 
to such treatment. The dramatists whom Simms loved had found a solu- 
tion to such problems in the soliloquy, and he often adopted their method 
in his novels. In The Forayers there occurs this passage reminiscent of 
Iago or Richard III: 


And when he had gone, the eyes of Inglehardt darkened into a scowl—and he 
muttered [to himself]:— 

“T have him under my heel—have her at my mercy, or will have her—and we 
shall soon see who shall be the scorned and who the scorner? [sic] He can not elude 
me—can not escape—and he knows it! He will and must use the arguments I 
have put into his mouth, and she must submit. Ha! ha! She shall to the altar, 
or he to the halter!”’ [p. 314] 


Bombastically melodramatic though this soliloquy is, the distorted 
voice of a Shakespearean villain can be faintly heard behind it, even in 
the semi-pun with which it ends. 

A clearer—although less amusing—example of Simms’ use of the solil- 
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oquy occurs in Euéaw. Hurricane Nell Floyd, who has often been told 
that she is insane, is riding alone: 


. .. Even as she rides now . . . she asks, communing only with herself:— 

“Ts it true? Am I crazed? Is there insanity in my blood and brain, as all these 
people tell me? Are my actions ordered by no reason? Do I not think as other 
women, feel as other women, understand as quickly, and compare and act as 
justly? I know not—I know not! My poor head! If I am not already crazed, 
they will make me so, if I keep with them any longer. I must break away from 
them altogether. . . . [A page of this self-examination follows.] 

And as she rode, at a smart canter, she continued to soliloquize after the same 
fashion. . . . They [her soliloquies] will probably afford us some clues to her own 
history as well as character:— 

“Ts it because I hhve been schooled differently from my people—that I have 
read many books—that I have heard the speech of those who were rich... 
[A soliloquy on her past history continues for about a page.] 

Of these glimpses of her past, which she gives us in this rambling manner, we 
know nothing more. Of the Lady Nelson—in that day in America, it was cus- 
tomary to call the wives of very wealthy and distinguished persons by this title 
—of Bettie, and Sherrod Nelson, we hear from her lips for the first time. But 
we can follow these clues sufficiently to form some idea of the peculiar education 
of the orphan-girl, in the hands of a liberal, wealthy, and enlightened patronage. 
[pp. 69-72] 


The echoes of Shylock in the first part of this quotation seem almost too 
obvious to requiré being pointed out. 

That Simms conceived these soliloquies as being parts of dramatic 
scenes becomes apparent in the following sequence from The Partisan: 
Robert Singleton is approaching his lover-cousin’s estate alone by night: 


[A] passionate phase of thought broke forth in his half-muttered soliloquy :— 

“How I remember as I look; it is not only the woods and the grounds—the 
river and the spot—but the very skies are here . . . . [He is brooding aloud on the 
scenes of earlier lovers’ quarrels.] 

“.. And yet, none love her as I do; I must love on in spite of pride, and 
scorn, and indifference—I cannot choose but love her.” 

It is evident that Major Singleton is by no means sure of his ground, as a lover 
His doubts are, perhaps, natural enough, and, up to a certain period, must be 
shared by all who love. His musings, as we may conjecture, had for their object his 
fair cousin, the beautiful Kate Walton. . . . Meanwhile, the return of Humphries 
from his scouting expedition arrests our farther speculations on this topic, along 
with the soliloquy of our companion. [Pp. 130-131; the italics are mine.] 


These examples of his use of action for character revelation and 0! 
soliloquy for presentation of motive and attitude indicate that Simms 
borrowed at least a part of his method for presenting his characters 
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from the drama; and his frequent comments on his method indicate that 
his use of it was self-conscious. 


Il 


But Simms’ debt to English drama did not consist solely in his use of 
dramatic means for the presentation of character; it is also apparent in 
his use of the “humours” character, as it was evolved by Ben Jonson and 
employed by the Jacobean and Restoration playwrights. Jonson ex- 
plains this character formula thus: 

Some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way." 


This exhibition of predominating passion, Simms declared to be an ef- 
fective means of characterization.» The method is unusually effective 
for creating type characters, and it lends itself readily to comic situations. 
A number of figures in the Revolutionary romances are plainly “hu- 
mours” characters. In The Scout Supple Jack Bannister’s garrulity is 
emphasized sufficiently to be called a “humour.” In The Forayers and 
Eutaw the greed for gold that drives Mother Blodgit to recommend 
murder and the most horrible cruelties represents the “humour” em- 
ployed for gothic effects rather than for comedy; and Nell Floyd’s ob- 
session that her brother must be saved from the hanging which she fore- 
sees for him drives her to almost every action she performs before his 
death. In the same novels Jim Ballou becomes a more interesting and a 
more amusing character because of his infinite thirst for Jamaica rum 
and his oath to touch it no more. In The Partisan Dr. Oakenburg has a 
passion for snakes which leads him to seek them constantly, although 
he is a physical coward. These are characters whose most interesting 
and dominant traits represent the exaggeration of a single passion or 
appetite or quality until it controls almost all that person’s actions. It 
is not an unusual method of characterization, and it might be dismissed 
as not indicative of such an influence as we are suggesting were it not 
that several characters in these novels seem to have been modeled, at 
least in part, on personages in British plays. 

In The Scout Surgeon Hillhouse, whom Lord Rawdon leaves at the 
Middleton estate to treat the wounded leader of the Black Riders, is a 


“ “Induction,” Every Man in His Humour. 

% Confession; or, The Blind Heart (New York, 1882), pp. 5-10. Here Simms also warns 
that the controlling passion employed must not be used to the exclusion of all else in the 
character. 
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fop straight from the pages of the Restoration comedy of manners. A 
brave enough man when fighting must be done and a good surgeon, 
Hillhouse becomes a veritable Sir Fopling Flutter'* when he is off duty. 
Hillhouse, who is actually a very ugly person, “when he considered how 
hopeless it was, in one man, to attempt to render all [women] happy .. . 
deplored the fate which had made him irresistible, and regretted that 
but a single life was allowed to execute all the desires even of uni- 
versal genius” (p. 296). He detests everything in America, which he 
considers a crude and unmannered country, although he wants to win 
Flora Middleton, an American of true culture, and take her back to 
England as a beautiful savage princess, what he calls “la belle sauvage 
. .. like Powkerhorontas” (p. 395). But his great affectation is his dress. 
“He had his purple and his violet, his green and his ombre, the one was 
for the day of his valor, the other for his sentiment, the third for his 
love-sadness, and the fourth for his feeling of universal melancholy” 
(p. 305). When he is about to propose to Flora, he declares (p. 366): 


“T wish to put on a dove-colored suit. The dress which I now wear, does not 
suit the day, the circumstances, nor my present feelings. ... I have always 
striven to make my costume correspond with the particular feeling that affects 
me. My feelings are classed under different heads and orders, which have their 
subdivisions in turn . . . for all of which I have been long provided with a suita- 
ble color and costume.” 


When the house is about to be attacked by the Black Riders, he attires 
himself in his finest full-dress crimson regimentals and explains: 


“The idea of this extreme danger, alone, sir, prompted me to this display. . . . 
In the conviction, sir that I might be called upon this day, to make my last public 
appearance, I have been at special pains to prepare my person to the best ad- 
vantage, for the inspection of the fortunate persons who will make the final dis- 
position of it... . ” [p. 438] 


In Katharine Walton two British officers, Major Barry and Captain 
M’Mahon, are almost twins of Sir Benjamin Backbite and Crabtree in 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal. Both are dandies, delighting in ladies’ 
company; both have malicious tongues; and Barry composes extempore 
verses that M’Mahon insists on reading. At a social gathering a group is 
discussing, in true scandal school fashion, Colonel Balfour’s deserting 
Moll Harvey for Katharine Walton. M’Mahon says: 


“Ah, my friend Major Barry always discriminates the point most admirably. 
16 In Etherege’s The Man of Mode; he affects disgust for England after traveling in 


France, believes himself to be an invincible lady-killer, and delights in his clothing. He 
became a model for a long line of fops in Restoration comedy. 
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You must let me repeat his impromptu, made this morning as we left the hair- 
dresser’s on this very subject.” 

“Nay, now, M’Mahon, my dear fellow, honor bright!” and the deft and tidy 
little major affected to be horror-stricken at the threatened exposure, while his 
little eyes twinkled with his anticipated triumph. 

“Oh, but I must repeat, Barry.” 

[The crowd insists that M’Mahon must read the verses.] 

“If my friend, Major Barry, will only consent,” said M’Mahon. 

“I won’t stay to listen, M’Mahon,” cried Barry, trotting out of the circle, 
but immediately passing to its rear, where his short person might remain un- 
suspected; his ears, meanwhile, drinking in the precious streams of his own in- 
spiration. . . . 

M’ Mahon recites— 

‘“‘When bounteous Fate decreed our Harvey’s birth, 
We felt that heaven might yet be found on earth; 
But when the Walton to our eyes was given, 

We knew that man might yet be raised to heaven. 
Indulgent Fates, one blessing more bestow— 

Give me with Harvey long to dwell below; 

And when, at last, ye summon me above, 

Then let the Walton be my heavenly love!” 

“Bravo! bravo! Harry Barry for ever and his friend M’Mahon!” cried Major 
Stock, and the circle echoed the applause. 

“And he did it, my friend Barry,” said M’Mahon, with the sweetest simplicity 
of manner—“‘he did it in the twinkling of an eye, just as we left the hairdresser’s. 
I was determined that it shouldn’t be lost, and went back and wrote it down.””” 


In Woodcraft Sergeant Millhouse is another character who shows the 
influence of early drama. His peculiar quality is an exaggeration of 
“practicality” until it becomes a “humour.” He comes back with the 
Epicurean Captain Porgy to the dilapidated Glen-Eberley estate and 
becomes self-appointed overseer of the plantation. He institutes a reg- 
imen of hard work and no pleasure for all the hands and for his fun- 
loving and improvident Captain. The plantation horses are not to be 
taken from the fields for hunting; no holidays are to be observed; when 
Porgy makes a gift to little Dory Bostwick, who desperately needs the 
money, he is censured for being extravagant. The sergeant finally decides 
that Porgy should not marry the poor widow in whom he is interested 
but the wealthy Mrs. Eveleigh, and sets about arranging the match to 
the great embarrassment of both parties. For Millhouse everything 
finally boils down to a question of whether it will make or save money. 
He tells Porgy (pp. 290-291): 


“You see your ixperience is jest none at all in the way of business. You don’t know 


” Pages 223-225. Cf. School for Scandal, 1, i, and n, ii. 
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what’s useful in the world. You only know what’s pleasant, and amusing, and 
ridickilous, and what belongs to music, and poetry, and the soul; and not about 
the wisdom that makes crops grow, and drives a keen bargain, and swells the 
money-box, and keeps the kiver down. Now, I reckon, you’d always git the worst 
of it at a horse-swap. You’d be cheated with a blind horse, or a spavin’d, and 
you’d go off on three legs though you come on four. Now, ef there’s wisdom in 
this world—that is raa! wisdom—it is in making a crop, driving a bargain, gitting 
the whip hand in a trade, and always falling, like a cat, on one’s legs. As for 
music and po’try and them things, it’s all flummery. They don’t make the pot 
ag 


Certainly this character owes a debt, either direct or indirect, to Ben 
Jonson and the theory of “humours.” 

Thus we see that Simms frequently employed dramatic devices for 
the presentation of character through action and soliloquy and often used 
characters who in their conception seem to bear a marked kinship to the 
“humours” creations of the English drama. 


IV 


It is, perhaps, because this frequent method of characterization has 
gone unnoticed that most critics have been so sharply aware of the 
Elizabethan quality of Lieutenant (later Captain) Porgy, the character 
who was Simms’ most successful creation, with the result that they have 
interpreted certain superficial qualities which he has in common with 
Falstaff as indicating Simms’ conscious imitation of the fat knight of 
Eastcheap. 

Porgy, owner of Glen-Eberley, a plantation on the Ashepoo River, 
and a member of Marion’s troops, is introduced in The Partisan and re- 
appears in each of the Revolutionary romances except The Scout. He 
has a bulging belly, spindle shanks, an affinity for low characters, a 
great love for fine food and cooking, a delight in practical jokes, an elab- 
orate conversational style, salty wit, and a convincing zest for living. 
A member of the patrician class, he has squandered his substance in 
riotous living, and his plantation is badly dilapidated and heavily 
mortgaged. It is upon this somewhat convincing accumulation of quali- 
ties that the belief that Simms modeled Porgy on Shakespeare’s Falstaff 
rests.'8 

In The Partisan Simms wrote two long discussions of Porgy’s character: 


... At a glance you saw that he was a jovial philosopher—one who enjoyed his 


18 See Hampton M. Jarrell, op. cit., for the most detailed statement; see also Parrington, 
1, 131-132; Carl Van Doren, The American Novel 1789-1939, rev. ed. (New York, 1940), 
p. 54; Alexander Cowie, The Rise of the American Novel (New York, 1948), pp. 233-234, 
790 n.; and for an early statement, Edward F. Hayward, ‘‘Some Romances of the Revolu- 
tion,” Aulantic Monthly, txtv (Nov., 1889), 632. 
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bottle with his humours, and did not suffer the one to be soured by the other. 
It was clear that he loved all the good things of this life, and some possibly that 
we may not call good with sufficient reason. His abdomen and brains seemed to 
work together. He thought of eating perpetually, and, while he ate, still thought. 
But he was not a mere eater. He rather amused himself with a hobby when he 
made food his topic, as Falstaff discoursed of his own cowardice without feeling 
it. He was a wag, and exercised his wit with whomsoever he travelled. . . . 

... Porgy was a good looking fellow, spite of his mammoth dimensions. He 
had a fine fresh manly face, clear complexion, and light blue eye, the archness of 
which was greatly heightened by its comparative littleness. [pp. 110-111] 


.. » Porgy had taste. In the affairs of the cuisine, Porgy claimed to have a genius. 
Now, it will not do to misconceive Lieutenant Porgy. If we have said or shown 
anything calculated to lessen his dignity in the eyes of any of our readers, re- 
morse must follow. Porgy might play the buffoon, if he pleased; but in the mean 
time, let it be understood, that he was born to wealth, and had received the edu- 
cation of a gentleman. He had wasted his substance, perhaps, but this matter 
does not much concern us now. It is only important that he should not be sup- 
posed to waste himself. He had been a planter—was, in some measure, a planter 
still, with broken fortunes, upon the Ashepoo. ‘“‘He had had losses,’’ but he bore 
them like a philosopher. He was a sort of laughing philosopher, who, as if in an- 
ticipation of the free speech of others, dealt with himself as little mercifully as 
his nearest friends might have done. He had established for himself a sort of repu- 
tation as a humourist, and was one of that class which we may call conventional. 
His humour belonged to sophistication. It was the fruit of an artificial nature. He 
jested with his own tastes, his own bulk of body, his own poverty, and thus 
baffled the more serious jests of the ill-tempered by anticipating them. We may 
mention here, that while making the greatest fuss, always about his feeding, he 
was one of the most temperate eaters in the world. [pp. 358-359] 


The author’s statements about his character, of which the two just 
given are unusual only in their length, show plainly that the theory of 
“humours” was in his mind when he conceived Porgy, but they indicate 
also an attitude toward the Captain that casts suspicion on the idea that 
he is a copy of Falstaff. 

Jarrell summarizes the evidence that Porgy is a copy of Falstaff thus: 
Simms was acquainted with Shakespeare’s work; he mentions Falstaff 
in connection with Porgy once (in the first of the above quotations); 
Porgy himself refers to Falstaff once (in Eutaw, p. 351, he says: “Do you 
remember how the fat knight of Eastcheap conquered Sir Coleville os 
the Dale. We felt on taking our raw Irishman as Falstaff did in that con- 
quest, and said to them—almost in his language—‘Like kind fellows ye 
gave yourselves away, and I thank ye for yourselves.’ ’’); Falstaff and 
Porgy both like strong drink; both employ casuistry and Euphuism in 
speaking; both have enormous bellies and spindle shanks; both give 
comic relief amid scenes of war but have no serious connections with the 
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plots; after the war both are the center of plots in which they court two 
widows, Porgy in Woodcraft and Falstaff in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Jarrell concludes, “[I]t seems to me that we are safe in saying that Simms 
did use Falstaff as a ‘sort of painter’s model.’ ” 

However, several of the similarities that Jarrell points out can be ex- 
plained quite easily without taking the view that Falstaff was “a sort of 
painter’s model” for Porgy. On the same page on which Simms mentions 
Falstaff in connection with Porgy (p. 110), he refers to the Carolinian as 
being like Sancho in Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Although Porgy refers to 
Falstaff once, he is given to quotations and paraphrases from Shake- 
speare, and the comparison which he makes of himself with the fat 
knight of Eastcheap implies similarity of action rather than of character. 
Porgy’s love for food and drink are largely affectation, “the fruit of an 
artificial nature,” and he is actually very temperate. That Porgy em- 
ploys casuistry and Euphuism in speaking does not set him off from 
many of Simms’ other characters; Elizabethan diction was characteristic 
of Simms’ work.’® The similarity of the situations in Woodcraft and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor has been exaggerated, for they have only the 
faintest echoes in common. By far the greatest portion of Woodcraft is 
concerned with action arising out of Porgy’s destitute condition and the 
villainies of Bostwick and M’Kewn. The idea that Porgy should marry 
Mrs. Eveleigh is Sergeant Millhouse’s, and the Sergeant’s attempts to 
carry out a courtship for Porgy against his wishes form some of the best 
incidents in the novel. The comedy of the situation, quite different from 
that of The Merry Wives, arises from Porgy’s unwilling courtship of the 
wealthy widow, rather than from his pursuit of her. After the major 
plot has ended in Porgy’s financial security, he finally goes to Mrs. 
Eveleigh with a proposal of marriage because Sergeant Millhouse has 
convinced him that the widow is frantically in love with him; and it is 
with obvious relief, rather than chagrin, that he receives her rejection 
(Woodcraft, p. 513). Porgy’s liking for Mrs. Griffin, the other widow in 
the novel, began in an earlier book, Katharine Walton; his turning to her 
after his rejection by Mrs. Eveleigh represents no last minute shift of 
affections. That she was already engaged to another man when Porgy 
came to propose, however, causes him pain and embarrassment, but 
saves him for the proposed but unwritten sequel, The Humors of Glen 
Eberly.° In Woodcraft there are no Mistress Fords, no Mistress Pages, 
no Mistress Quicklys, no disguises, no escapes in buck-baskets with 
soiled linen or in the disguise of the witch of Brainford, and no characters 
or incidents reminiscent of these people and happenings. 

The similarities between Porgy and Falstaff are finally reduced to 





19 See Parrington, 1, 130-131. * Trent, Simms, p. 203. 
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physical appearance, delight in low companions, a convincing zest for 
life, and the réle of comic relief in time of war. Porgy is brave, kind, 
and generous, truthful and honest, given to horseplay, but a lover of 
poetry and music.” Most of his ‘‘Falstaffian” characteristics are worn 
as affectations to protect him from an insensitive world. One would be rash 
indeed to attempt to summarize a character who has meant so many 
things to so many people as Falstaff has; but certainly the qualities 
listed for Porgy are hardly applicable, at least in their majority, to the 
fat knight. Jarrell thinks (p. 209) that Simms was attempting to capture 
“the roguish charm of Falstaff” in a character containing “‘all the quali- 
ties necessary to the Southern gentleman.” But an examination of Por- 
gy’s character reveals that he was in no sense a rogue, unless 
squandering wealth makes one roguish. Those qualities which seem most 
essentially to be Falstaff’s appear as surface artificialities in Porgy; those 
qualities which . 2em most essentially to be Porgy’s appear not at all in 
Falstaff. 

Simms himself is responsible for one statement which should cause 
one to look with suspicion on the effort to press to any great extent a 
similarity between the two characters. In his introduction to the play 
Sir John Oldcastle, he wrote: 


Sir John Wrotham, who is meant to be a Falstaff, with the additional virtue of 
courage, might have been successful, but that Falstaff stood in his way. Whether 
drawn by Shakspeare or another, the character of Sir John of Wrotham fails 
only as it reminds us that we have known Falstaff. It was this knowledge that 
paralyzed the effort to repaint the character under another name, and with ad- 
ditional attributes. Our “sweet Jack Falstaff,” “kind Jack Falstaff,” “true Jack 
Falstaff,” “valiant and plump Jack Falstaff,” is already sufficiently perfect; and 
an accumulation of more virtues in his character might only withdraw him in 
some degree from our sympathies. Sir John of Wrotham is a failure; but we see 
what he might have been, but for the overwhelming excellence of his predecessor. 
[Supplement to Shakspeare’s Plays, p. 89] 


This opinion was published in 1848. At that time Porgy had appeared in 
The Partisan and Mellichampe. Aiter 1848 the fat Captain of Partisans 
appeared in minor réles in three novels and played the hero in Wood- 
craft. Simms would have been flying in the face of inevitable defeat, ac- 
cording to his own judgment, if he actually had intended his fat Captain 
as an American “‘sweet Jack Falstaff.”” Simms regularly avoided in his 
own work what he believed to be errors in the work of others.” 

Not all critics have seen the frequently urged similarity between 
Porgy and Falstaff. Poe, upon Porgy’s first appearance, found the fat 


* See particularly Woodcraft, pp. 278-287. 
* Cf. his criticism of Cooper’s novels in “The Writings of James Fenimore Cooper,” 
View and Reviews, 1, 210-238, with his own practice in the historical novel. 
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Partisan ‘‘a most insufferable bore ...a back woods imitation of Sir 
Somebody Guloseton, the epicure, in one of the Pelham novels.” John 
Erskine thought that “‘Porgy’s boastfulness and his love of good eating 
might well be set up as claims to further kinship with Parolles and Friar 
Tuck; in the method by which his humor is developed—monologue as- 
sisted by timely questions —he might derive from, or anticipate, negro 
minstrelsy.”* Yvor Winters added another possible literary ancestor for 
Porgy in Polwarth, from Cooper’s Lionel Lincoln, who, he believes, 
‘must beyond any question be the prototype of W. G. Simms’ Porgy.’ 

But the strongest and most convincing statements on the subject of 
Porgy’s literary ancestry are by Simms himself and by his biographer. 
In his dedicatory letter to Joseph Johnson, M.D., which prefaces Wood- 
crafi, Simms wrote (p. 3): ‘The humorists of Glen Eberley were well- 
known personages of preceding generations, here thinly disguised under 
false names and fanciful localities, which, I am inclined to think will 
prove no disguise to you.” William P. Trent wrote: 


Simms said that Porgy was a transcript from real life, and I have it on good 
authority that he intended Porgy to be a reproduction of himself in certain 
moods. Porgy is in many respects a typical Southerner, brave, high talking, care- 
less, fond of good living, and last, but not least, too frequently inclined to take 
his own commonplaces as the utterances of inspired wisdom. [Simms, p. 109] 


Trent had available so much manuscript material now lost to students 
of Simms and had talked with so many of Simms’ contemporaries and 
friends that it is difficult to argue with so definite a statement as this 
without having strong external evidence to set against it. 
Fundamentally, then, Porgy is an improvident and life-loving member 
of the planter-gentlemen class, possessed of great wit, the ability to view 
himself with amusement, and a passion for material good things, which 
has become what the author has frankly labeled an “‘affectation.”’ No 
character in the Revolutionary romances, including Surgeon Hillhouse, 
is more completely a “humours” character in the Jonsonian sense than 
Porgy, and the method which Simms employed for building the “hv- 


% Review of The Partisan in Complete Works, ed. by James A. Harrison (New York, 
1902), vit, 151; originally published, Southern Literary Messenger, 11 (Jan., 1836), 117-121. 

™% Leading American Novelists (New York, 1910), p. 153. Since Porgy’s conversational 
method changes little after his first appearance in 1835, it could not be derived from, but 
would have to anticipate, the minstrel show. Carl Wittke, Tambo and Bones: A History of 
the American Minstrel Stage (Durham, N. C., 1930), p. 41, says, “‘Probably the first public 
presentation of what may be called a real minstrel show took place in the Bowery Amphi- 
theatre in New York City in 1843.” 

% Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies in the History of American Obscurantism (Norfolk, Conn., 
1938), p. 44. 
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mours” character finds its best expression in the fat Captain. That 
aspects of Falstaff may have been borrowed for the portrait—his belly 
and spindle shanks—does not make Porgy an attempt at an American 
Falstaff. Certainly with critics finding a kinship to such dissimilar char- 
acters as Bulwer-Lytton’s Guloseton, Shakespeare’s Parolles, Cooper’s 
Polwarth, Friar Tuck, and Falstaff, and with scenes in the novels at least 
faintly reminiscent of Don Quixote, one may be justified in accepting the 
idea that Porgy is an original creation compounded of a person Simms 
had known and his idea of himself in certain moods, and that he is de- 
veloped by the dramatic methods and with the Elizabethan overtones 
which Simms frequently used. Parrington is correct in saying (p. 131), 
“The Elizabethan influence comes out strikingly in the character of 
Lieutenant Porgy”; Falstaff is an important part of that influence, but 
he is not all of it. There is no sound basis for believing that Simms ig- 
nored his own judgment that Falstaff is ‘already sufficiently perfect” 
and that a character modeled after him will fail ‘‘as it reminds us that 
we have known Falstaff.” 





















In the midst of the papier-mAché heroes and heroines of his romances, 
Simms introduced a group of living people who played lesser réles in the 
stories but upon whose vitality the books are most likely to rest their 
claim to continuing existence. In fashioning these figures he seems to 
have taken the raw materials of life and to have formulated them into 
characters by methods similar to those of the English drama which he 
knew and loved. The description of character through action and solilo- 
quy, the conception of character in terms of the “humours” theory, and 
the borrowing of attributes and attitudes from drama constitute de- 
monstrable proof of his indebtedness to the English playwrights. To 
recognize this persistent indebtedness as characteristic of Simms gives a 
basis for judging a character like Porgy who seems thoroughly Eliza- 
bethan in attitudes and attributes, but who bears only slight and surface 
similarities to his alleged prototype, Falstaff. That Simms should take 
himself “in certain moods,” a “well-known personage” of a preceding 
generation, the Jonsonian “humour” character, and a few physical 
characteristics that parallel those of Falstaff and create a new and living 
person is the obvious end-product of his method at its best. That he 
did this, rather than use Falstaff as a “painter’s model,” seems to be 
fairly obvious. 
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THE DATE OF EMERSON’S TERMINUS 
By Cart F. StravucH 


HETHER scholars and anthologists have assigned a precise date 

of composition to Terminus or not, the general impression has been 
that Emerson wrote the poem upon approaching old age. Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson implied that it was written in the ’sixties: 


In the month of December, 1866, I, returning from six months on a Western rail- 
road, met my father in New York just setting out for his winter’s journey to the 
West, and we spent the night together at the St. Denis Hotel. He read me some 
poems that he was soon to publish in his new volume, May Day, and among 
them Terminus. I was startled, for he, looking so healthy, so full of life and 
young in spirit, was reading his deliberate acknowledgment of failing forces and 
his trusting and serene acquiescence. 


In another passage Dr. Emerson confirmed his own implication: “In 
1864, almost at the time when he wrote Terminus, his journal says:— 
‘Within I do not find wrinkles and used heart, but unspent youth’.” 
In the note on Terminus in the Centenary edition of the poems Dr. 
Emerson repeated the story of meeting his father in New York and 
again printed the excerpt from the journals.' Following Dr. Emerson, 
William Sloane Kennedy, a diligent student of Emerson’s poetry, sug- 
gested that Terminus was written about 1866, Curtis Hidden Page as- 


signed it to 1866, and F. O. Matthiessen to the period immediately after | 


the Civil War. R. L. Rusk, however, has confessed that “‘the date of its 
composition does not seem to be known.’” 

From the evidence of the MSS in the Houghton Library it is demon- 
strable that at least the first draft was written before 1860 and that in 
its inception the poem is not primarily about approaching old age. To 
these unassailable bibliographical facts may be added the highly plausi- 
ble conjecture, supported by passages from the Journals, that the first 
draft was most likely written in 1850-51, a period when Emerson was 
profoundly agitated by the paramount political and moral question of 
slavery. 

The following table reveals the sequence of lines in the four drafts of 
Terminus, all without title, as they occur in Emerson’s MS verse-book 
X. An x indicates a line which Emerson finally rejected, an * indicates 


1 Emerson in Concord (Boston, 1890), pp. 183, 257; Complete Works, 1x, 489-490. The 
passage is in Journals, x, 42. 

? Kennedy, ‘‘Clews to Emerson’s Mystic Verse,” The American Author (June 1903), p 
226; Page, ed. The Chief American Poets (Boston, c. 1905), p. 101, col. 2; Matthiessen, 
American Renaissance (New York, c. 1941), p. 360; Rusk, ed. Letiers of Emerson (New 
York, 1939), v, 339, n. 
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erasure of the bottom layer on a page, and a ? indicates an erased line 
the contents of which I was unable to read. Ultra-violet raking light and 
magnifying glass rescued most of the erasures from oblivion. 


MS Page Lines of the Printed Text Draft Superimposed Verses 

(Centenary, 1x, 251-252) 

198 33-34 xx X1 

202 * ??xx X1 Pour the wine! 

203 1-7, 19-20 xx 21-22, 9, aa 
23-28 xx 

204 * 29 2? 31-32, 7-8, 10-11, X1 Gardener 

212-13??? Nature in Leasts 

205 * 2? 36, 33-36 xx Xi Love and Though! 

206 * 1-8, 10-22, 9 X2 Terminus (X4), 1-18 

207 * 23-28 xx 29-36 X2 Terminus (X4), 19-36, 
Xx Xx 

208 1-22 X3 

209 23-36 xx X3 


The only superimposed verses which give substantial help in dating 
Terminus are Gardener and Nature in Leasts, which were printed in The 
Dial (Cincinnati) on page 195 in the issue for March, 1860. We may, 
therefore, be certain that X/ of Terminus must have been written some- 
time before 1860. But more aid the two quatrains do not afford. An 
earlier draft of Gardener appears on unnumbered page 205 of MS journal 
TU between the date 7 September, 1849, occurring on page 198, and 
Oct. 19 on page 250: 


True Bramin in the morning meadows wet 
Expound the Vedas of the violet 

Or Hid in the vines peeping thro many a loop 
See my plums redden & my beurrés stoop* 


On page 204 of X are two drafts improving upon that in TU ; since they 
agree verbally, both need not be set down. Here I give the second: 


True Bramin in the morning meadows wet 
Expound the Vedas in the violet, 

Or, hid in vines, peeping thro’ many a loop, 
See the plum redden, & the Beurré stoop. 


Hence the two drafts of Gardener in X might have been written at any 
time from the autumn of 1849 to the beginning of 1860. The draft of 
Nature in Leasts in X must be assigned to almost as great a span of 


* See George Willis Cooke, A Bibliography of Emerson (Boston, 1908), pp. 25, 40. 
* See Journals, vim1, 50, with the dates I mention on pp. 48 and 60. The first two lines had 
been written, however, as early as July 26, 1840 (ibid., v, 444). 
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years. An earlier form of this quatrain appears on page 190 of GO, the 
journal for 1852, with the date Oct. 1852 on page 191 and 25 Oct. on page 
211.5 

X1, which as the evidence shows must have been written before 1860, 
occurs on pages 198, 202-205. The first and possibly most important 
question to ask of this draft is: with which line did Emerson start 
writing—line 33 on page 198 or line 1 on page 203? To secure perfect 
clarity of presentation, I wish here to set down the whole of XJ, indicat- 
ing the pagination of the verse-book and employing the symbols and line 
numbering as in the table above. Brackets indicate Emerson’s crossing 
out, and the number of dots represents the length of each indecipherable 


word or passage. 


198 As the bird trims herself to the gale 33 
So I trim myself to the tempest of Time 34 
And I shall find something pleasant in my x 
last throb that I am getting out of mean politics x 
202 *But I 5 aris ? 
| i ae a i ai ae laa 
hide : 
And[ . . . . .] amidst my thrifty pears x 
masked 
And Every fault of mine [.. . ] by a growth of theirs* 
203 It is time to be old, 


To take in sail, 

The god of bounds 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Who visits all in his unerring rounds 
And saith to each, No more, 

No farther go 

A little while 


CAM & B&W — 


— 


Here thou shall plan & smile 20 
And feebly emulate x 
The earlier part x 
And in the fault of germs 21 
Mature the unfallen fruit 22 
Fancy departs 9 
[Thou shalt] no more invent y 
Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires 23 
Bad husbands of their human stock 24 
Who gave thee breath 25 
But failing therewith to bequeath 26 
The needful stark marrow to thy bones 27-28 
Should second thee in thy assault x 
Upon the hosts of Evil & the Dark x 


5 The quatrain appears in Journals, vii, 327. 
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204 *But left thee ebbing veins 29 
? 
Amicst the Muses deaf & dumb 31 
Would....... but the hand is numb 32 

No more extend 
Thy broad ambitious branches & thy roots 8 
Arch in thy firmament 10 
To compass of a pilgrims tent 11 
Theres not enough for this & that 12 
Now choose ' 13 
. ? 
° ? 
Pa ? 
205 ” ? 
? 

at ' 

The voice at noon obeyed [in] prime 36 
As the bird trims herself to the gale 33 
storm 
[. . ] I trim myself to the tempest of Time 34 
er the rudder reef the sail 35 
Obey the voice at . . . obeyed at prime 36 
And it will please me a Seer x 
That I..: escape... . politics* x 


Before we are free to consider the passage on page 198 as the actual 
start of composition, we must determine whether these lines are a first 
or second trial of lines 33-36 xx on page 205. If we compare the two sets 
of verses we note in the passage on page 205 an expansion of the figure 
of speech to the full statement of the printed text. In Emerson’s rough 
drafts amplification of a passage usually indicates an advance in composi- 
tion. Perhaps the most striking example is Alphonso of Castile. The first 
rough draft of this poem, likewise in verse-book X, baldly presents the 
argument in twenty-four lines which, through successive drafts, are ex- 
panded into the eighty-two of the Centenary text. The lines on page 198 
may, therefore, be considered the first trial; and if they are not the be- 
ginning of the whole draft, then Emerson must have written them when 
he had reached page 205. We are thus involved in the absurdity of sup- 
posing that Emerson broke the flow of composition (for, beginning with 
page 203, the draft presents continuous, uninterrupted writing), went 
back seven pages to jot down a first trial of the verses that were to come 
next, and then returned to the page which he had abandoned and wrote 
out the second trial. If, then, lines 33-34 xx on page 198 were not written 
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at the moment of the second trial on page 205, they must have been 
written before that moment, and the probability is, indeed, that they 
represent Terminus in its inception. 

We cannot be certain that Emerson is thinking about old age in these 
lines. The phrase “‘last throb” may refer to old age, but it definitely does 
refer to death. The phrase “‘the tempest of Time” may again be a figure 
for old age, but it might with greater plausibility be linked with “mean 
politics” in the last line of the passage. It is most doubtful whether these 
lines are chiefly or at all about old age; Emerson seems to be recording, 
in a mood of great dejection, his disgust with politics, anticipating death 
as affording the welcome escape. 

Let us now consider lines 23-28 xx on page 203. In the Centenary text 
this passage is a complaint about physical deterioration upon approach- 
ing old age; but in X/, with the rejected verses, the complaint is alto- 
gether different. Emerson is deploring the weak body he has inherited, 
which lacks the strength he would like to summon in his assault upon 
“the hosts of Evil & the Dark.” 

Highly significant is the first trial of line 36 on page 205, in which 
Emerson affirms his obedience to the voice ‘‘at noon.”’ In the second trial 
of this line on the same page I cannot determine whether the important 
word is ‘‘noon”’ as in the first trial or “eve” as in all subsequent drafts, 
although much the greater probability lies with the former. Certainly, 
the use of the ‘“‘noon’”’ indicates that Emerson is thinking of himself as 
in middle age. 

In X2 Emerson eliminated references to ‘“‘mean politics,” but two re- 
jected lines on page 207, following lines 23-28 as they had in XJ, show 
that he was still thinking of that evil which had aroused in him such 
bitter reflections on his weak body: 

*[Should ...thine.... 
On Satan... . Dark]* 


Although X2, X3, and X4 contain the textual phrase “‘at eve” for “at 
noon” in XJ, it is hazardous on such slight evidence to conjecture that 
these drafts belong to the ’sixties rather than to any year from the period 
of 1850-1851 down to December 1866. It is possible, indeed, that at 
least in X2, which in the two lines just quoted reflects the feelings of 
1850-51, Emerson employed “at eve” with psychological veracity to 
express his mood of dejection rather than with chronological accuracy. 

Two fragmentary drafts contain “in age” as a variant for “at eve.” 
One of these, lines 33-36 xx, entitled “‘Autob.,”’ occurs on a sheet of 
white, unruled paper in the W section of an alphabetical letter-file which 
Emerson marked Poems. The other, on page 94 of verse-book NP, con- 
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sists of lines 33-36 xx 37-40 xx 37-40. It will be noted that the concluding 
quatrain, expressing the serene acceptance of old age, does not appear 
in any draft in X ; the first trials of these lines (37-40) occur in VP, and 
the passage emerges with noble simplicity in Rhymer, Emerson’s fair- 
copy verse-book, in which the whole draft, entitled Terminus, appears 
on pages 100-102: 

Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed, 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed. 


Since the calm and repose here stand in striking contrast to the agitation 
in much of the poem in X/ and, to some extent, in X2, I conjecture that 
the fragmentary draft in VP and the fair copy in Rhymer may belong 
to the period 1864-66 when Emerson was saying that he found not 
wrinkles and used heart within, but unspent youth. 

Before proceeding to the Journals for justification of the conjecture 
that at least X/ had its inception in the period 1850-51, we need to con- 
sider briefly two sets of rejected verses. The one set occurs in two trials 
in VP. Here it will be sufficient to give the second trial: 

it saith, 
Is the sky dark? ~ more near will stand 
[chief] with unerring 
The pilot [true to guide thy] hand 


Emerson may well have rejected these lines because they introduced a 
note of personal Christian sentiment, as in Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, 
which would have clashed with the pagan naturalism and classical aus- 
terity achieved throughout the poem. 

The other set of verses, which has to do with “thrifty pears,’’ may be 
noted in the table for the drafts in X as occurring on page 202 (X J—and 
this I have also quoted), on page 207 (X2 and X4), and on page 209 
(X3). These lines also occur in the fragmentary draft in Poems, and 
finally on page 101 of Rhymer, where, however, they are stricken out: 


[And hide my age amidst my thrifty pears, 
Each fault of mine masked by a growth of theirs.] 


We may now turn to the Journals for the support they afford the con- 
jecture that at least XJ of Terminus was composed at 2 moment of ex- 
treme agitation when a tempest was gathering, when the forces of evil 
challenged Emerson directly, and when, lamenting his physical weak- 
ness, he was made to reflect upon the limitations of a man’s powers. 

What “mean politics” could have agitated Emerson at the noon of his 
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life? The Journals show that he was most deeply concerned about na- 
tional politics at the time of the Fugitive Slave Law, when the slave- 
holding interests were triumphant. At no other period are the Journals 
so filled with reflections upon political personages and with heart- 
searchings over the vexed question of the morality of disobeying an 
immoral law. Likewise at no later period was Emerson so despondently 
aware of the limitations imposed upon one by a feeble body. These re- 
flections arose not only out of his sense of helplessness before ‘‘the hosts 
of Evil & the Dark’”’ but also out of an accident that struck home with 
solemn effect—the shipwreck and drowning of his valued friend, Mar- 
garet Fuller. Such is the national and personal history behind the first 
draft of Terminus, and although, admittedly, assigning the draft to the 
period 1850-51 rests upon conjecture, no period before or later up to 
1860 offers quite the events and the meditations upon events to coincide 
with the expression of XJ. 

We may begin with Emerson’s brief comment, “The day is gloomy 
with politics,” recorded in May, 1849 (Journals, vi11, 18). In October of 
the same year Emerson set down his awareness of ‘age and infirmity” 
stealing upon him (vim, 56-57). At the close of the year he spoke of his 
talent: “Like the New England soil, my talent is good only whilst I 
work it. If I cease to task myself, I have no thoughts, This is a poor 
sterile Yankeeism” (vi, 74). In April of the new year Emerson ad- 
mitted that he was oppressed by the excessive virility of people whom 
he encountered in his travels (vm1, 109). Are these entries merely 
“Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season,”’ or are they unconscious re- 
flections of the disturbance Emerson increasingly felt about the worsen- 
ing political situation? In the same month, April, 1850, he deplored the 
ridicule of Seward’s appeal to a higher law than the Constitution 
(vir, 110). 

These are iron pages in Emerson’s journals, and the words bite into 
the metal with angry fire as he writes of Webster’s defection to the side 
of slavery on the fatal March 7 and of Boston’s support of that defection 
(vu, 111): 


Daniel Webster. I think there was never an event half so painful occurred in 
Boston as the letter with eight hundred signatures to Webster. The siege of 
Boston was a day of glory. This was a day of petticoats, a day of imbecilities, 
the day of the old women,—la veille. Many of the names very properly belong 
there,—they are the names of aged and infirm people, who have outlived every- 
thing but their nightcap and their tea and toast. 


Emerson gathered upon his painful pages clouds of ancient witnesses 
against the modern infamy, quoting both from the Latin and the Eliza- 
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bethan English upon crime and virtue (vim, 112). ““The badness of the 
times,” he concluded, “‘is making death attractive” (vim, 112). Was he 
not about to say or, possibly, had he not already said in verse-book X: 
“And I shall find something pleasant in my last throb that I am getting 
out of mean politics’’? 

Several months later, to the shock of national disgrace which Emerson 
felt, was added the affliction of personal loss. ‘“‘On Friday, July 19,” he 
wrote, ‘Margaret dies on rocks of Fire Island Beach within sight of and 
within sixty rods of the shore” (vit, 115). ‘‘I have lost in her my audi- 
ence. I hurry now to my work admonished that I have few days left” 
(vit, 117). This is the bottom; and there is nothing in the published 
Journals for several months to tell us what Emerson was thinking about 
the Fugitive Slave Law or about the character and death of Margaret 
Fuller. It is a delicate and hazardous research to enter the heart and 
mind of a man like Emerson who composed his griefs quietly and 
quickly; but it is possible that Emerson, saying, “I hurry now to my 
work admonished that I have few days left,’ was helped to his mo- 
mentous decision on slavery by the death of his Transcendentalist friend 
who had devoted her last days to the cause of Italian liberty. However 
that may be, in October the Journals are filled with excerpts on law from 
Fuller’s Worthies, Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices, Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiarum (v1, 132-135).® 
From Blackstone, Emerson quotes significantly (vir, 133-134): 


This law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is 
of course superior in obligation to any other. It is binding all over the globe in all 
countries and at all times. No human laws are of any validity if contrary to this; 
and such of them as are valid derive all their force and all their authority, medi- 
ately or immediately, from this original. . . . nay, if any human law should allow 
or enjoin us to commit it (i.e., a crime), we are bound to transgress that human 
law, or else we must offend both the natural and divine.’ 


This passage and the other quotations on law gathered about it in 
the Journals represent one of the major developments in Emerson’s 
career; for these entries show that Emerson was searching legal opinion 
to justify his own attack upon the Fugitive Slave Law. What is highly 
significant in Emerson’s turning to received opinion is that the scorner 
of the past was now establishing himself upon the base-rock of tradition. 


° To the Latin quotation from Bacon (v111, 134) Emerson attaches the title De Fontibus 
_ Juris, Aphor. 6—not the actual title of a work by Bacon, but a significant phrase from the 
heading of a subdivision of “Liber Octavus” of De Augmentis Scientiarum. See The Works 
of Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (London, 1875), 1, 803-805. 

7 See William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (Oxford, 1770), 1, 41, 43, 
for the passage. 
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Emerson might have asserted the divine conscience and intuition of the 
self-reliant man, and that alone; but to their aid he brought to bear upon 
his and the nation’s moral dilemma all the impressive weight of the legal 
wisdom of the past. In doing so, Emerson must not be supposed to have 
abandoned his Transcendentalism or to have compromised it. Behind the 
experimental inconsistency of the essay Self-Reliance stood the funda- 
mental consistency of the sermon The Genuine Man, in which Emerson 
had said, ‘“‘The genuine man is always consistent for he has but one 
leader.’’® 

In January, 1851, Emerson scornfully dismissed the attacks upon 
Seward’s “higher law” (v1, 163), and now for the first time declared 
the Fugitive Slave Law “criminal” (vm, 164). By February all his 
thinking about the state of affairs had sharpened to the decision that 
might have been expected (vim, 179): ‘All I have and all I can do shal! 
be given and done in opposition to the execution of the law.” 

Now followed, page after page, confession of shame and shock, stern 
judgment upon Webster, in whose mouth the word liberty sounded like 
the word love in the mouth of a courtezan, disgust with the claptrap of 
derelict Everett, scorn for the impudence of Choate, despondency over 
the bitter futility of blustering about Union, impatience with a religion 
of dead dogs and with preachers who deduced kidnapping from their 
Bible, complete loss of faith in the well-fed and educated class of Boston 
who had read Plato, Cicero, and Tacitus to no purpose and who had 
failed miserably because they wanted the stern and high religious training 
of their Calvinist fathers (v1, 180-191). So the withering indictment 
ran for another dozen pages, as Emerson moved on to the ringing declara- 
tion of July, “I will not obey it, by God.” 

Emerson’s elimination of the political references from Terminus must 
not be supposed to have altered the thematic material or the treatment. 
Even if considered solely as a poem on the end of life, if differs profoundly 
from Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar and Browning’s Prospice, both con- 
centrating on a life after death, the first with Christian piety, the second 
with muscular sentimentality. In Terminus there is a pagan naturalism 
concentrating on this life and recognizing the bounds set to human 
existence, and this naturalism had always stood side by side with the 
moral idealism and mystical ecstasy in Emerson’s comprehension of ex- 
perience. In its genesis, however, the poem embraced not one, but three 
themes—the theme of growing old, employed as a psychological counter, 
then the distinctively Emersonian adaptation of “carpe diem” in such a 


8 Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., ed. Young Emerson Speaks (Boston, 1938), p. 184 
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line as “‘Mature the unfallen fruit,” and, finally, dominating and binding 
these together, the theme of integrity: ‘Obey the voice at (noon or eve) 
obeyed at prime”’; and these three remained throughout the evolution of 
the poem. 

Although actually, in the comprehension of the poem for its own sake, 
it matters little whether ‘“‘mean politics” or senility inspired these 
gravely meditated lines on integrity, for an understanding of the li‘e of 
which the poem is a faithful expression, the circumstances are of immense 
significance. For, if my conjecture about the inception of Terminus be 
accepted, these same circumstances inspired Days, with its two themes 
of “carpe diem” and integrity set forth with a fully voiced sense of frus- 
tration and disappointment in contrast to the affirmative note in 
Terminus.° 

If in the subtle variability of their treatment of the same themes, 
these poems suggest the polarity for which Emerson is famous, we need 
to recall that his lifetime habit of dwelling upon a few large central ideas 
and of beholding human experience as a flux of elements with moral at- 
tractions and repulsions intensified the disposition to see things in con- 
trast. 

Emerson never emphasized the relationship in polarity between 
Terminus and Days by bringing them together in MS as he did Days and 
still a third poem, The Chartist’s Complaint." For the first two, however, 
more important than the polarity is the equal serenity of expression, 
purging away all bitterness and rendering the essence of experience in 
symbolical, mythological forms. This Platonizing tendency, in extracting 
the ideal and universal truth from an unhappy and particular event, 
does not permit us too readily to perceive behind the shining fabric of 
the verse the cost at which the poet purchased the serenity for the man. 
His own understanding of the rigors of the creative life he recorded in 
memorable phrasing in a letter to Dr. Daniel Parker: 


My dear Sir, Concord, July 7, 1841. 


I return your little manuscript with my thanks for the frank kindness which 
sent it to me. I congratulate you on this pleasant and ever open resource of flow- 
ing numbers, which must be an amusement to your solitary rides & walks, & 
sometimes a consolation to sad ones. Perhaps hereafter you may find that the 
Muse has a deeper secret for you than these easy & superficial verses, and will 
not be content with beguiling your ear, but will put under contribution all the 


* For Emerson’s own dating of Days see Journals, vit, 273-274. 


1 See my article, ‘The Daemonic and Experimental in Emerson,” in a forthcoming issue 
of The Personalist. 


™ See my article, ‘The MS Relationships of Emerson’s ‘Days’,” forthcoming in PQ. 
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energies of your intellect, and the deepest fires of the heart. Those verses which 
in a manner cost the poet his life, which make the poet a new creature, react with 
equal virtue on other men & we must listen and be changed whether we will or 
will not... .” 


To see Terminus in the light provided by bibliographical and bio- 
graphical details is not to violate esthetic and poetical values. The more 
completely Emerson is studied the more apparent it becomes that he 
achieved such a subtle integration of all his experience that nowhere can 
the student take hold without being aware that literary, philosophical 
and bibliographical problems are vitally related and that these, like 
“Triple blossoms from one root,” derive nourishment from the life and 
confer an enduring lustre upon it." 
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LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


2 A. Warren Stearns, ed. “‘Four Emerson Letters to Dr. Daniel Parker,” The Tuftonian, 
1 (Nov. 1940), 9. The text as printed has the phrasing, ‘‘a consolation to far ones.”’ For 
my disagreement see the photograph of the MS on the same page. 

'S T wish to thank the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association for permission to use 
MSS owned by it and housed in the Houghton Library at Harvard University; and I wish 
also to thank Mr. William A. Jackson, Curator of the Houghton Library, for the use of ap- 
paratus in the reading of erasures in the MSS. 
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FLAUBERT’S ITINERARY IN GREECE 
By B. F. Bart 


N the various studies of French Hellenism, attention has rarely been 
directed thus far to determining with exact precision where French 
travellers went in Greece.’ And yet their itineraries are often very reveal- 
ing. This is particularly true of Gustave Flaubert. From his itinerary, 
not only may we know what he saw and what he chose to omit, but also 
we may divine the reasons for his choices. Their implications will allow 
us to establish one more facet of his place in nineteenth-century French 
Hellenism. Further, but within this broad framework, a closer study of 
the specific problems of his trip through the Pass of Thermopyiz and of 
his difficulties with its topography will permit us to begin evaluating his 
approach to the problems of Greek archeology, upon whose resolution so 
much of modern Hellenism has depended. In his life and works, Hellen- 
ism occupied an important place. From the first version of the Education 
sentimentale begun in 1843 to the final version of the Tentation de saint 
Antoine published in 1874, passages in his works frequently center about 
it; and his esthetics are profoundly imbued with the implications and 
conclusions which he drew, over the years, from his intimate study of 
ancient Greece. As one part of the total definition of his place in the 
movement, I am presenting here his itinerary, based upon the confusing 
data which he has left us,? and, as a sample of his archeological efforts, [ 
am offering an elucidation of his complex notes on the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle. 

Toward the end of a long journey through the Near East in company 
with Maxime DuCamp, Flaubert landed in Greece on December 19, 1850; 
he remained there until February 11, 1851, a period of some seven weeks. 
Quite naturally, he spent about half of his time in Athens, which he 
studied in close detail. Using the capital as a base, he also made one-day 


' Eug. Lovinesco, Les Voyageurs francais en Gréce au X1X° siécle (Paris: Jouve, 1909), 
gives summary accounts of numerous travellers. But the absence of precise maps and of de- 
tailed itineraries and indices lessens the usefulness of this book, even as a repertory. 

* The data are to be found in his Notes de voyages (Paris: Conard, 1910), 11, 65-179, and in 
his letters from Greece. This edition of the Notes (hereafter abbreviated Ndv) leaves a 
great deal to be desired but, in so far as the Notes in Greece are concerned, it has not been 
improved upon. Some idea of the problem can be gleaned from comparing the Conard text 
with the fragments published in the Annales romantiques, vim (1911), 358-371, ‘‘Paysages 
de Gréce. Extraits inédits des notes de voyage de Gustave Flaubert (Hiver 1850-51).” 
Fortunately for the present purposes, no serious differences occur. The recent edition of 
the Notes by M. Dumesnil (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1948) reproduces the earlier ones—in so 
far as the material on Greece is concerned—with only the addition of a few explanatory 
notes. Since I refer to Flaubert’s letters by date and recipient, any of the several editions of 
Flaubert’s Correspondance may be consulted. 
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energies of your intellect, and the deepest fires of the heart. Those verses which 
in a manner cost the poet his life, which make the poet a new creature, react with 
equal virtue on other men & we must listen and be changed whether we will or 


will not. . . .@ 


To see Terminus in the light provided by bibliographical and bio- 
graphical details is not to violate esthetic and poetical values. The more 
completely Emerson is studied the more apparent it becomes that he 
achieved such a subtle integration of all his experience that nowhere can 
the student take hold without being aware that literary, philosophical, 
and bibliographical problems are vitally related and that these, like 
“Triple blossoms from one root,” derive nourishment from the life and 


confer an enduring lustre upon it.” 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


12 A. Warren Stearns, ed. ‘‘Four Emerson Letters to Dr. Daniel Parker,” The Tuftonian, 
1 (Nov. 1940), 9. The text as printed has the phrasing, “‘a consolation to far ones.” For 
my disagreement see the photograph of the MS on the same page. 

‘3 T wish to thank the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memoriai Association for permission to use 
MSS owned by it and housed in the Houghton Library at Harvard University; and I wish 
also to thank Mr. William A. Jackson, Curator of the Houghton Library, for the use of ap- 
paratus in the reading of erasures in the MSS. 
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) the various studies of French Hellenism, attention has rarely been 
directed thus far to determining with exact precision where French 
travellers went in Greece.' And yet their itineraries are often very reveal- 
ing. This is particularly true of Gustave Flaubert. From his itinerary, 
not only may we know what he saw and what he chose to omit, but also 
we may divine the reasons for his choices. Their implications will allow 
us to establish one more facet of his place in nineteenth-century French 
Hellenism. Further, but within this broad framework, a closer study of 
the specific problems of his trip through the Pass of Thermopyle and of 
his difficulties with its topography will permit us to begin evaluating his 
approach to the problems of Greek archeology, upon whose resolution so 
much of modern Hellenism has depended. In his life and works, Hellen- 
ism occupied an important place. From the first version of the Education 
sentimentale begun in 1843 to the final version of the Tentation de saint 
Antoine published in 1874, passages in his works frequently center about 
it; and his esthetics are profoundly imbued with the implications and 
conclusions which he drew, over the years, from his intimate study of 
ancient Greece. As one part of the total definition of his place in the 
movement, I am presenting here his itinerary, based upon the confusing 
data which he has left us,” and, as a sample of his archeological efforts, I 
am offering an elucidation of his complex notes on the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle. 

Toward the end of a long journey through the Near East in company 
with Maxime DuCamp, Flaubert landed in Greece on December 19, 1850; 
he remained there until February 11, 1851, a period of some seven weeks. 
Quite naturally, he spent about half of his time in Athens, which he 
studied in close detail. Using the capital as a base, he also made one-day 


1 Eug. Lovinesco, Les Voyageurs francais en Gréce au X1X° siécle (Paris: Jouve, 1909), 
gives summary accounts of numerous travellers. But the absence of precise maps and of de- 
tailed itineraries and indices lessens the usefulness of this book, even as a repertory. 

? The data are to be found in his Notes de voyages (Paris: Conard, 1910), 11, 65-179, and in 
his letters from Greece. This edition of the Notes (hereafter abbreviated Ndv) leaves a 
great deal to be desired but, in so far as the Notes in Greece are concerned, it has not been 
improved upon. Some idea of the problem can be gleaned from comparing the Conard text 
with the fragments published in the Annales romantiques, vim (1911), 358-371, ‘“‘Paysages 
de Gréce. Extraits inédits des notes de voyage de Gustave Flaubert (Hiver 1850-51).” 
Fortunately for the present purposes, no serious differences occur. The recent edition of 
the Notes by M. Dumesnil (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1948) reproduces the earlier ones—in so 
far as the material on Greece is concerned—with only the addition of a few explanatory 
notes. Since I refer to Flaubert’s letters by date and recipient, any of the several editions of 
Flaubert’s Correspondance may be consulted. 
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excursions to Eleusis, whose mysteries had so occupied him in his studies 
for the Tentation,’ and to Marathon. The other half of his stay in Greece 
was filled with two long trips: a first one northwest from Athens, taking 
him to Delphi and Thermopyle, and a second which took him into the 
Peloponnesus and west to Patras, where he and Maxime DuCamp boarded 
a ship for Italy. 

Flaubert mentions two guidebooks in the course of his Nofes on Greece. 
The first, of lesser importance for the itinerary, may be rapidly noted. 
Ferdinand Aldenhoven, a man who had clearly resided in Athens for 
some years, had written an Jtinéraire descriplif de l’ Attique et du Pélopo- 
nése avec cartes et plans topographiques,* which was a very competent 
affair based upon all the latest authorities. Aldenhoven adopted the plan 
followed by modern guidebooks: a series of routes are described, one 
after the other. A list of these routes at the end of the book, as well as 
an alphabetized index of place-names, permit the traveller to find in 
Aldenhoven whatever information he needs, rapidly and easily. For the 
regions it covered it was a storehouse of useful data for Flaubert, who 
presumably found the volume in an Athens bookstore. His second 
guidebook was J.-A. Buchon’s La Gréce continentale et la Morée. Voyage, 
séjour et études historiques en 1840 et 1841.5 Buchon had already made a 
name for himself by editing a great number of medieval chronicles, par- 
ticularly those dealing with the crusades and the crusaders in Greece. 
DuCamp had come in contact with these works in 1839 when he was 
working with Louis de Cormenin on an historical novel.* Buchon’s work, 
unlike Aldenhoven’s, takes the form of an account of several trips through 
Greece. This makes for more pleasant reading; but it also means that, for 
a traveller on the spot, there is a great waste of verbiage, as Buchon tries 
somewhat ineptly to convey his enthusiasm and to give local color. Also, 
the lack of an index makes it all but unusable unless one is following its 
itinerary. We shall see that Flaubert will attempt to do just this, 
particularly on the northern trip which took him into regions not covered 
by Aldenhoven. I have indicated the routes of Buchon on the map 
[Plate 1]. He is a medievalist; but, Janus-like, he also looks both forward 
and back. He is familiar with classical authors and he has a keen eye for 


3 Jean Seznec, Les Sources de l’épisode des Dieux dans la Tentation de Saint Antoine (Pre- 
miére version, 1849), Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Lille, v (Paris: 
Vrin, 1940). 

* Published in 1841, presumably at Athens, at the Imprimerie de l’Ami du Peuple and 
sold at Athens, Chez Adolphe Nast, Libraire, Rodolphe Bund, Libraire, et chez Auteur. 

5 Paris: Gosselin, 1843. How Flaubert and DuCamp came into possession of this volume 
I do not know. 

* Maxime DuCamp, Souvenirs littéraires, 2 vols. (Paris: Hachette, 1883). Cf. 1, 139-140. 
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the mores of Greece in his day and for her economic and social future. We 
shall have occasion to consider the effect of this information on Flaubert’s 
trip in Greece. 

We could assume that Chateaubriand was in the mind of Flaubert as 
he landed in Greece. And we find it confirmed in a letter to Bouilhet of 
December 19, 1850. While it seems very unlikely—to judge from Flau- 
bert’s Noles and letters from Greece—that he had a copy of the Jtinéraire 
de Paris 4 Jérusalem with him, I have indicated Chateaubriand’s route 
on the same map. Flaubert’s tremendous admiration for the man he 
called “le génie qui nous a nourris” lets us easily assume that he had at 
least a general familiarity with the main features of Chateaubriand’s 
itinerary’ The various routes followed by Flaubert also appear there. 
I have based my map in considerable measure on the map included in 
Aldenhoven’s book in order to be sure of rendering accurately the loca- 
tions of the routes at that time.* 


7 Par les champs et par les gréves (Paris: Conard, 1910), p. 326. On the following page 
Flaubert refers inaccurately to Chateaubriand’s visit to Thermopylz! But the accompany- 
ing remarks suggest that this is perhaps no more than an easy slip of his memory. While 
Chateaubriand’s itinerary in Greece seems to have had little or no direct effect on Flaubert, 
the earlier man’s concepts and his descriptions do have an important bearing which I hope 
to examine in a further study. 

8 I have also made use of a further map put out by Aldenhoven, Carte du royaume de la 
Gréce, de l’Epire et de la Thessalie dressée au 800,000¢ (Athens, 1839). Despite Flaubert’s 
notoriously weak spelling, most of the places can be identified from the modern Guides 
bleus. Gréce (Paris: Hachette, 1932). I have found its index more useful than an atlas. One 
must keep in mind the modern use of & for c and the interchange of 7, y and j, and of o and 
ou. The following place names, arranged alphabetically, cause trouble; I give Flaubert’s 
form first: Agia~-Marina=Haghia Marina; Andvitzena=Andritsena; Apasso Samati= 
Stamata; Budanitza = (modern) Mendenitsa, (ancient) Pharyge ; Cemino = Ziméno; Chalus, 
pic de= (misreading for?) Chalcis ; Crissa = Chrysso; Dravol= Dragoi; Erimoclisi = Khelmos 
(?); Gasturi=Gastouni; Hacamili=Hexamilia; Iogitzanika=Longaniko (?); Julinari= 
Soulinari ; Mourozoumena = M avrosouménos ; Panapanagia = Palao-Panaghia (?); Rapurna 
=Copréna; Ralyvia = Kalyvia. 

The last two require special mention. Kalyvia is thus defined in Aldenhoven’s guidebook 
(p. 428): ‘‘. . . mot @ mot, Cabanes. Les villages de la plaine qui portent ce nom dépendent 
le plus souvent d’un autre village considérable situé dans la montagne et ne sont habités 
que pendant l’hiver.” Further, we should note that on a number of occasions, the printed 
text of Flaubert’s MS works gives an initial R where the word—always a foreign one— 
actually has a K. Thus Kapréna and Kalyvia were the forms used in his guidebooks. It is 
hard to know whether this is a consistent misreading of the MSS or a consistent failure on 
the part of Flaubert to distinguish the sounds. Additional data may be found in the letter 
to Ernest Chevalier of April 9, 1851, where the text gives Ramsin for Khamsin. In the 
absence of an opportunity to examine the MSS, I can only hazard a guess. 4 confusion of a 
voiced with an unvoiced sound is most unusual: on the other hand, a rapidly written K— 
and all three examples are from MSS which would have not been written carefully—could 
easily look like an R, A misreading is perhaps more likely than a misspelling. But, particu- 
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Flaubert’s broad coverage of Greece is fairly good, given the amount 
of time at his disposal. His seven weeks in Athens let him come to know 
the capital intimately. On his northern trip, he visited Livadia and the 
grotto of Trophonius, whom he had put on the stage in the Tentation. 
He was unmoved at Delphi, which was little more than scattered stones 
in his day; but Thermopyle roused his keenest interest. And he could 
study the swiftly changing mountain scenery of the Citheron, the Heli- 
con and the Parnassus. On the southern trip, he chose the shore route 
from Megara to Corinth, presumably on the advice of Aldenhoven (page 
76). He found it—as have all who travelled it—a profoundly moving ex- 
perience of beauty. He writes in his Nofes that evening: 


Aujourd’hui une des bonnes journées du voyage, des plus profondément senties, 
des plus intimement plaisantes; de Mégare a Kineta, ¢a restera pour moi comme 
un des instants de soleil de ma vie. Pauvre chose que la plume, rien méme que 
pour se rappeler cela! [11, 140] 


Then the two men worked their way steadily southward from Mycene 
and Argos to Sparta. Here, as at Delphi, the ruins were negligible in 
1851.° But here, as there, Flaubert found in the scenery and in the atmos- 
phere the material to recreate the classical world for himself. ‘Le 
paysage de Sparte est des plus étranges et ne s’efface pas de la téte une 
fois qu’on |’a vu,” he writes to his mother some ten days later, from 
Patras, on February 9, 1851. And in the Noles (11, 149-150) he struggles 
to elucidate his feeling in the presence of the lower hills which fell off 
from where he stood toward Sparta: “Je ne sais pourquoi cela me rappelle 
le dorique et me plait étrangement, plus que le Taygéte meme (si beau 
pourtant): ce sont des montagnes stoiques ou bien spartiates.” 





larly with a man like Flaubert, one cannot be sure. In this connection, Professor Demorest 
has kindly volunteered the following: “‘From experience I can vouch for the ease with which 
K and R may be confused in Flaubert’s MSS and also for the variety of spellings which 
Flaubert often uses, as in the text of the various editions of Salammbé. I studied this prob- 
lem in Dumesnil and Demorest, Bibliographie de Gustave Flaubert (Paris: Giraud-Badin, 
1937). The achevé d’imprimer is ‘‘3-1939.”], pages 96-103.” Some slight evidence is offered 
by the fact that the fragments published in the Annales romantiques, loc. cit., correct or 
change some of the Conard readings. Andvitzena is written with a final o rather than a. 
The river Ladon is correctly spelled, while the Conard text regularly prints Ladou; and its 
Herca is corrected to Herea. 

* It is astounding to the modern student to realize how completely recent archeology 
has altered the character of the great sites in Greece. Ed. About’s comment on Sparta is 
typical of contemporary travellers and wittily revealing: ‘‘L’ancienne Sparte a péri tout 
entiére. Tandis que les débris d’Athénes brillent encore de jeunesse et de beauté, et at- 
tirent de loin les regards du voyageur, il faut chercher sous les champs d’orge un théatre 
enseveli, un tombeau, et quelques pans de muraille qui marquent la place oi fut sa rivale.” 
La Gréce contemporaine, 4th ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1860), pp. 27-28. 
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The gentle and amiable Gandar has a passage on the view from the 
plain of Sparta which draws out the full meaning from this reaction, for 
Gandar, like Flaubert, found the landscapes of Greece deeply revealing 
of the Hellenic spirit: 

La Nature d’un pays, son climat, les lignes de l’horizon, la lumiére qui les 
éclaire, le voisinage de la mer, des fleuves ou des montagnes, exerce sur les maeurs 
d’un peuple, sur son développement intellectuel, commercial et politique une 
influence immense, et que personne aujourd’hui ne cherche 4a contester. C’est 
donc apprendre 4 connaitre un peuple que de vivre od il a vécu et de respirer l’air 
qu’il respire. Souvent la nature d’une contrée est plus instructive que les ruines. 
Les ruines se dispersent confuses, mutilées, méconnaissables; elles n’ajoutent 
rien aux témoignages de |’Histoire. Mais les lieux ne changent pas si vite, et 
quelques pierres éparses dans la plaine ne m’apprennent pas d’une maniére aussi 
frappante ce que fut Sparte qu’une seule heure passée devant le Taygéte. 

Nulle part cela n’est plus sensible qu’a Sparte . . .1° 


Flaubert found his imagination more stirred by the Menelaion Hills 
than by the Taygetus range, for his is essentially a reaction of the spirit 
to the character of a special type of landscape. This reaction he always 
senses welling up within him as the landscape broadens out into a har- 
monious, spacious vista. To him this was one of the essential features of 
Hellas; we shall meet it again." 

From Sparta the route bends sharply north again to Leondari, west to 
Messene, and then north into Arcadia and the temple of Apollo at Basse. 
Flaubert shares with many other travellers a joy in the Arcadian land- 
scape. And as he approaches Olympia, descending the valley of the 
Alpheius, the reader senses his reaction in advance. When the valley 
broadens out into sweeping, harmonious curves, Flaubert has again 
exemplified before him his concept of the classical landscape: “‘Partout 
le paysage a ce caractére de simplicité et de charme, on sent de bonnes 
odeurs, la séve des bois s’infiltre dans vos muscles, le bleu du ciel descend 
en votre esprit, on vit tranquillement, heureusement” (11, 165-166). And 
a few lines earlier, he characterized the valley of the Alpheius as a “‘pays- 
age classique s’il en fut, tranquille.”” The serene peacefulness of Hellas 
Flaubert found best in her landscapes, and perhaps most near Olympia." 
The remainder of the trip offered little or nothing of interest in 1851. 


10 Lettres et souvenirs d’enseignement d’Eugéne Gandar publiés par sa famille, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Didier, 1869). Cf. 1, 365. 

4 Flaubert was aware of many other features: Attic realism and richness, an Anacreontic 
element, an Alexandrian one and still further ones. But to analyze these would take us be- 
yond a study of the itinerary. 

12 Again, Gandar (1, 219-221) draws out for us the meaning of Flaubert’s passage by refer- 
ence to a doctrine to which Flaubert gave ready assent: ‘Il existe entre les lieux célébres 
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Within the space of time at his command, Flaubert saw a great deal 
of Greece. But there are certain striking omissions which we must con- 
sider. In those days, Sunium seemed farther from Athens than it does 
today: it would have required two days which he could ill afford. And 
the fact that they went so close to Thebes without actuaily visiting it is 
to be put down to bad luck with the weather, not to deliberate intention 
(1m, 105-107). But why, when they were so close to Epidaurus, did they 
not go there? There are doubtless many reasons. As a minor one, we may 
note that Chateaubriand had felt quite content to omit it. Bad roads 
are a more important factor. But probably most important is the prosaic 
fact that they were feeling short of money. Already on December 19, 
Flaubert was able to outline, in the letter to Bouilhet, almost exactly 
what their trips would be; and, already then, he realized what he was 
omitting: 

Nous allons la semaine prochaine commencer nos courses aux Thermopyles, 
Sparte, Argos, Mycénes, Corinthe, etc. Ce ne sera guére qu’un voyage de touriste 
(oh!!): il ne nous reste ni temps ni argent .. . Constantinople nous a dévorés. 


J’aurais bien voulu voir aussi la Thessalie. Mais il faut quitter Golconde; c’est 
fini. 


If then we accept the fact that his relative lack of money will force upon 
him a rather hurried trip, a study of the map will show that he has cov- 
ered a large amount of Greece with as little duplication as possible, the 
road from Athens to Livadia being the only important exception, and 
that was not intended. 

Lack of time and money, however, will not explain the omission of 
Mistra. To have gone to Sparta, almost indecipherable ruins in his time, 
and not to have visited Mistra, startles the modern student. It is to be 
explained by a peculiar blind spot of Flaubert: the ruins of Mistra are 





et leur histoire une harmonie qui en fait le charme; on sent a les parcourir vingt siécles 
aprés leur ruine qu’ils étaient prédestinés, que ce qu’ils ont été ils devaient |’étre, que la 
nature avait mis une correspondance intime entre eux et le fait dont ils ont été le théatre, 
ou la pensée dont ils ont été le symbole. Olympie, c’est l’unité de la Gréce . . . [II n’en reste 
pas grand’ chose] et cependant, aucun lieu ne répond plus fidélement 4 l’idée qui s’attache 
4 son doux nom; aucun paysage n’est plus harmonieux dans ses lignes, plus doux au regard. 
Ces plaines fécondes, ces eaux paisibles, ces collines verdoyantes écartent |’idée de la souf- 
france, de la haine, du sang versé; la joie et la paix y respirent; c’est 1A que des peuples de 
fréres doivent se réunir pour oublier leurs querelles et jurer de s’aimer toujours.” 

% The same letter phrases the bitterness even more strongly. He notes that his trip in 
Italy will have the same defects and then says: ‘‘C’est comme pour !a Gréce; je hausse les 
€paules de pitié, en songeant que j’y vais rester quelques semaines et non quelques mois.” 
And a few lines earlier, with a crisp image: “Mon voyage d’Orient a rudement entamé mon 
mince capital. Le soleil I’a fait maigrir.” 
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medieval ruins. Flaubert and DuCamp refuse to see the medieval part 
of this land which was to them the home of the Olympian Gods, of the 
writers of the classical Greek heritage. Time and again, the guidebooks 
signaled out for mention a medieval monument; never does Flaubert do 
more than note its existence, and then sometimes only to record that he 
did not bother to go to look at it.’ More often than not, he passes over it 
in complete silence. Thus, typically, there is no mention of the church 
at Leondari, which Buchon terms “. . . une des plus anciennes et cer- 
tainement une des plus jolies de Gréce. Je la crois du dixiéme ou du 
onziéme siécle . . . ””® Flaubert seems to feel a rather superior contempt 
for those who come to Greece for anything but antiquity. Thus, he writes 
(11, 83): “‘ . . . nous entrons dans une église 4 sales peintures grecques oii 
notre drogman (quel drogman! miséricorde!) nous montre, sur une 
colonne, une inscription grecque illisible pour nous; il nous dit que tous les 
voyageurs tiennent beaucoup 4 la voir.” In this attitude he is rather un- 
usual among his contemporaries. Of the French travellers in Greece at 
this time who published accounts of their journeys, Burnouf is almost 
alone with Flaubert in this respect, saying: 

On s’explique au reste pourquoi dans la Gréce on recherche principalement les 
ruines grecques: en vérité, ce sont celles od il y a le plus d’art; une seule pierre 
hellénique a plus de valeur aux yeux d’un artiste amoureux de la forme que la tour 
franque ou turque la mieux conservée. Ce sont 4 beaucoup prés les Grecs qui ont 
le plus transformé le sol de la Gréce; ce qui reste d’eux aprés deux mille ans a plus 


de vie encore que les ruines les plus récentes de la barbarie; les fils d’Hellen ont | = 


peuplé cette terre, ils l’ont domptée, cultivée, enrichie; ils en ont fait le centre du 
monde, ils en sont les légitimes possesseurs. Les autres n’ont été que des en- 
vahisseurs, des gardes ou des passants.'* 


Flaubert, like Burnouf, would have found little of interest in Mistra. The 
same consideration explains the selection of routes which did not take | — 


him to Nauplia. 

It is sure evidence of one part of Flaubert’s concept of Greece that 
nothing from Buchon seemed worthy of record except for the classical 
information. There is little trace of any other element in either the 
Notes or the letters. Flaubert knew why he was going to Greece and would 
not be turned aside. Not only did he ignore medizval remains; he seems 
also unaware of the interest in modern Greece among his countrymen, 
or else he largely rejected it. Nineteenth-century French Hellenism in- 
cluded an interest in the Philhellenes and in modern Greece in general. 


4 Cf. Ndv, 1, 87, among others. 

% Op. cit., p. 483. 

16 “‘T)’Athénes a Corinthe,” Nouvelles Annales des voyages, Sixiéme Série, Deuxiéme 
Année (1856), tome premier, p. 306. 
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But it was rarely material capable of rousing his interest.'? To him it was 
largely a mixture of unpleasant details. As so often, his imagination was 
a more powerful stimulant to his emotions than was what actually lay 
before him. Delphi, Sparta and Olympia are, here, examples which let 
us penetrate deeply into the make-up of Flaubert. In his réle in Hellen- 
ism, Flaubert will confine himself to ancient Greece. 

If we now compare his route with that followed some ten years earlier 
by Buchon, it rapidly becomes apparent that Flaubert’s trip is a rac- 
courci of those described in his guidebook. Travel in Greece was still in its 
infancy; there was not as yet a clear and obvious tour to be made. Cha- 
teaubriand and Lamartine had been followed by many other travellers; 
but general knowledge of the geography of Greece and the location of its 
monuments was still very limited. Hence Flaubert and DuCamp were 
markedly dependent upon the accident of the guidebook which came into 
their hands.'* The map makes clear how closely they followed Buchon’s 


‘7 Flaubert’s letters from Greece do contain many picturesque details. No traveller could 
completely miss them. And like any traveller writing letters to his friends, Flaubert picked 
out those aspects of his trip having the most obviously picturesqu2 value. Naturally, mod- 
ern Greece and his experiences in it bulk large in the Correspondance. But with the exception 
of Canaris, they are relatively absent from the Notes. His apparent lack of interest in mod- 
ern Greece is in striking contrast to his thoughtful considerations of contemporary problems 
in Egypt (cf. letters to his brother of Dec. 15, 1849, and to Cloquet of Jan. 15, 1850). 
Similarly, when we compare his observations on Greece with those of his contemporaries, it 
is obvious that he had relatively little interest in modern Greece and that he shows no sign 
of understanding either her problems or her potentialities. Convenient lists of other travel- 
lers may be found in Eug. Lovinesco, op. cit., and in Henri Peyre, Bibliographie critique de 
VHellénisme en France de 1843 @ 1870, Yale Romanic Studies, vi (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1932). 

‘8 T am convinced that in the initial planning Greece was never fully intended as a part 
of this long voyage en Orient. In a letter to Ernest Chevalier on May 6, 1849, Flaubert 
mentions Greece among the places to be visited, ‘‘s’il nous reste le temps.’”” Maxime Du- 
Camp (1, Appendice) gives a copy of the itinerary he and Flaubert established before leaving 
Paris. It does not include Greece. Flaubert’s letters during the trip (vide letters to Emman- 
uel Vasse, Jan. 17, 1850; to Bouilhet, Mar. 13 and Nov. 4, 1850) show a gradual crystal- 
lizing of the decision to include Greece on the return trip. DuCamp (1, 510-512) tells an 
unlikely tale of Flaubert’s overwhelming homesickness and a decision to turn back toward 
France—via Greece—rather than to make a journey into Persia. This, he says, took place 
in September. This reason for the final inclusion of Greece we may dismiss as a falsehood. 
On April 19 Flaubert had written to Chevalier explaining that there were disquieting re- 
ports of revolts in Persia; on May 17 he wrote to Vasse outlining a new itinerary definitely 
dropping Persia. But if the journey through Greece was not merely the result of Flaubert’s 
homesickness, at any rate it was not carefully prepared in advance by a long program of 
reading and study. Flaubert and DuCamp had to depend largely on their previous know!- 
edge and on their guidebooks. Flaubert’s classical readings have been noted by Seznec, 
“Les Lectures antiques de Flaubert entre 1840 et 1850,” Revue d’ Histoire de la Philosophie 
et d'Histoire générale de la Civilisation (Dec., 1939). 
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itineraries. For many miles the routes are superimposed. Where they di- 
verge, for the most part one can sense that Flaubert and DuCamp have 
had to cut short a trip which threatened to take too much time or money. 
The northern journey, where only Buchon’s work was useful, shows this 
particularly. Thus, it will be seen that Buchon makes a jog west from 
Delphi to Salona and then back to the main route to Thermopylz. This 
extra mileage Flaubert and DuCamp decided to avoid, since Salona’s 
medizval remains would not have interested them. But what of its sys- 
tem of Hellenic fortifications? Flaubert’s careful study of the the forti- 
fications at Messene (11, 156-159) shows that he could be absorbed in the 
matter. We must presume a lack of money as the crucial factor here. In 
the case of the trip from Sparta to Leondari and Messene, the two men 
have rearranged the itinerary in radical fashion so as to reduce its length 
by eliminating loops; but they have retained the major spots of interest. 

A comparison with Chateaubriand’s route will show that they man- 
aged to reach most of his important points of interest, but that their 
route abandons his as much as it follows it. Readers of the [/inéraire will 
recall that Chateaubriand’s rather odd route is occasioned by his need 
for appropriate papers obtainable only in Tripolitza: hence the loop to 
the north. This extraneous problem explains the route which Chateau- 
briand followed from Sparta to Argos, different from that of our two 
travellers when they were going south; he wished to avoid duplication. 
The difference in route from Corinth to Megara shows DuCamp and 
Flaubert uninfluenced by Chateaubriand and following a route more 
highly recommended by Aldenhoven, as we have seen, and followed by 
Buchon. Needless to say, Aldenhoven offered much commentary on 
these routes; and Flaubert and DuCamp seem to have read him assidu- 
ously.!® But Aldenhoven considers a large number of routes, one after 
the other. He doubtless contributed to the adoption of Buchon’s routes; 
but in itself, his book was perhaps not decisive. 

We do not know what counsels may have been given Flaubert by his 
local guides and friends. That this advice would have been influential! 
is obvious; it no doubt led Flaubert and DuCamp to adopt certain parts 
of Buchon, to neglect others. But we cannot even guess at the details oi 
this aspect. 

Only one section of the itinerary causes real difficulty: Thermopyle. 
The Notes (11, 100-102) leave Flaubert’s reader as puzzled as he himsel! 
was, for he was unable to find the famous pass! The material, once ex- 


19 The wording in the Notes is often identical with that in Aldenhoven and he is referred 
to in several places. A comparison of 1, 69-73, with Aldenhoven, pp. 61-70, will indicate 
how closely Flaubert followed him. 
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plained, provides valuable insight into Flaubert’s scrupulous weighing 
of data. His commentary on Thermopyle is perhaps the most striking 
example in the Noes de voyages of how careful was his approach to doubt- 
ful information. It is most instructive to observe Flaubert as he attempts 
to unravel what was, as we shall see, a hopeless tangle. 

DuCamp says” that he and Flaubert read Plutarch at Thermopyle. 
In addition, the Notes refer to Buchon and quote Larcher’s translation 
of Herodotus.” Finally, he had his guide, Giorgi, with him. His problem 
was to make these various sources agree with one another. The Noles 
show no evidence of Flaubert’s having read Plutarch on the spot; there- 
fore, let us limit our investigations to the guide, Buchon, and Larcher. 
On the map [Plate II], I have indicated the terrain at Thermopyla, in- 
cluding two approximate shorelines, that of 480 B.c. and that of 1850. The 
key fact, apparently unknown to either Flaubert’s guide or Buchon, is 
that the shoreline had shifted radically since 480 B.c., as the river 
Sperchius filled in the head of the gulf.” Flaubert was sure to fail in his 
investigations, sure to run into contradictions; the interest for us lies in 
how carefully he went at the problem. His method is far more interesting 
than his lack of knowledge of geology.” 

As though this lack were not a sufficient handicap, Flaubert faced 
further ones: Buchon, whose word he was prepared to treat with respect, 
had made a trip to Thermopyle,™ but as he intended to continue well 
to the west afterwards, he entered the pass from the east. Flaubert, who 


20 Op. cit., 1, 541-543. DuCamp is often an untrustworthy source. 

2% P. H. Larcher, Histoire d’Hérodote, traduite du grec. Avec des Remarques Historiques et 
Critiques, un Essai sur la Chronologie d’ H érodote,et une Table Géogra phique (Paris: Crapelet, 
1802). 

® Pausanias, whom Flaubert had read upon landing in Greece (11, 124-125), gave hima 
clue to this when he explained that, even in his day, the Gulf of Lamia was already very 
muddy. Cf. 1, iv. But Flaubert may well not have recalled the passage; in any case, it was 
not conclusive. The change in the shoreline was, however, known in Flaubert’s day: the 
other visitors to Thermopylz at this time seem all to have been aware of it, with the pos- 
sible exception of Buchon. Connop Thirlwall, whose work Ad. Joanne had translated under 
the title Histoire de la Gréce ancienne (Paris: Paulin, 1847), was a further possible source for 
this information. He published a map in his English edition (London, 1846), , 312. The 
map is lacking in the French edition; but a paragraph (1, 491) explains the matter. Flaubert 
wrote to Bouilhet on Dec. 19, 1850, that he was reading Thirlwall. But he apparently felt 
that he was carrying enough texts when he had included Buchon, Larcher’s Hérodote, and 
perhaps Pausanias (he is quoted on 11, 88). The four volumes of Thirlwall were probably too 
much. Larcher’s notes do not clarify the problem. 

% Again I am indebted to Professor Demorest for drawing my attention to similar diffi- 
culties which Flaubert encountered in his trip to Carthage for the preparation of Sa- 
lammbé, particularly in regard to the exact location of the Défilé de la Hache. 

* Op. cit. pp. 319-321. 
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wished to go back toward the eas/ after the trip, naturally entered from 
the opposite side. Anyone who has ever tried to follow a guidebook 
when going in the wrong direction will sympathize with the plight of 
Flaubert in attempting to determine where he was. Lastly, Buchon 
was in error in his identification of the site of the heroic last stand of 
Leonidas! 

Let us first establish the actual scene. Following that, we can place 
Buchon’s trip in the setting. Finally, it will be possible to follow Flaubert 
in his trip through the pass and to understand his difficulties; only then 
does the sureness of his method become clear. As the map indicates, 
there is really no cne narrow pass to be called the Thermopyle; rather 
there is a long stretch where the mountains come down close to the sea. 
At the east and west ends and also at one point in the center of the 
“pass” the passage becomes extremely narrow between the foot of the 
mountain and the beginning of what is today the marsh. At the time of 
Leonidas it was here that the sea began, covering the present marshy 
ground. Leonidas would appear to have established his defense wall and 
camp at the central narrowing. At the eastern passage there are remains 
of an ancient wall, Roman or Byzantine, which Buchon will attribute to 
Justinian. 

Buchon, riding in from the east, is entering the pass: ‘Je demande si 


je suis bien sur la route des Thermopyles?—Vous étes aux Thermopyles, 
répond-on. Je regarde avec étonnement autour de moi.” He then con- 
tinues with a closer description of the site. 


Il est facile de reconnaitre encore le point désigné par Hérodote comme celui ot 
combattirent et tombérent Léonidas et ses trois cents Spartiates. A cet endroit la 
montagne, bien que belle encore de verdure, se termine d’une maniére abrupte et 
vient expirer, sans adoucir sa pente, tout 4 fait au pied de la route, qui n’a que 
quelques pas de largeur, et est bordée de l’autre cété par un marais qui s’étend 
jusqu’a la mer, et a travers lequel il est impossible de pénétrer. A quelques pas 
plus loin sont les restes d’un mur de fortification par lequel Justinien, 4 défaut de 
poitrines de braves, avait voulu fermer le passage. 


The narrowness of the pass, as he describes it, places him for us at one 
of the three “‘narrow areas” which I have noted. His mention of the wall 
of Justinian makes clear that he is at the east end rather than at the 
center, the true site of the last stand. It will be obvious that he could 
only further confuse poor Flaubert! 

We can also follow Flaubert’s passage fairly closely by comparing his 
account with the map. He and DuCamp are coming in on the road from 
Delphi. Flaubert’s notes read: 


La montagne s’appelle Laphovouni, nous haltons a ses deux tiers.—Déjeuner sur 
une fontaine. De la, la vue s’étend sur une partie de la plaine des Thermopyles; 
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un bout de mer (golfe Lamiaque) 4 droite; sur la montagne, en face, 4 gauche, 
Lamia. 

On descend encore pendant une demi-heure et |’on tourne a droite au pied de la 
montagne que l’on a descendue. 

Le golfe Lamiaque s’étend devant vous; la plaine est nue, gréve blanchatre, 
sonnante sous le pied des chevaux, avec quelques filets d’eau qui courent dessus. 
Au pied de la montagne, qu’il faut tourner, une abondante source d’eau chaude.”* 


The map will make clear that Flaubert is about to enter the western 
passage. He continues: ‘‘A un quart d’heure de la source d’eau chaude, 
on vous fait monter sur un petit tertre carré ow il y a des pierres (restes 
da mur?) et l’on vous dit que c’est 14 qu’était le lion de Léonidas.”’ It is 
about two and one-half miles from the hot springs to the site of Leonidas’ 
camp. This distance, covered in a quarter of an hour, would mean 
travelling at about ten miles per hour, not an unreasonable figure for 
men on horseback. And the “‘tertre” gives further evidence that Flaubert 
has been led to the actual site of the last stand. 

Now, although Flaubert was at the right spot, he was not at the spot 
adopted by Buchon, as we have seen. He will find contradictions as he 
examines his guidebook; and he did not realize the change wrought by 
the Sperchius. Hence, his careful examination of the site was bound to 
lead to confusion: 


Oi étaient les Thermopyles? Notre guide et Buchon sont d’accord. Quand Giorgi 
nous a dit: “Vous y étes”’, cela nous a paru absurde. Pourquoi les Perses n’entrai- 
ent-ils pas plus au dela, par la montagne que nous avons descendue ce matin? 
Qui les forgait de venir jusqu’ici? Comment se fait-il que, selon Hérodote, les 
Perses tombaient dans la mer? la mer n’est pas 1A, elle est 4 plus d’une lieue! Faut- 
i] entendre par mer marais? Alors les Grecs auraient été sur cette colline couverte 
d’épines of nous nous sommes déchirés tantét pour voir s’il y avait un défilé par 
derriére, défilé que nous n’avons pas vu! Le marais est traversé par un grand 
cours d’eau; est-ce le Sperchius? Je n’ai pas vu les restes du mur de Justinien dont 
parle Buchon. 


Flaubert finds several sorts of objections. First, it was absurd for the 
Persians to attack as they did at this site. There is, therefore, no reason 


% Buchon also notes this ‘‘croate blanche qui retentit sous les pieds comme une voite” 
and comments: “‘Rien n’est plus triste et plus disgracieux.” But he adds that the hot springs 
could doubtless be put to use and that this would help to alleviate the poverty of the region. 
His keen eye for economic and social possibilities has foreseen the future: the hot springs 
are now used in precisely the fashion which he recommends! Flaubert seems to have taken 
no account of this. At any rate, the Notes are silent. Flaubert’s Lamiague should be Malia- 
que, the form used in his day. 

*%6 His query ‘“‘restes de mur?” may refer to Buchon. 
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to believe that this is really the pass in question. Flaubert wonders 
whether they would not have been more likely to try to cross “plus au 
dela, par la montagne que nous avons descendue ce matin,” ‘hat is, 
behind the crest of the ridge which drops down to the pass. Now, of course, 
the Persians did send a part of their army around in just this fashion. 
Had Flaubert understood the nature of the terrain better, his question 
would have been why they would have bothered to send any of their army 
down through this area.’ Since he finds it unlikely, he doubts that he is 
at Thermopyle. 

The problem of why the Persians should have elected to cross here is 
but one of the difficulties. Flaubert notes the absence of a ‘‘mer.”’ He 
wonders if the word has been mistranslated. Had he considered more the 
facts than the words, he might have fallen upon the true explanation. 
Surely this was not his first acquaintance with a river delta! But we can 
the better sympathize with the plight of Flaubert, a casual traveller 
passing through, when we realize that he had no means at hand to find 
out if the “‘grand cours d’eau”’ was actually the Sperchius. Nor could he 
elucidate the problem of Buchon’s wall, although the difficulty is quite 
clear to us: it was not there to be seen. And when, later, Flaubert did 
pass the wall, he had stopped looking for it; hence he did not notice 
it. Had he had more detailed information about the spot and more time, 
he might have been more successful. 

Flaubert turns, then, to Larcher’s translation of Herodotus,”* asking: 


Les Thermopyles ne seraient-ils pas la gorge étroite au haut de laquelle est 
Budanitza? Alors je comprends que, pour arriver 4 ce sommet, les Perses aient 
mis toute la nuit. Quel est le sens du mot précis traduit par défilé dans Larcher? 
En résumé, c’est 1a, a l’extrémité Nord de cette longue colline, que devait se 
trouver le passage, ou c’est la gorge de Budanitza. Dans cette hypothése, les 
Perses, par le flanc, auraient pu tomber dans la mer, et c’est bien 1a un défilé, et 
qui s’ouvre par en bas, qui a une “‘place plus large’. 


Here we find him taking refuge in purely verbal criticism again. The mer- 
marais problem had already bothered him. Now it is the “‘défilé.”” The 


*7 The answer is probably that the Persians were anxious not to let Leonidas get away, 
not to have him still commanding a real force in their rear. Actually, Flaubert’s question is 
a good one. In 279, the Gaul Brennus did exactly what Flaubert suggests, taking his whole 
army along the Anopea, as the path is called. But this gave the Greeks under Callippos time 
to flee (cf. Pausanias, 1, x, and x, xx ff.). Fearing this attack over the pass, Antiochus III, 
king of Syria, tried to defend the path by erecting walls along it. These were taken by the 
attacking force. Therefore, Flaubert’s question is not to be dismissed as irrelevant. 

*8 Herodotus discusses the battle at Thermopyle in Bk. vn, pp. 198 ff. of the Larcher 
translation. 
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word suggests a narrow pass between two mountains, not between a 
mountain and a sea: this leads Flaubert to consider the gorge leading up 
to Budanitza which will better fit the word used. Of course, his specula- 
tion is quite fruitless. Lastly, there is the problem of the “place plus 
large.” Flaubert is quoting from memory, assuming that he is referring 
to v1, 223, where Larcher uses the phrases “‘l’endroit le plus large du 
défilé” and “un espace plus étendu.” In any case, the map will make 
clear what Herodotus referred to: the Lacedemonians advanced to the 
east of the wall for the opening attack. Here they had a wider space. 

Flaubert, defeated before he started, has still made a valiant attempt 
to clarify the situation. His refusal to slip easily over the difficulties has 
made problems for him; but it is a tribute to his persistence and method 
that he has faced them, one by one, and has refused to take a stand on 
the basis of insufficient information. Flaubert’s questions on the spot at 
Thermopyle have allowed us to watch him at work as he furthered his 
apprenticeship in archeology, which was to be so important for Sa- 
lammbé and Hérodias. 

His questions take on particular significance when we recall that 
thenceforth one of his dreams was to write the story of the Battle of 
Thermopylz. As so often, DuCamp offers puzzling data: 


Flaubert était plein de joie, il criait: “Passant! va dire 4 Sparte... ” Il me di- 
sait: “Comment se fait-il que ce petit combat domine toutes les batailles, toutes 
les tueries de l’antiquité? Ce fut une affaire d’avant-garde comme il y en eut tant. 
Pourquoi ces Spartiates ont-ils été des héros? C’étaient trois cents bourgeois, 
trois cents gardes nationaux qui avaient quitté leurs boutiques et qui vinrent ici 
parce que c’était leur tour de service; ils sont tous morts parce qu’ils étaient at- 
taqués par derriére et par devant et qu’ils ne pouvaient fuir ni 4 gauche ni a 
droite”. [1, 542-543] 


If Flaubert did really ask why the combat was so famous, he would have 
found that Pausanias had asked it before him (Bk. 11, iv), answering 
that the glory attached to the name of Leonidas is to be explained by the 
splendor and power of Xerxes. Had Leonidas not been betrayed, he 
would have stopped this seemingly omnipotent monarch and saved 
Greece from the ravages which followed. But I find that DuCamp’s 
report of Flaubert’s further remarks is open to question. I am inclined 
to doubt that he would have shown so little historical sense as to confuse 
nineteenth-century French bourgeois reactions with those of Spartans 
of the fifth century B.c. It may, of course, have been said in jest; but 
then DuCamp is unfair in reporting it as he does. 

DuCamp continues his paragraph with the notation that Flaubert, 
ever after, hoped to write the story of the battle. Maupassant, among 
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many others,” confirms this. But his statement suggests a far different 
and more plausible basis for the story. Of course he is writing of a Flau- 
bert many years older: 


Il comptait écrire d’abord le Combat des Thermopyles et il devait accomplir un 
voyage en Gréce au commencement de |’année 1882 pour voir le paysage réel de 
cette lutte surhumaine. 

Il voulait faire de cela une sorte de récit patriotique simple et terrible, qu’on 
pourrait lire aux enfants de tous les peuples pour leur apprendre l’amour du pays. 

Il voulait montrer les Ames vaillantes, les coeurs magnamines et les corps 
vigoureux de ces héros symboliques, et, sans employer un mot technique, ni un 
terme ancien, dire cette bataille immortelle qui n’appartient pas a l’histoire d’une 
nation, mais 4 l’histoire du monde. II se réjouissait 4 l’idée d’écrire en termes 
sonores les adieux de ces guerriers recommandant 4 leurs femmes, s’ils mouraient 
dans la rencontre, d’épouser vite des hommes robustes pour donner de nouveaux 
fils 4 la patrie. La pensée seule de ce conte héroique jetait Flaubert dans un en- 
thousiasme violent.*° 


We may join the Flaubertistes in regretting that he did not live to write 
this “Doric,” “Spartan” tale to fit it into his vision of the Lacedemonian 
landscapes. 

We have now established Flaubert’s itinerary, elucidated his problems 
at Thermopyle and considered his reactions to the various regions of 
Greece which he visited. He travelled many miles and had a wide ac- 
quaintance with Hellas. But as we have seen, he restricted himself to 
classical Greece. Eschewing any interest in medieval Greece or modern 
Philhellenism, he focussed his attention essentially on the only aspect of 
Greece which seemed important to him. Concentrating upon this, he 
gains in depth what he loses in breadth. He will make his contributions 
to Hellenism in his understanding of ancient Greece and his concepts of 
what she stood for. 


Pomona COLLEGE 
Claremont, California 


29 A very similar story appears in the Journal des Goncourt, v1, 86. Further corroboration 
is to be found in the letters to Madame Roger des Genettes of April 2 and Nov. 10, 1877, 
and in the letter to his niece Caroline of June 15, 1879. This interest of Flaubert’s, albeit 
only nascent at the time of his visit, perhaps explains the minute description of the view from 
the pass which he gives in the Notes. It isa purely factual account of what there is to be seen 
and is in no sense a literary exercise. 

® Preface to Lettres de Gustave Flaubert 4 George Sand (Paris: Charpentier, 1884). 
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FLAUBERT AUF GOETHES SPUREN: IN ITALIEN 
UND IM CHATEAU DES C@URS 


Von MARIANNE BONWIT 


EINE Verehrung fiir Goethe hat Gustave Flaubert oft und gern 
kundgetan, sei es, daB er Zeitgenossen wie Dumas und Victor Hugo 
grundsitzlich nach ihrem Verstandnis des deutschen Dichters beurteilt, 
sei es, daf§ er ganz selbstverstindlich Goethe neben Homer, Rabelais 
und Shakespeare stellt, wenn er seine héchsten Vorbilder nennt.! 

Flauberts Biographen und Kritiker haben sich entweder mit Goethes 
Einflu8 auf einzelne Hauptwerke Flauberts befafit, besonders mit den 
Zusammenhingen zwischen Wilhelm Meister und der Education senti- 
mentale oder denen zwischen Faust und der Tentation de Saint Antoine, 
oder sie haben Goethes Spuren im Gesamtwerk Flauberts verfolgt. 
Hinweise auf Abhangigkeit oder Nachfolge fehlen in fast keiner gréSeren 
Arbeit iiber Flaubert. So vergleicht beispielsweise Paul Valery den Saint 
Antoine mit Faust, um die gréfere Passivitit des Flaubertschen Helden 
ins rechte Licht zu setzen.? Léon Degoumois spiirt in seiner eingehenden 
Untersuchung Flaubert @ l’école de Goethe (Genf, 1925) iiberall Anklinge 
auf, von den friihsten Jugendschriften Flauberts bis zum posthum erschie- 
nenen Romanfragment Bouvard et Pécuchet, am wenigsten in Salammbé, 
diesem nach Idee und Form wohl goethefremdesten Werk. 

Sogar Degoumois’ mafgebende Arbeit la&t jedoch Parallelerschei- 
nungen im Leben und im Werk der beiden Dichter unbeachtet. Im Leben 
beider ist die Reise ans Mittelmeer ein Bildungserlebnis von gar nicht 
zu iiberschatzender Bedeutung: erst danach kommen beide zum Bewufit- 
sein ihres reifen Selbst. Wahrend sie sich hierin erstaunlich ahneln, tritt 
eine bemerkenswerte Verschiedenheit zu Tage, wenn man eine bisher 
scheinbar iibersehene Abwandlung des Faust-Themas bei Flaubert 
betrachtet, in dessen Work das faustische Element eine so beherrschende 
und dauerhafte Rolle spielt. Neben den unersittlich Wissensdurstigen, 
den einsiedlerischen Junggesellen wie Smarh, Saint Antoine und noch 
Bouvard und Pécuchet, deren faustisches Geschick bekannt ist, steht 

1 Flaubert, Correspondance (Paris, 1926)—hiernach angefiihrt als Corr.—u1, 313, vu, 69, 
237. 

* Valéry, Variété V (Paris, 1945), S. 203. Interessanterweise trennt auch Valéry in Mon 
Faust (Paris, 1946) die verschiedenen faustischen Themen voneinander, wobei Le Soli- 
taire . . . zur “‘féerie dramatique” wird. Unter den gréGeren Arbeiten behandeln besonders 
folgende Goethes Einflu8 auf Flaubert: A. Coleman, Flaubert’s Literary Development in 
the Light of His ‘Mémoires d’un Fou,’ ‘Novembre,’ and ‘Education sentimentale’ (1845), 
Elliott Monographs, No. 1 (Baltimore—Paris, 1914); R. Dumesnil, Gustave Flaubert, 


Homme et Veuvre (Paris, 1932); E. W. Fischer, Etudes sur Flaubert inédit (Leipzig, 1908); 
P. L. Shanks, Flaubert’s Youth (Baltimore, 1927). 
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_ namlich Paul, der Held des wenig bekannten und technisch gewagten 


Marchenspiels Le Chateau des Ceurs. Plétzlich und einmalig taucht 1863 
bei Flaubert das faustische Motiv der rettenden Liebe auf. 


I 


Die Grofe Reise scheidet fiir beide Séhne des gehobenen Birgertums 


_ die Jugend mit ihren wilden Fluten ungebiandigten Gefiihls und heraus- 


geschleuderter Dichtungen von der Reife, welche Gemiitsbewegungen 
und Werke in ruhigem, klarem Flu& erscheinen laGt. In Flauberts 
Jugendwerken ahneln die Helden Werther, auch darin da sie unmittel- 
bar und unverklart die Ziige des jungen Verfassers, aber keineswegs sein 
Schicksal, spiegeln. Daf die erste Education sentimentale (1845) an 
Wilhelm Meister erinnert, erkennt schon Flauberts Studienfreund Maxime 
Du Camp, ohne aber anzudeuten, da hier zum ersten Mal bei Flaubert 
ein Gleichgewicht erstrebt wird, indem der besonnene, weltkluge Henry 
neben dem ungestiimen Jules steht, wie Werner neben Wilhelm. Bei 
beiden Dichtern liegen die bestimmenden, wenn auch ganz anders 


_ gearteten, Liebeserlebnisse vor dem Aufbruch in die klare und klarende 


Welt der Mittelmeerlandschaft: Elisa Schlésinger und Louise Colet wie 
die Mailieben des jungen Goethe und Charlotte von Stein. 

Auf den ersten Blick scheint die Reise des 28 jahrigen Flaubert nach 
Aegypten, dem Nahen Osten, Griechenland und Italien (1849-51) in 
einen andern Lebensabschnitt zu fallen als die Fahrt des 37 jahrigen 
Goethe nach Italien (1786-88). Betrachtet man aber das Leben jedes der 
beiden in seiner Gesamtheit, so zeight sich, daf§ die Reise fast genau in 
die Lebensmitte fallt—Flaubert war im doppelten Sinn friiher fertig als 
Goethe. 

Beider Reiseberichte lassen bei aller Verschiedenheit im einzelnen eine 


_ auffallende Uebereinstimmung im wesentlichen erkennen: gliickliches 


SERA Salle aPC Lk 28 bi a Psi le 





GenieBen siidlicher Klarheit und Warme, weniger archiologische Ver- 
senkung in die Vergangenheit als Betrachtung lebendiger Gegenwart, in 
allem getreuliche Beobachtung kleiner und kleinster Einzelheiten. Es 
ist, als richteten sich im Norden beider Augen auf die verheiSungsvoll 
verschwommenen Grenzgebiete des Sichtbaren, in Siiden aber auf fest- 
umrissene, klare Dinge, die nichts mehr zu versprechen haben, weil sie 
sich so ganz und gar darbieten. 

Zwei Beispiele mégen dies verdeutlichen. In Goethes [talienischer Reise 
liest man unter dem Datum des 11. Marz 1787: ‘‘Pompeji setzt jeder- 
mann wegen seiner Enge und Kleinheit in Verwunderung. . . . Selbst 
Sffentliche Werke, die Bank am Tor, der Tempel, sodann auch eine Villa 
in der Nahe, mehr Modell und Puppenschrank ais Gebiiude.” Und zwei 


5 Souvenirs littéraires (Paris, 1892), 1, 219. 
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Tage spater, am 13. Marz, heifit es: “‘Die Hauser sind klein und eng, 
aber alle inwendig aufs zierlichste gemalt. Das Stadttor merkwiirdig, 
mit den Griabern gleich daran.” 

Auch Flaubert betrachtet Pompeji durchaus nicht mit ehrfiirchtigem 
Staunen, sondern er beobachtet, ahnlich wie der praktisch denkende 
Goethe, GréSenverhialtnisse und Einzelheiten. So fallt auch ihm das 
Kleine und Zierliche auf, und er bemerkt im Hause des Richters die 
“petite grotte factice,” das “petit bassin de marbre,’’ desgleichen “un 
petit groupe d’enfant retirant un caillou de marbre de dedans le sabot 
d’un Faune.” Weit davon entfernt, hier “‘edle Einfalt” zu wittern, meint 
er: “Il est impossible de voir quelque chose de plus rococo.”” Dagegen 
stellt er im Haus des Bickers fest: “‘Le four est exactement comme les 
ndétres.’”* 

Weit besser als Pompeji gefallt beiden das bewegte, heitere Neapel. 
Goethe ‘“‘verzieh es allen, die in Neapel von Sinnen kommen” (27. 
Februar 1787). In Neapel lernte sogar Flaubert, der sonst so oft vor 
dem Leben zuriickschreckte, das Leben lieben: ‘‘C’est 4 Naples qu’il faut 
aller pour se retremper de jeunesse, pour aimer la vie. Le soleil méme en 
est amoureux” (Corr., 11, 307). 

Und dann die Kunst! Goethe und Flaubert sind vom Anblick der Six- 
tinischen Kapelle aufs tiefste ergriffen. Ganz im Gegensatz zu ihren 
Schilderungen von Pompeji, erwahnen sie keine Einzelheiten. Vor dem 
Wesen des grofSen Kiinstlers verstummt die Frage nach seiner Leistung 
im rein technischen Sinn, und nur im Vergleich mit dem Héchsten—be- 
deutsamerweise Natur fiir Goethe, Kunst fiir Flaubert—la£t sich die 
Gré8e iiberhaupt erfassen. Darum spricht wohl Goethe hier vom “‘Hei- 
ligtum” und ruft aus: “Die innere Sicherheit und Mannlichkeit des 
Meisters, seine Grofheit geht iiber allen Ausdruck” (22 Nov. 1786). 
Zehn Tage spater folgt eine Bemerkung, die auferst erstaunlich anmu- 
ten miifite, bedichte man nicht, da& Goethe die Natur doch immer vom 
Menschlichen her und aufs Menschliche hin betrachtete: “Ich bin in 
dem Augenblicke so fiir Michelangelo eingenommen, daf mir nicht einma! 
die Natur auf ihn schmeckt, da ich sie doch nicht mit so grofen Augen 
wie er sehen kann’”’ (2 Dez. 1786). 

Auch Flaubert, vollkommen iberwiltigt, sucht nach Mafstiaben, die 
er, seiner Natur nach und seiner Zeit gema&, in der Kunst findet. Und so 
beschwort er Goethe selbst herauf und bezieht ihn in die Welt des letzhin 
Meisterhaften ein: 


Je suis €pouvanté du Jugement Dernier, de Michel-Ange. C’est du Goethe, du 
Dante et du Shakespeare fondus dans un art unique. Ca n’a pas de nom et le mot 
sublime me parait mesquin. [Corr., 11, 305; s. auch S. 303] 


* Gustave Flaubert, Notes de voyage (Paris, 1910), 11, 238, 241. 
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Marianne Bonwit 391 
Si tu me demandes ce que j’ai vu de plus beau 4 Rome, d’abord la Chapelle Six- 
tine de Michel-Ange. C’est immense, 4 la Goethe, avec plus de passion. I] me 
semble que Michel-Ange est quelque chose d’inoui comme serait un Homére 
shakespearien. [Corr., 11, 313] 


Und nach diesen Erlebnissen kommt die Heimfahrt, damit gewisser- 
mafen die Beschrankung auf sich selbst, ein Abstandnehmen von der 
heimatlichen Umgebung im Licht der neuen Erlebnisse, an denen diese 
Umgebung nicht hatte teilnehmen kénnen. Beside leben einsam, Goethe 
nach 1788 in Weimar, Flaubert etwa siebzig Jahre spiater in Croisset. 
Den vielleicht jetzt noch stirker empfundenen Unzulinglichkeiten 
gegentiber bleibt beiden die Arbeit. 1790 erscheint Faust, ein Fragment 
vor der Oeffentlichkeit; 1856 kommt Madame Bovary heraus. An Faust 
hatte Goethe in Rom gefeilt; der Name der normannischen Heldin war 
Flaubert bei den Pyramiden und Katarakten eingefallen.’ In beiden 
Fallen hatte sich der heimatliche, im tiefsten Sinn wesensverwandte 
Stoff in der Fremde geklart, und das Werk des Dichters hatte, wie sein 
Leben, die “geprigte Form lebend”’ entwickelt. 


II 


Ganz wie Goethe sah Flaubert zeit seines dichterischen Schaffens 
vielerlei Schattenfiguren und Widerspiegelungen, vergréfert und ver- 
kleinert, verzerrt und veredelt, in sich selbstaindig und dabei innerlichst 
verwandt, um sich herum geistern, bis sie sich im Werk bannen liefen. 
In vielen Dingen ahneln sie Faust. Der Smarh des Achtzehnjahrigen, 
ein ungeheuerliches und garstiges, doch grofi angelegtes Stiick vereint in 
noch unsicherm Bund Teuflisches und Groteskes, Satan und den Kobold 
Yuk, den grofien Widersacher und den Geist des Licherlichen, der den 
Teufel selbst zum besten halt. Goethes Einflu& ist hier klar ersichtlich, 
der von Rabelais aber mindestens ebenso. Quinet hatte den Vermittler 
gespielt; in seinem A hasvérus aber verauGerlicht er den Fluch, der auf dem 
auferordentlichen Menschen lastet, und dadurch wirkt vieles bei ihm 
und in den von ihm beeinflu&ten friihen Versuchen Flauberts melodra- 
matisch und psychologisch iiberspitzt. 

Dies gilt auch fiir die erste Fassung der Tentation de Saint Antoine. Im 
Jahre 1849 liest Flaubert sie den Freunden Bouilhet und Du Camp vor, 
und sie raten ihm, dies ungeschlachte Stiick liegen zu lassen, um statt- 
dessen lieber die Geschichte zu gestalten, die dem Assistenten von Flau- 
berts Vater zugestofen ist; das war ein beschrankter Landheilgehilfe 
namens Delamare, der Ungliick mit seiner Frau hatte—und in der 
Literatur sein Gliick als Charles Bovary gemacht hat. Flaubert ver- 


5M. Du Camp, op. cit., 1, 352; Du Camp ist kein sehr glaubwiirdiger Berichterstatter, 
aber ich sehe keinen Grund, hier an seiner Darstellung zu zweifeln. 
8 Ibid., Kap. x11. 
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éffentlicht aber doch 1856 einige iiberarbeitete Bruchstiicke der Tenta- 
tion, gibt dann allerdings weitere Veréffentlichung auf, weil gerade der 
ProzeB um Madame Bovery schwebt und er den Gegnern nicht noch mehr 
staats- und kirchenfeindliches Material in die Hinde spielen will. Erst 
1874 erscheint die engiiltige Fassung des Werkes, das dem Verfasser das 
liebste von allen war.’ 

Die Tentation verdient es, im Zusammenhang mit einem minder be- 
kannten und noch weniger erfolgreichen Theaterstiick Flauberts erwahnt 
zu werden; nicht nur, weil sich hier zum ersten Male seine Zihigkeit 
erweist, sobald es sich um das Fertigstellen und Herausbringen drama- 
tischer Werke handelt und um die grofie Versuchung, die das Theater 
fiir diesen geborenen Romanschriftsteller darstellte, sondern fast noch 
mehr, weil Flauberts Antonius so rein jenes faustische Streben verkérpert 
das in Natur und Wissenschaft das Heil sucht und findet.® 

Die Erlésung des faustischen Menschen durch die Liebe wird in einem 
andern Werk dargestellt. Im Jahre 1852 denkt Flaubert an einen Mir- 
chenstoff, kommt aber erst zehn Jahre spiter darauf zuriick und arbeitet 
mit Hilfe der Freunde Bouilhet und d’Osmoy den Plan aus. Er schreibt 
das Stiick mit einer fiir ihn unerhérten und im Roman nie erreichten 
Schnelligkeit nieder. Im Oktober 1863 ist es fertig, wird dann jahrelang 
als unauffiihrbar von einem Theaterdirektor zum andern geschoben und 
erscheint erst 1879-80 im Druck.® 

Als Miarchenspiel hat das Chateau des Ceurs offensichtliche Schwi- 
chen: einerseits zu schnellen Szenenwechsel, andererseits eine sich durch 
10 “Bilder” schleppende Handlung, deren gegen die Bourgeoisie gerich- 
tete Sarkasmen durch Wiederholung nicht gewinnen. Und gerade diese 
Bourgeoisie bildete das Theaterpublikum. An die heiteren, leichten 
Spielereien Offenbachscher Operetten gewéhnt und andererseits bereit, 
sich etwa den wirklichkeitsnahen Tendenzdramen eines Augier aus- 
zusetzen, wire dies Publikum recht iiberrascht gewesen, hatte man ihm 
dies Marchenspiel zugemutet, das vom Verfasser der Madame Bovary 
stammte. Denn worum geht es hier mit einem Male? 

In Chateau des Ceurs kimpfen die Miachte des Bésen, die Gnomen, 
gegen die schon fast iiberwundenen Krifte des Guten, die Feen. Diese 
kénnen nur noch gewinnen, falls ein menschliches Paar unter ihrer 


7 Willa Cather, Not Under Forty (New York, 1936), S. 16. Miss Cather zitiert Mme 
Franklin Grout, Flauberts Nichte und Vertraute. 

8 Im Gegensatz dazu stehen Flauberts Romangestalten, die alle, wie Werther, am Per- 
sénlichen haften und daran scheitern. Wenn Werther sein ‘‘Herzchen wie ein krankes Kind” 
halt, so heift es von Emma Bovary: ‘‘Elle rejetait comme inutile tout ce qui ne contri- 
buait pas 4 la consommation de son cceur.”’ Vgl. L. P. Shanks, op. cit., S. 147, 187. 

® Jean Canu, Flaubert, Auteur dramatique (Paris, 1946), Kap. 1. 
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Obhut den Weg zum Guten findet und einander treu bleibt bis in den 
Tod. Eine hoffnungslose Aufgabe, so scheint es, angesichts einer heuch- 
lerischen, nur auf materiellen Gewinn bedachten Gesellschaft, in der die 
Bankiers die grofe Rolle spielen—und keine gute; aber die Feen ver- 
trauen auf Paul und Jeanne. 

Paul ist ein begabter junger Mensch, mit kiinstlerischem Talent, ur- 
spriinglich wohlhabend, aber um sein Vermégen gebracht. Jeanne dage- 
gen ist bauerlich ungewandt, herzensgut, aber leicht betért. Immerhin 
beharren beide auf dem rechten Weg in einem ‘“dunklen Drang,” der 
viel weniger bewuft ist als bei Faust. Paul widersteht der Versuchung, 
sich an kaufmannischen oder kiinstlerischen Schwindelgeschiften zu 
beteiligen, einer recht armseligen, aber zeitgemiff{en Versuchung. 
Jeannes Priifungen erinnern auch nur von ferne an Gretchens. Das Gold, 
woran sie hingt, ist Glanz, Geltung in der Gesellschaft. Sie wird aber 
weder ein Modedaimchen, noch eine dem Kochtopf ergebene, allem 
Héheren unzugingliche, respektierliche Hausfrau, noch weniger eine 
absolute und tyrannische Kénigin. Beide Liebenden werden ihrer Auf- 
gabe gerecht. 

Aber auch hier handelt es sich iiber die persénliche Entwicklung hinaus 
um Pflichten gegen die Gemeinschaft. Zwar nicht darum, “auf freiem 
Grund mit freiem Volk zu stehn,” aber immerhin um die sittliche Not- 
wendigkeit, den Menschen ihre von den Gnomen gestohlenen Herzen 
zuriickzuerstatten. Das gelingt bei allen, aufer bei dem Allerreichsten; 
der kommt besser ohne Herz aus. Welcher Unterschied zwischen den 
Hindernissen, die der Erlésung im Wege stehen! Faust wird schuldig an 
Philemon und Baucis, begeht aber diese Herzlosigkeit im Interesse der 
Gesellschaft; die spatergeborenen Helden aber miissen einen Teil ihrer 
Aufgabe schuldig bleiben, weil ein michtiger Vertreter der Gesellschaft 
herzlos bleiben méchte. Die Feen meinen jedoch, etwas Herzlosigkeit 
gehére eben einmal zum menschlichen Leben und bestehen daher nicht 
auf der restlosen Riickerstattung der Herzen. Im wesentlichen ist die 
Bedingung erfiillt, und die Liebenden werden unter die Unsterblichen 
versetzt. Die oberste Fee, geniigsamer als die Michte des Himmels bei 
Goethe, verlangt keinerlei weitere Wirksamkeit von ihnen. Aber Pauls 
Diener, Dominique, mu auf Erden bleiben, um als ein im engsten Sinn 
aufs Materielle bedachter Gehilfe, als ‘“Herzbube,”’ Schwindlern auf die 
Finger zu sehen und die Verlierenden zu trésten. 

Das Chateau des Ceurs sticht auffallend von allen Werken des reifen 
Flaubert ab. Wiahrend er es sich sonst untersagt, tiberhaupt erkennen zu 
lassen, was er fiir gut und was fiir bése hilt, personifiziert er hier das 
Gute und das Bése. Dariiber hinaus fiihrt er mit allerlei gewaltsamen 
Mitteln die Tugend zum Sieg und belohnt ihre Vertreter. Der fast unreif 
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klingende Sarkasmus des Epilogs: ‘“‘La Vertu étant récompensée, on 
n’aura rien a dire!” tauscht ebensowenig iiber die erzwungene Lisung 
wie iiber die Gefiihle des Dichters. Dieser zeigt nirgends, warum denn 
die Gnomen verlieren miissen, nachdem ihre Sache so gut steht, lagt 
aber keinen Zweifel dariiber, daf das Bése nicht siegen darf. Indem die 
Feen Paul und Jeanne belohnen, zahlen sie fiir ihre eigne Rettung. 
Flaubert sieht die Ohnmacht des Guten in der Welt und kann dessen 
Sieg eben nur in einem Marchenspiel darstellen, wenn er nicht der 
Vernunft Abbruch tun will. Wiahrend sonst der Realist in ihm den 
enttauschten Idealisten verspottet, triumphiert dies eine Mal der Idealist 
iiber den erdgebundenen Realisten, der sich mit dem Epilog als einem 
geringen Zugestandnis begniigen muf. 

Zwei Umstinde mégen dazu beigetragen haben, daf} dies um 1862-63 
verfaSte Theaterstiick in so starkem Gegensatz zu den Werken steht, 
die Flaubert zu dieser Zeit beschaftigen: bis 1862 Salammb6é, bis 1869 die 
Education sentimentale. 

Um 1863 machte Flaubert die Bekanntschaft von George Sand. 
Damals war sie grofSmiitterlich mild, nicht mehr die Frauenrechtlerin 
in Mannerkleidung, sondern “Unsere liebe Frau von Nohant.’’ Sie 
forderte ihn auf, seiner herben Welt- und Kunstanschauung zu entsagen!® 
und wenn ihm das auch unmdglich war, so bemiihte er sich doch unter 
George Sands Einflu®, sich weniger verhartet, etwas konzilianter zu 
geben. Ihr hat er die menschlich wairmste Erzahlung, Un Ceur simple, 
unter seinen Trois Contes zugedacht (Corr., vit, 65). Gerade um diese 
Zeit, als George Sand in sein Leben trat, las Flaubert auch wieder 
Goethe." 

Und da gestaltet er auf seine Weise, auf die ihm mégliche und gemife, 
sein Gegenstiick zu denjenigen Bestandteilen von Faust, die er vorher 
scheinbar unbeachtet gelassen hatte. Von den friihsten Versuchen, dem 
Voyage en enfer (vor 1835), dem ersten tiberhaupt bekannten Werk 
Flauberts, iiber Réve d’enfer (1837), Danse des morts (1838), Smarh (1839) 
bis zur Tentation de Saint Antoine in der Fassung von 1849 hatte er 
immer nur das faustische Motiv des sich bis zum Frevel versteigernden 
Wissensdrangs behandelt, erhéht durch Byronischen Weltschmerz und 
eigene Erlebnisse, die ihm den Abstand zwischen Phantasie und Wirk- 
lichkeit immer wieder schmerzhaft zum Bewuftsein brachten. 

Dabei ist bedeutsam, wie in den faustischen Versuchen und Versuchun- 
gen Flauberts die menschlichen Beziehungen an Wichtigkeit gewinnen. 
In den friihsten Entwiirfen steht der Held ganz einsam dem Teufel 
gegeniiber; bei Smarh gibt es schon “Yuk,” weder dem Menschen noch 


10 G. Sand, Ewores (Paris, 1866-1910), xxx, 432, 441-442, und passim. 
1" L. Degoumois, Flaubert 4 I’ Ecole de Goethe (Genf, 1925), S. 29-30. 
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dem Teufel verpflichtet oder befreundet; fiir Saint Antoine gehéren die 
Erinnerungen an geliebte Menschen zu den starken Versuchungen. Im 
Chateau des Ceurs schlieBlich wird die Beziehung zwischen zwei Men- 
schen zum Angelpunkt des ganzen Geschehens. Hier riickt das andere 
faustische Thema in den Vordergrund. Die Handlung spielt nicht mehr 
im Reich des Geistes, sondern in dem des Herzens; die Erlésung kommt 
nicht aus der Erkenntnis, sondern aus Tat und Liebe. 

Allerdings ist Jeanne zwar so naiv wie Gretchen, aber minder reizvoll. 
Paul ist ein verbiirgerlichter Faust—das reine Streben geht bei ihm nur 
bis zur Ablehnung unsauberen Gewinns. Das Philistertum Dominiques 
steht in seiner kleinlich materiellen Berechnung tief unter dem Wagners. 
Der Kénig der Gnomen ist ein plumper Teufel neben dem weltmian- 
nischen Mephistopheles und die Kénigin der Feen eine schwachere 
Herrscherin im Reich der Liebe als die Mater Gloriosa des zweiten Faust. 
Aber selbst wenn hier die Vertreterin des “‘Ewig-Weiblichen” zu sehr als 
dea ex machina erscheint, so bleibt doch die Rollenverteilung bestehen: 
hier der Versucher, dort die Retterin; hier wie dort kennt die Frau nur 
die eine einzige, unwandelbare Liebe, wihrend der Mann sie vergifit, bis 
sie ihn erlést. 

Bei Flaubert wird Marthe Schwerdileins Rolle von Jeannes kupple- 
rischen Eltern itibernommen. Dies erscheint wenig glaubhaft und wird 
nur dadurch begriindet, daS in der Welt, zu der auch diese Bauern ge- 
héren, Geld und Besitz die héchsten, wenn nicht die einzigen Werte sind. 
Die larmende Gesellschaft in Auerbachs Keller wie auch die glinzende 
am kaiserlichen Hof schrankt sich ein auf den Kreis um den Bankier 
Klékher. Diese Gesellschaft anmaf®ender, unkultivierter Geldmenschen 
und ihrer Damen wirkt roh wie im Schwank, naiv vereinfacht und durch- 
aus nicht marchenhaft verklart.” 

Drei Einzelziige in Flauberts Stiick erinnern fast wértlich an Faust. (1) 
Der Kénig der Gnomen laft seine Macht durch einen Feuerzauber er- 
kennen, der an Mephistopheles’ Kunststiick in Auerbachs Keller ge- 
mahnt. Nachdem sein Hinweis auf irdische Gliicksgiiter wirkungslos 
verhalit ist, zeigt er Paul, was er im Reich der Elemente vermag: er 
bestellt Punsch, der von selbst ins Brennen gerit; “le punch, qui a 
continué de briler, se multiplie sur les autres tables, et les flammes 


% Der Salon Klokher anhelt dem der Bankiersgattin Mme Dambreuse in der Education 
sentimentale (1869). Schon im Chateau des Cours gibt es einen Grafen Cisy. Paul erscheint 
als ein Vorgiinger von Frédéric Moreau, der zwar zu passiv ist und zu sehr an der Wirk- 
lichkeit haftet, um einer marchenartigen Erlésung teilhaftig zu werden, aber eben auch zu 
den Erscheinungsformen des faustisch strebenden Menschen bei Flaubert gehért. In 
Frédéric Moreau vereinigen sich so Elemente, die von Faust wie von Wilhelm Meister 
herriihren. 
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sautillent ¢a et la dans l’air comme des feux follets.””* (2) Jeanne gibt als 
Grund fiir Pauls Mifachtung an: “‘C’est parce que je ne suis pas une 
belle dame de la ville! parce que je n’ai pas de robes 4 volants ...” 
(Flaubert, Thédtre, S. 236; vgl. Faust, Vers 2607). Das ist wie ein ver- 
auferlichter Nachklang von Margaretes Worten: “Bin weder Fraulein 
weder schin.” (3) SchlieBlich findet sich im Chdéteau des Caurs eine 
scheinbare Niederlage der Heldin, die an den Schlu® des ersten Faust 
erinnert. Jeanne ist einen Augenblick lang den Versuchungen der Macht 
erlegen und fallt wie tot nieder. Die Gnomen stimmen einen Triumphge- 
sang an: “Elle est morte! Elle est morte!”’ Aber die Feen antworten: 
“Non, elle n’est pas morte, son abnégation |’a sauvée.” Klingt das nicht 
ganz wie “Sie ist gerichtet—ist gerettet,” so darum, weil Flaubert die 
Rettung nicht unmittelbar gelten lassen kann, sondern sie durch Jeannes 
“abnégation” ausdriicklich begriindet (Flaubert, Théé@ire, S. 309, Faust, 
Vers 4611). 

Die Aehnlichkeiten wie die Verschiedenheiten zwischen Faust und dem 
Chateau des Ceurs zeigen bei aller Einwirkung Goethes auf Flaubert, wie 
sehr dessen Welt sich begrenzt hat: aus Versuchungen auf den verschie- 
densten Gebieten sind Verlockungen fiir den Machthunger geworden, 
wobei Macht gréftenteils mit Besitz gleichgesetzt wird. Schénheit und 
Geltung unterstehen der Mode des Augenblicks. Ueber das tagliche 
Einerlei erhebt nicht mehr die Natur, sondern die Kunst—wie es ja 
auch Flauberts italienische Aufzeichnungen beweisen. Erlésung durch 
Liebe ist nur noch im Miarchenspiel méglich und gelingt selbst da nur 
unter ausdriicklichen Einschriankungen. Die entgétterte biirgerliche 
Zeit, die Zeit Flauberts, schafft sich statt der Natur und des reinen 
Gefiihls, worim fiir Goethe Zeit und Ewigkeit zusammenflossen, eine 
bewuSte Kunst und eine durchaus bedingte Seligkeit. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 4 


13 Gustave Flaubert, Thédtre (Paris, 1927), S. 185. Da Flauberts gesammelte dramatische 
Werke, zunichst wenig beachtet und schwer erhiltlich, in der Gesamtausgabe erst zwei 
Jahre nach Degoumois’ Arbeit erschienen, erklirt sich dessen Schweigen iiber Goethes 
Einflu8 auf diesem Gebiet. M. Canu erwihnt des Chéteau des Ceurs nur im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem genre des kosmischen Theaterstiicks im allgemeinen, nicht spezifisch mit 
Goethe (0. cit., S. 47), vielleicht weil er das Mirchenspiel nur innerhalb des orientalischen 
Interessenkreises bei Flaubert sieht (ibid., S. 50). So muG ihm der Schlusz merkwiirdig 
vorkommen, da dieser eben im Zusammenhang mit dem Schluf des zweiten Faust ver- 
stindlich wird, besonders mit den Versen 2298, 2300, 2310. Aus diesem Grund muf M. 
Canu vor einem Ritsel stehen: “On ne comprend pas pourquoi I’héroine précéde ainsi le 
héros dans la gloire” (ibid., S. 60). Der Okzident erklart hier mehr als der Orient. 


























TWENTY UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT TO HUGH STUART BOYD 


By BENNETT WEAVER 


N the Huntington Library of San Marino, California, recent research 

has come upon twenty unpublished letters of Elizabeth Barrett to 
Hugh Stuart Boyd. These letters were purchased from Charles Sessler, 
the Philadelphia bookseller, in August, 1925. They are presented here 
numbered according to their placement in the Library file (HM 4910- 
4929). 

Since the total number of the poet’s letters to Hugh Stuart Boyd 
hitherto published, those by Frederic G. Kenyon in The Letters of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning (1897), is sixty-seven, the Huntington letters make 
a substantial addition. The earliest letter given by Kenyon was written 
in 1834; the latest in 1847. As Miss Barrett did not always date her 
letters, it is not possible in some cases to be certain about their time of 
writing; yet we assume that of these unpublished letters twelve antedate 
any we have known. Letter 1, mailed at Ledbury and addressed to Mr. 
Boyd at Great Malvern, we venture was written on August 8, 1827. If so 
the letter would have the peculiar interest of being not only the earliest 
we have, written to Boyd, but the only one we possess written before his 
blindness, which occurred in 1828. The reasons for suggesting the date 
August 8, 1827 are these: The letter carries the ascription, ‘“‘Hope End. 
August 8th Wednesday.” August 8 fell on a Wednesday in 1827 and in 
1832. But Hope End was sold in 1832 and we find the Barretts in Sid- 
mouth by September of that year. Since Mr. Barrett characteristically 
made a great deal of his decisions to move and since, as his daughter 
observed (Letter xv), “his decisions so often wane[d] away into uncer- 
tainties,”” and since Letter 1 makes no mention of any intended move 
from Hope End but rather speaks of future plans for “Our Ledbury Bible 
meeting,” we venture the earlier date. 

Of the twenty letters the first eleven were probably written at Hope 
End; 1, 111, v, vit, and x1 definitely so. Of rx these facts should be noted: 
It is addressed to Mr. Boyd at 3 Circus Road, St. John’s Wood. This is 
the London address of Mr. Boyd in 1835, letter xvi of July 25, 1835 being 
sent to him there. Yet the outside of the letter carries two dates in un- 
known hands possibly indicating the time it was received, one in pencil 
and one in ink: 1831 and Janry 1831. Letters x11 to xvi have the Sid- 
mouth stamp, letters xvi to x1x were probably written at Sidmouth, 
and letter xx was written at 50 Wimpole Street. In presenting these 
letters we have attempted to print them exactly as they were written. A 
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downward stroke and a dash in most instances is manifestly intended for 
an exclamation mark. Other marks of punctuation are reasonably clear. 
It is only among the proper names that Miss Barrett’s handwriting raises 
questions of certainty. 

But who was Hugh Stuart Boyd, of whom this gifted woman was, to 
use her own word, a catechumen? He was born at Edgware in 1781, 
twenty-five years before she was born at Coxhoe Hall. “Ah, my gossip! 
You were older,” she wrote in Wine of Cyprus. He became a pensioner 
at Pembroke Hall in 1799, and matriculated at Cambridge University 
on December 17, 1800. He left the University without taking a degree. 
Yet he was known for his good memory, being able to repeat 3,280 
lines of Greek prose and 4,770 lines of Greek verse. Greek became a pas- 
sion with him. And when in his restless moving about he came to live 
at Great Malvern, there was near him a young woman of rare genius 
who had been learning Greek from her oldest brother’s tutor. For her 
the Greeks were demigods. At the age of eleven or twelve she had, as on 
October 5, 1843 she playfully wrote Mr. R. H. Horne, written a “great 
epic... called The Battle of Marathon.” She read Greek hard. She ate 
and drank Greek and made her head ache with it. And she became his 
friend, by that fact scattering oblivion from him. 

But that was near 1828, the time when in all probability our new-found 
letters to him begin. And in 1828, twenty years before his death, he went 
blind. She became his reader; and as she read to him of @dipus, 


The reader’s voice dropped lower 
When the poet called him blind. 


So was established a friendship nothing-sullied, “‘nothing but well and 
fair.”’ She said: “‘Nothing at all for a catastrophe.” 

Perhaps there is no better way to approach this curiously gifted man 
than to run through the titles of his works. 

It was in 1806, the date of her birth, that he published his first work, 
Luceria. This was a tragedy, written at Cambridge, ‘‘as a substitute for 
severer studies.’”’ Upon examination by the “‘classic Manager of Drury- 
land,” the author adds, “‘it was pronounced to be deficient in interest and 
effect.” In another four years Mr. Boyd was publishing Select Passages 
from the Works of St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil. 
It was his copy of St. Chrysostom which one Dominick Grant almost 
forced from the hands of Miss Barrett. Her tribute to that “noble and 
tender man,” Gregory Nazianzen, a favorite of Mr. Boyd, one may read 
in her eassy, ‘The Greek Christian Poets,” first published by the 
Athenaeum in 1842. There, also, one may find her appraisal of Synesius 
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of Cyrene, and her translation of his ninth ode, ‘‘closer if less graceful 
and polished than Mr. Boyd’s.” For in 1814 her preceptor had published 
his translation of Select Poems of Synesius and Gregory Nazianzen. 

Mr. Boyd’s work with the Greek Christian Fathers was stayed in 1817 
while he prepared his Reflections on the Atoning Sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
For a time, then, he seems to have devoted himself to the translation of 
the Agamemnon of Zschylus (1823). This done, he translated a sermon by 
St. Basil, The Catholic Faith (1825), and in the same year he published 
his Thoughts of an Illustrious Exile. From St. Gregory, in 1826, he trans- 
lated the Tributes to the Dead, and in 1834 he completed his recondite 
studies with The Fathers Not Papists. In 1835 he republished An Essay 
on the Greek Article. Meanwhile, in 1827 he made a freer venture with his 
A Malvern Tale, With Other Poems. Such are the works of this learned and 
unusual man. 

Nothing brings Hugh Stuart Boyd and Elizabeth Barrett into truer 
relationship than her Wine of Cyprus addressed to him. There we see 
her, hear her on “those long mornings” reading to him in her “girlish 
Voice”: 

Then, what golden hours were for us! 
While we sat together there, 

How the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air. 


And she exclaims: ‘Oh, our A’schylus, the thunderous—Oh, our Sopho- 
cles, the royal—Our Euripides, the human—And your noble Christian 
bishops—your Chrysostom—your Basil—your Synesius—Nazianzen.”’ 
So we see them, hear them. And when he died he left her the books she 
“used to read from.’’ She remembered the murmurous echoes of her 
“young voice, years agone / Intoning from them,” and her eyes were 
blind with tears. 

In prose and in poetry she left her tribute to him. In prose: “This ex- 
cellent and learned man, enthusiastic for the good and the beautiful, and 
one of the most simple and upright of human beings.” In poetry: 


God would not let the spheric lights accost 

This God-loved man, and bade the earth stand off 
With all her beckoning hills whose golden stuff 
Under the feet of the royal sun is crossed. 


And in the sonnet on his death, this: 


Steadfast friend, 
Who never did my heart or life misknow. 
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LETTER I 


To Hugh Stuart Boyd Esq. Great Malvern. 
Hope End. August 8th Wednesday. [Ledbury, postmark] 


My dear Mr. Boyd, 

I did not receive your letter which was dated Saturday, until yesterday in 
the afternoon; for no one went from this house to Ledbury on Monday, except 
Papa who did not call at the Post office. I admire the poem which you enclosed. 
There is much in it that is beautiful & graceful & very harmonious; particalarly 
[sic] from “What strain infernal” to the end. The two lines which close the first 
paragraph, beginning, ““When Cynthia’s brighter deity,” seem to me the flattest 
in the poem, as to sound, & to be a mere repetition of the preceding sense. The 
meaning of the passage would certainly be clear without them; & they do not 
improve the modulation. Mr. James Commeline,' of whom I once spoke to you, 
was here two days ago; & I showed him your acrostic. He thought highly of its 
elegance & ingenuity. He liked the last part best, as I do; and observed in that 
part, the flowing of the sense from one line to another, which is so great & rare a 
merit in compositions of the kind. 

I have been reading lately with my brothers some of Racine’s plays. You know 
how proud the French are of their tragic poet; & how they & even better judges 
conceive him to have caught the spirit & written upon the model of the Greek 
tragedians. Voltaire in speaking of Aristophanes, said ‘“That comic poet, who is 
neither comic nor a poet”;? and he might have spoken as severely of that tragic 
poet his countryman. But if I had suggested such a thing to him how wd. he have 
remonstrated? Perhaps pathetically, with “Ah Madame”? as Racine makes 
Agamemnon say to Clytemnestra in his classical tragedy of Iphigenia. Any one 
of Shakespeare’s plays with all its extravagancies, seems to me more classical 
than that tragedy, or than any tragedy of Racine’s. It is several years since | 
read them to myself; and if they disgusted me then, they are intolerable to me 
now. The French have no part or lot in poetry.‘ I am more and more convinced 
that they have none. A gentleman in this neighborhood has been justly criticised 
for having the borders of a pond near his house levelled & rolled, by which he of 
course destroyed every picturesque roughness & undulation. The French do just 
the same with the banks of their Helicon. They are all made smooth & neat & 
clean & uninteresting. Every neighboring spot is worked into a parterre. Even 
sublime & terrible subjects are cultivated with much the same attention to pre- 
ciseness—laid out, like the burial ground near Paris, with trim shrubs, mown 
grass, & gravel walks! 


1 See the letters to Miss Commeline in The Letters of Elisabeth Barrett Browning, ed. by 
Frederick G. Kenyon, 1, 7, 26, 53, 240. 

2 “Ce poéte comique, qui n’est ni comique ni poéte.” See “Athéisme” in Dictionnaire 
Philosophique, Moland ed. of Oeuvres, xvi, 469. 

3 See the first word of his opening speech, Act m1. The expression is common in the play. 
See Achille to Clytemnestre (111, v), gine to Iphigénie (v, i), Iphigénie to Clytemnestre 
(v, iii). 

4 This sentiment is significantly the same as that expressed in the sestet of Wordsworth’s 
sonnet, “‘Great men have been among us.” For characteristic expressions of her admiration 
for “the great poet,” see her letters to Boyd: Sept. 14, 1842 and Oct. 31, 1842. 
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Papa rode to Hereford yesterday to attend the Bible meeting, & came back 
late & tired. Henrietta & Arabel, & Bro & Sam‘ went to dine at Mathon where the 
two former slept—so that I was in very good company yesterday evening. Our 
Ledbury Bible meeting takes place on Monday. Should you have any one whom 
you can send in the shape of a speaker, pray remember the destitute; for by Papa’s 
account, if Silence is not eloquent, no one will be so, on that day. Some of us are 
very dull, & others very modest—two qualities which do far better together than 
separately. I really think that as Ledbury contributed speeches to the Malvern 
meeting, Malvern should return the compliment. 

My sisters are going next Tuesday to spend a few days with Mrs. Grant who 
will chaperone them, or us, to the Worcester music meeting for one morning. 
Papa wishes us to go; but unless he urges it upon me, I mean to stay at home, 
much as I should enjoy the music abstractedly. Now I must put a finis to this long 
miscellany. 

Ever yours affectionately 
E B Barrett. 


Do you recollect my repeating to you the Latin epigram upon Sleep—by War- 
ton? Is this a tolerable translation? 


Come Sleep, tho’ likest Death thou art, 
And on my couch assume thy part! 

Come, linger long —! How sweet to lie 
With Death, & live,—with life, & die!® 


LETTER II 
To H. S. Boyd Esq. Malvern. Monday Night. 


I cannot neglect an opportunity of telling you, my dear Mr. Boyd, that I 
have received the Bishop of Limerick’s book,’ & thank you for sending it. There 


5 The family of Edward Barrett was made up of two daughters, Henrietta and Arabel, 
and eight sons, Edward (Bro), Charles (Stormie), Samuel, George, Henry, Alfred, Sep- 
timus (Sette), and Octavius (Occy). 

‘ The epigram entitled Jn Somnum, reads: 

Somne veni, et quamquam certissima mortis imago es, 
Confortem cupio te tamen esse tori! 
Huc ades, haud abiture cito: nam sic sine vita 
Vivere, quam suave est, sic sine morte mori. 
—The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Warton (Oxford, 1802), 1. 258. 

In his New Dictionary of Quotations, p. 1113, H. L. Mencken gives a translation by John 

Wolcot. 


Come, gentle sleep! attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, though death’s image, to my couch repair; 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, oh, how sweet to die! 
7 John Jebb (1775-1833) was bishop of Limerick 1822-33. He was the author of several 
books. The one referred to here may have been his Sermons on Subjects Chiefly Practical 
(London, 1815; 2d ed. 1816; 3d ed. 1824). 
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is scarcely time to write a word more. I read one Sermon last night, & thought it 
very well & classically written. 
Your very sincere friend 
E B Barrett. 
LETTER III 

To H S Boyd Esq. Woodland Lodge Great Malvern. 

Have you forgotten that I have your coins? [Across top of page.]} 

Annie shall be written to, by her bonnet. I suppose she goes to Mathon next 
week, 

I was right about the summer heat of Hastings, & about it’s [sic] society being 
far the best in winter. It is certainly superior in every respect, as far as I have 
heard, to any place in Devonshire. 

Now that I have written this letter, it seems to me rather suicidal to send it— 
but I will send it notwithstanding. 

[Then] 
[Ledbury, postmark] Hope End Wednesday Morning, 

My dearest friend, 

I forgot to remind you the other day of, “I know that my redeemer liveth.’ 
Is that bad logic? You will recollect a hundred similar passages. 

But my object in writing today, is the correction of the information which | 
gave you about Hastings. Yesterday I was mentioning to Henrietta what I had 
said to you with respect to there being no trees, saving the avenue, very near the 
town. She says that there are trees besides the avenue, tho’ I did not walk among 
them. She says also that the small houses are very cheap. As her testimony is at 
least as much to be relied upon as mine, I should feel uncomfortable in keeping 
it back, whatever the consequence of giving it, may prove to be. I would not de- 
ceive you, even into occasioning me the greatest & indeed only happiness which 
it is possible for me now to possess. 

I have heard nothing more. The land surveyor did not finish his work on Mon- 
day as we heard he would, but we hear that it will all be done today. The yards, & 
the ground under the rock were done yesterday. Henry ran out to ask them what 
they were doing. The answer was “We are making a new map & putting down all 
the improvements”; but this was of course an answer for Henry. Give my love to 
Mrs. Boyd & Annie. 

Ever affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 


LETTER IV 
To Hugh Stuart Boyd Esq. 
My dear Sir, 
Lady May Shepherd? is very desirous of being acquainted with you, & in 

spite of your anti-mathematical propensities. She proposes accompanying me some 

8 Job 19:25. 

® Lady May Shepherd is not given in De Brett’s or in Burke’s The British Peerage. Might 
this be Lady Mary Shepherd (1777-1847), wife of Sir Samuel Shepherd and writer of 
philosophical treatises? 
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morning when I go to visit you, if it should not be disagreeable to you to receive 
her. Will you let me know? I have not been able to compass seeing you today, & 
need not say that I am sorry! 
Your very sincere friend 
E B Barrett. 


LETTER V 
To HS Boyd Esq. Hope End Friday 
My dearest friend, 


I found Mr. Bohn’s" parcel directed to E B Barrett Esq, on my return home 
yesterday. I cannot get anyone to take it to Naby Cottage today, & perhaps you 
would rather have it by the post as soon as you can, than wait until another day. 
Mr. Bohn seems to have some valuable books: but you beat his whole catalogue 
in the antiquity of your Gregories. 

Will you ever forgive me for trusting Chrysostom in profane hands? Dominick 
Grant seized upon the book yesterday, & began to wish more sensibly than usual, 
that he had all the contents in his head. I observed that in that case, he would 
have to read his recantation instead of his mass book next Sunday: upon which 
he began to beg & entreat & make such a bustle in the middle of the road about 
my lending him what I had no right to lend, that I gave up the point. Now I have 
been as angry with myself as you can be, ever since; tho’ he faithfully promised 
to take as much care of the book as I could do, & to return it to me, the next time 
I drove by. He wishes to “consult somebody about it!” Nonsense! I do believe, 


now that I can think cooly, that he made the fuss merely for the sake of making 
a fuss; & from a spirit of opposition, because he saw how unwilling I was to do 
what he asked. He does not know which comes first, alpha or amega, and there- 
fore—but I am as great a goose as he is—and if you are not in a passion, you are 
cannonizable. 

No letters again today. I have delayed writing this, until the last moment, 
because until then, I had not decided on sending the catalogue. 


Very affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 


LETTER VI 
To H. S. Boyd Esq. 
My dear Mr. Boyd, 


I have been looking in vain for the epitaph" which is not in the selection 
from Ben Jonson’s poetry by Campbell; and this is all that I have of his works, 


1 Henry George Bohn (1796-1884). It may have been his Classical Library to which Miss 
Barrett refers. See the Oxford Companion to English Literature, p. 96. The following mention 
of Gregories and Chrysostom indicates the works of St. Gregory Nazianzen and of St. 
Chrysostom, owned by Boyd. See his Select Passages of the Writings of St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory Nasianzen, and St. Basil (1810). 

"On Sir John Roe 

T’ll not offend thee with a vaine teare more, 
Glad-mention’d Roe: thou art but gone before, 
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tho’ not all that I have read. I will however try to write the epitaph down from 
recollection; & am not likely, I think, to be wrong except in a word or two. 


“T’ll not offend thee with a vain tear more 
Glad-mentioned Rowe! Thou art but gone before 
Where all behind must follow; and I now 

Breathe but to meet my when & make my how; 

The which if gracious Heaven should grant like thine, 
Who wets my grave can be no friend of mins.” 


If this epitaph is inferior (& you are sure to say that it is) in elegance & in- 
genuity & harmony to the epitaph on Lady Pembroke; you will acknowledge it to 
be very superior in force of expression & elevation of sentiment. I scarcely ever 
read anything which seemed to me at once so simple & so noble. 

Bro is setting out, this moment. I forgot to leave Mrs. Boyd’s cloak & the 
music—& to ask Annie when she was coming to see us. 


Ever yours 
EBB— 
LETTER VII 
To H S Boyd Esq. Great Malvern Saturday Morning. 


My dear Mr. Boyd, 


Bro says that he cannot wait for me to write a long letter; and indeed per- 
haps Mrs. Boyd’s cough would not allow her to read it, if it could be written. 
Therefore I will say only that Mr. Carron came here yesterday, and that he in- 
tends to pay his visit to you next Thurdsay. He desired me to tell you this. He 
says that he may go to Malvern in the coach, or that he may walk—and I men- 
tion the first probability that you may have some idea of the hour when you are 
likely to see him. 

Bro can not wait, he says, one instant longer. I mean to go to see you at the end 
of next week. 
Yours affectionately 
E B Barrett. 





Whither the world must follow. And I, now, 
Breathe to expect my when, and make my how. 
Which if most gracious heaven grant me like thine, 
Who wets my grave can be no friend of mine. 
—The Works of Ben Jonson (London, 1756), v1, 234-235. 
There follows the epitaph On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke: 
Underneath this marble herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother; 
Death, e’er thou hast slain another 
Learn’d, and Fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee. 


—Ibid., 297 
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LETTER VIII 
To Hugh Stuart Boyd Esq. Malvern. 


Hope End. Saturday Night. [December, 1828?]. 
My dear Sir, 


I have just received your letter,—& Gregory poetice,—& the numerals of 
your memory. Of course I cannot help being sorry that you should have become 
“wearied of writing”; particularly now, when no other means of communication 
are possible between us—when you cannot come to see me; & J under the melan- 
choly circumstances, cannot, you must be aware, leave home so soon for the 
purpose of visiting you as I used to do. Nevertheless, assure yourself that you 
will never please me by displeasing yourself. 

Your memory is unquestionably a very surprising one—& there is nothing in 
the paper specifying its length & breadth, calculated to disappoint any reasona- 
ble person. I confess I am unreasonable enough to feel a little disappointed 
that you should know only 90 lines from the works of those “heathen Greek 
writers” who include Plato as one of their members. Probably 89 out of the num- 
ber go as a tribute to your favorite Socrates. I am writing in a hurry as you will 
perceive; but I dont like missing the opportunity of sending a few lines, which 
will present itself early tomorrow. 

I would have returned Dr. Kidd," if Papa had finished it. I monopolized the 
book, in spite of your warning, & forgot to bring it down stairs—so that he had 
not a chance. Thank you for your kindness in sending Gregory who will interest 
me I think, & will be taken care of, I am sure. You shall certainly hear my 
judgment! 

Give my kind regards to Mrs. Boyd; & believe me, dear Mr. Boyd, 


Ever & truly yours 
E. B. Barrett 


LETTER IX 
To H S Boyd Esq. 3 Circus Road St. John’s Wood 
My dear Mr. Boyd, 


Just as Annie arrived I was sitting down to thank you for your poeem"—& 
to observe that a comma, in my opinion, should be substituted for the semi colon 


1 The reference may be to James Kidd (1761-1834), the Presbyterian divine whose eight 
published works contain A Course of Sermons (1808) which might well have appealed both 
to Miss Barrett and to her father. 

3 Letter rx presents a problem. On the envelope are written /83/ and Janry 1831 in an 
undetermined hand. We doubt that Boyd was at St. John’s Wood in 1831, although we 
know that he was there in 1835. Furthermore, in a letter published by Kenyon, addressed 
to Boyd from 74 Gloucester Place on the Christmas of 1836, we find certain expressions 
which are reproduced in Letter 1x and probably would be reproduced only in a letter writ- 
ten at nearly the same time. In the letter given by Kenyon we read: “‘I am much obliged 
to you for the éwo copies of your poem, so beautifully printed, with such ‘majestical’ types, 
on such ‘magnifical’ paper, as to be almost worthy of Baskett himself.” In our letter we 
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after “garniture” on the first page—& besides that I did not like the epithet 
“tasty” on the third page. 

I would have written this to you yesterday, but I came home late, & read 
your poem in the darkness. It appears to me that you have been very ingenious 
in collecting so many thoughts round such a subject,—& that your treatment of 
it has an interest and an elegance which proceed more from the mind than the 
matter. Indeed it has pleased me in the reading very much. The turn of thought 
in the concluding lines, is striking. Oh that laurels shd. grow out of nettle seeds!— 
But dont let your ‘majestical’ ‘magnifical’ Basketts frown awfully at me, for 
saying so! 

This is written in a great hurry while Annie is sitting by. 

Could you not get rid of that detestable “tasty,”’ by writing the passage thus 

“far more than polished Baskerville 
Or Hazes refined”: 
but this may not do for you! 

It seems very correctly printed. 

Yours affectionately 
E.B.B. 


LETTER X" 
To H. S. Boyd Esq. April 29th 1831. 


Me dearest friend, 


I have just sealed & sent away a letter to you, when the arrival of your 
welcome one makes me begin another. It is pleasant to my feelings to know what 
until now I rather doubted about, that my assurances yesterday satisfied you. 
You will forgive the supererogatory assurance of this morning—and yet it 
seems to myself a thing almost unnatural & absurd, that J should find it necessary 
to make any assurances upon such a subject, to you. 

Arabel says that she is “uncommonly amused” by the part of your letter which 
relates to her. She says besides—“‘The copying of the engraving most exactly & 
correctly, is the easiest thing possible. Indeed it is partly done.’’ She wonders 
how, after such a formal challenge, & message about punishing her presumption, 
you can propose her letting you off. Her own character is involved in the per- 
formance; and she feels it to be scarcely possible to relinquish it, wen she is con- 
fident herself, & has so many supporting opinions as to its feasibility. At the 
same time she desires me to say, that in the case of failing in any one point, in the 
wrong inclination of any one line, however slight & minute, she would have no 
more unwillingness to send you the two guineas, than, in a contrary case, to 





read: ‘‘I came home late, & read your poem. . . . But don’t let your ‘majestical’ ‘magnifi- 
cal’ Basketts frown awfully at me.” Again, in the Kenyon letter there is a reference to Miss 
Barrett’s poem The Seraphim, which she seems to have completed in December, 1836. We 
may conclude then that Letter rx was not written in 1831 but in 1836. A glimpse at the 
dates of publication of Boyd’s works will suggest why the poem is in doubt. 

4 Tt should be noted that Letter x is the first one dated by Miss Barrett’s own hand. 
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accept your fifty. She perfectly agrees with you in thinking you ‘wrong, for 
making the offer,”’ but how could she help “insisting” on keeping you to it? 

I will speak on Wednesday, if nothing decisive happens previously. Oh how 
happy I should be, if the answer were to be the one it must have been under 
other circumstances! It would be almost too much happiness! But happiness is 
one of the things, of which there is seldom too much, in this world!—I used to 
think at the time when you talked of coming here, that your coming would be 
too pleasant to be real! And then, I thought right! At least, I fear I did. Well! 
Arabel lets you off, as (she says) she is the most generous person in the world, 
& as before you arrive at this part of my letter, you must have been frightened 
to almost the value of the 90 guineas. 

Ever affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 
My best love to Mrs. Boyd & Annie. 
Whenever you can write, pray do—as it does give me so much pleasure & 
comfort to hear from you. 


LETTER XI 
To H S Boyd Esq. Naby Cottage Malvern Wells. Hope End Wednesday. 
My dearest friend, 


I send you a long description of Paganini’ & his performances, to help your 
imagination in his apotheosis. After reading it, of course the whole scale of im- 
mortalized intellect,—from the lowest step, on which poor Homer happened to 
set his foot, up to the highest, where Sir Humphry Davy" has placed his safety 
lamp,—will be thrown to the ground, & Paginini, like another Marius,'* estab- 
lished on the mind. I hope I shall soon see you again. 

Ever affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 


LETTER XII 


To HS Boyd Esq. Bath Hampton Bath. 
[Sidmouth, November 3, 1832, postmark] 


You are wrong in imagining me to be offended with you. If I have been pained 
by you, it has been partly my own fault; I do not blame you for paining me. 
Your actions have always, within my observation, been gentle and amiable; 
and notwithstanding what you suspect me of insinuating against your disposi- 
tion, no one could persuade me that any actions of yours could be otherwise. 

In writing a short letter to you, I did not refer in my thoughts to the short 


8 This note is the final one written at Hope End. 

6 Nicolo Paginini (1782-1840), Italian violinist and composer. 

Sir Humphrey Davy (1778-1829), English chemist known for his invention of the 
miner’s safety lamp. 

8 Gaius Marius (155 B.c.?-86), the ‘“‘honest soldier from the country” who became 
consul of Rome. 
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one which I had previously received from you; tho’ I did refer to what your 
former letters had led me to believe. I suspected months ago that the pleasure 
which you once seemed to have in hearing from me was much lessened, & that 
you would prefer short letters to longer ones in my handwriting. I asked you if it 
were not so; and after some hesitation or at least delay, you admitted that you 
did not like my letters to be long. You were right & candid & kind in returning 
an honest answer, and I had promised not to be angry when it came—yet our 
feelings are not in our power & I could not prevent its paining me. I afterwards 
said something to you about frequent letters being still more unwelcome to 
you than long letters. To this observation you made no reply; but the silence 
was sufficiently expressive. What was I to do? I have always had a very great 
dislike to intruding in the very least degree on the time or attention or kindness 
of any person. But to intrude upon you—lI did not merely dislike it—I shrank 
from it. I had become convinced that the only manner in which I had it in my 
power to give you even negative pleasure, was by writing to you little & seldom. 
I did not remain so long without writing, without pain to myself, and I confess 
to you,—(because the confession will prove that I was not influenced by anger) 
that I could not write the last letter with tearless eyes. 

In writing it I was careful not even to hint what might seem to you like a 
reproach. Surely many of my pleasures have been “transient,’’ besides those 
connected with your friendship & correspondence. But you say that I should 
have spoken out, instead of insinuating anything. If I appeared to insinuate, 
it was only because I find it difficult in writing, to be always on my guard. I am 
apt to write too naturally—and a natural expression of natural feeling, you are 
apt to regard as an insinuation. What was I to speak out? Was I to write to you 
to say that you did not like me to write at length & often to you? You knew 
that before. Would a reproachful letter be more welcome than my other let- 
ters? You knew it would not. 

The first literary person with whom I was ever intimate, was Sir Uvedale 
Price:® but altho’ I fully estimated his talents & partial kindness to me, yet 
long & long before I had known you half as long as I had known him, I cared 
much more for you than I ever did for him. Your mind seemed to suit my mind 
better, and I liked what I observed of unworldliness & enthusiasm in your 
disposition. But notwithstanding this opinion, it would not have been in my 
nature to have felt as much friendship for you as I felt, if I had not had the ut- 
most confidence in your friendship for me. I had that confidence. The charm of 
my intercourse with you, was the power of communicating with a person who 
could feel like me & with me, & of saying within myself—ZJ cannot tire him. Indeed 
you used to say to me, when I had sent you whole sheets closely written, “‘Do not 
talk of tiring me. I always wish your letters to be much longer than they are.” 
I have those words in your handwriting. How different that time is to this, and 
there is besides another difference. Then I could speak to you what I wrote; and 


19 Probably the First Baronet (1747-1829). In 1794 he wrote ‘‘An Essay on the Pic- 
turesque,” describing the view from the Malvern Hills. For a quotation from this work, see 
Blackwoods, October, 1833. 
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now—I may never speak to you again. By degrees the confidence which I had 
felt, waned away; & I become afraid of tiring you, & even more constrained 
towards you, in some respects, than towards other people. The pleasure you 
used to feel in writing to me, became a labour & exertion. The pleasure you 
used to feel in hearing from me, became a labour too—and so passeth away the 
fashion of the world! 

I certainly think, & you must think it too that you are changed towards me. 
Yet so far am J from blaming you, that I consider the fault to be, in all prob- 
ability, not yours but mine. I have observed that people in general who have 
liked me best, have liked me better at first than afterwards—and I used once 
to imagine (in my infinite modesty) that this was caused by my not being very 
apt to like them much in return. I do not understand why people should like me 
better at first; for I am very certain of not pretending to be what I am not, & 
of there being in my shy dull manner, no purpureus pannus, to catch the eye 
in an exordium. Still the fault must be in me somewhere; tho’ where, I have not 
yet found out. 

I have tried to write this letter calmly and coolly, but if after all there should 
be one word in it likely to give you annoyance, I beseech you to forgive it. I may 
be more chivalrous in my notions of friendship than is usual, & may expect 
more than a person better used to the world might do—but however this may be, 
it is no pleasure to me to assail you with letters like this. You know you exacted 
it by your letter to me, when I would have preferred being silent. You need not 
notice what I have written unless you like it. Write to me whenever it is not 
particularly disagreable [sic] to you; and let me write to you as seldom & shortly 
as suits your real inclination, without suspecting me of being offended, or of 
thinking ill of you. If you could see into my heart, you could not suspect me of 
thinking ill of you/ 

I am glad you have been reading Euripides. I have looked at the passages you 
referred me to, in my Euripides; and I observe that I have marked them all three. 
A pencil line of admiration is drawn along the whole margin of the scene you 
speak of, in the Orestes. “Jf you still feel an interest in the subject,” you say. 
“If you are alive,” you might have said. I have read, since I last spoke to you 
about my Greek reading, the last line of the last ode of Pindar, & have again 
gone thro’ the Alcestis & the Troades. Besides this I have gone thro’ the whole 
of the Aneid except two books which I was familiar with, and half the Hebrew 
Bible. Forster’s bible is in two quarto volumes; and one of them I have read 
regularly from beginning to end—except two or three pages which will be 
finished by Sunday morning. If I can—supposing that I can—complete my 
poem,”* & finish reading the whole of the old Testament in Hebrew and Chaldee 


*® The context here suggests that the poem was Prometheus Bound. Her first translation 
of the drama was published in London in 1833. She was never satisfied with this translation, 
which she told Horne was written ‘in twelve days, and should have been thrown into the 
fire afterwards— the only means of giving it a little warmth.” She published a retranslation 
of the drama among the Poems of 1850. For additional comments, see Letter xviii and in 
the Kenyon edition, 1, 16, 18, 21, 135, 188. 
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this winter, I think I may be called rather industrious. I am thinking of attempt- 
ing a poetical version of the Psalms in the Spring. Every version of them is essen- 
tially unpoetical, & has I believe been made, not from the original Hebrew but 
from a translation: which circumstance is in itself likely enough to produce 
weakness and frigidity. I shall be anxious to hear M. Joseph Clarke’s final 
judgment—Did he estimate your Select Passages? If he did not, he is not a proper 
“Daniel come to judgment.” Can I venture to send this long letter? Perhaps I 
may, for once. Believe that I think of you often, & that it is always to wish you 
happiness. My best love to Mrs. Boyd & Annie. 
Yours affectionately 

E. B. Barrett. 


Sidmouth. November 2nd. I received your letter only yesterday. 


LETTER XIII 


To H S Boyd Esq. Joseph Lowry’s Esq. 21 Charlotte Street 
Portland Place London. (Sidmouth, July 20, 1834, postmark) 


My dear Mr. Boyd, 


Are you wondering at me or scolding at me, for not writing before? Perhaps 
doing neither. Perhaps you are commending me for not teasing you; and I dont 
quite deserve the commendation, seeing that my reason for mot writing has been 
my ignorance of where a letter could find you. I had heard that you were leaving 
Bath, before Mrs. Boyd’s message reached me; and from her I heard only that 
you were going to London. Harvey has however given me your direction; & 
now I must write & congratulate you upon the appearance of your book. Harvey’s 
part of the execution does him infinite credit, & quite pleases & surprises me. 
The Fathers have no greater reason to complain of the paper & type & binding 
for which they have exchanged their ‘“‘worn cerements,”’ than of your translation 
of their Greek. The Preface does in many respects read much better in print and 
at leisure, than in the straggling ms. & uncritical haste in which I first read it 
at Harvey’s shop. Still, there are in it passages, I do not cease lamenting that 
you were induced to write—& print!! The allusion to Moore, I do not like. It 
appears to me too contemptuous as relating to a justly distinguished writer; & 
there are those who might attribute expressions applied by you to yourself, as 
being somewhat too assuming of reputation. Now do forgive me, dear Mr. 
Boyd! I am not, & nobody ought to be, ungrateful to you. Your book is a valua- 
ble book. There is in it, valuable matter, besides the translations; and the trans- 
lations truly are, as Lord Byron falsely said of a certain criticism, ‘excellently 
well done.”’ Let me hear whether you receive favorable opinions from your learned 
friends; what Mr. Spowers says—and whether the church of England curtsies 
and says “Thank you.” Seriously, do tell me of the approbation of those whose 


*. The Fathers not Papists: or Six Discourses by the Most Eloquent Fathers of the Church: 
with Numerous Extracts from Their Writings. Tr. from the Greek by H. S. Boyd. London, 
Samuel Bagster, 1834. 
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opinion is, from different causes, worth your possessing. I shall always be grati- 
fied to hear of that. 


Saturday. 


I had written so much of my letter, when I discovered that you intended a 
copy of your book to be a present to me. I am much obliged to you for it, & shall 
sincerely value it. But indeed it was not a necessary kindness. I had already pro- 
vided myself with the book. 

The letter which Annie wrote to Arabe!, speaks of your intending to settle 
at either Dover or Hastings. Will you let me hear of your plans? Papa returned 
from London the day before yesterday. Give my love to Mrs. Boyd & Annie, & 
tell them that Mr. Singleton is dead & Mrs. S returned to Ireland. Harriet Baynes 
is perfectly well in mind & in body. 

Believe me affcetly yours 
E. B. Barrett. 


It is almost too late to speak of it but I dont think I was to blame about the 
Greek poems. The ‘vile mistakes’ were not in the proof sheets which J ex- 
amined— I think not. I think they must have crept into the subsequent proof 
sheet which was printed in a hurry, to be sent to you, & which J did not see. I 
only want to prove to you that I am not quite so bad, as you may suppose. 


LETTER XIV 


To H S Boyd Esq. 21 Charlotte Street Portland Place London. 
Friday. Sidmouth. [Sidmouth, November 2, 1834, postmark] 


My very dear friend, 


With a sad & deep feeling of sympathy I heard scarcely two hours ago of the 
heavy affliction which it has pleased God to press upon your heart; and I cannot 
rest—I cannot do anything, until I try to say what is in my heart towards you 
and your dear afflicted Annie. Yes! I have done one thing. I have prayed for you. 
—It has pleased God. Oh may it please Him also to manifest His consolation 
where He has manifested His power—that His love may be nearer to you and 
more dear than even that earthly love whose shining He has darkened to your 
eyes for a little while. 

My ever dear friend—I have been so shocked, so grieved. I did not know— 
never supposed, that the indisposition was dangerous—& likely to end thus. 
Perhaps—may it in God’s mercy have been so!—you & dear Annie were in a 
measure prepared for the termination of a suffering painful for you to witness. 
I wish you had told me how dear Annie was, & how you were. You will write to 
me again—will you not?—and say how you are. 

You ask me an affecting question. Dear friend, I will answer it as well as one 
can whose unworthiness has been to her as a cloud over the face of God—& who, 
of all the attributes of God, knows most of His mercy. It appears to me then— 
Indeed it does—that the exclamation “Precious Jesus” ought not to be remembered 
by you as a mere ejaculation—that it ought to be precious to your memory. 
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Whether the words were or were not uttered in answer to prayer, there was a 
striking connection between them & your petition; and it does appear to me that 
you would “grieve” the Divine Spirit who made “supplication in you” & who is 
the Spirit of ‘all Grace,’ by rejecting the comfort to your grief, involved in 
those words. One thing is certain, that God permitted you to hear of those words 
being uttered. Why did He do so, unless for your comfort? Therefore I do beseech 
you to receive the comfort which He has sent you; remembering also the relation 
between those words, & some uttered in the Spirit, by the Apostle Peter—‘‘‘o 
you who believe. He is precious.” Oh! may He have been very very precious to 
dear Mrs. Boyd as to one who believed; when her heart & flesh were failing! 
May He be very very precious now, to her freed & sanctified soul! 

How merciful He is! You see, my ever dear friend, time was given—suffering 
first-—an alleviation of pain afterwards, and then came the name of Jesus from 
her lips, and as a precious name! How merciful God has been to give you that 
to think of. It could not have been a mere ejaculation! 

I wish I could be near you and dear Annie, at this moment. If it were possible, 
do not doubt that I would. It is consoling to me to hear Mrs. Bailey’s name, & 
of her being likely to assist & to cheer you. When you are able to think & write 
of your plans, do let me hear of them. But even before they are formed, let me 
hear of you. 

Dear Annie! Give my kindest love to her! I feel for her so deeply, & know so 
well what she has lost. For yourself—remember that I am not only sympathizing 
with you, but praying for you. May God bless & comfort you both. After “the 
earthquake,” comes the “‘still small voice’—and that voice says, as the dying 
voice so dear to you, said—‘‘Precious Jesus.” 


Believe me 
Affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 
LETTER XV 
To H S Boyd Esq. 6. Circus Road Regents’ Park London. 


Sidmouth. Wednesday [Sidmouth, February 4, 1835, postmark| 
My dear Mr. Boyd, 


It is so very long since I heard from you that I must begin to write to you 
now, less with the desire of impelling you to write to me when you may not be 
inclined, than with the wish of proving to you that I do not forget all forgetters of 
me. Besides, I am half afraid that my letter which went in company with the 
books, did not reach you—or that you may have forgotten my having sent it. 
Therefore I will write, not a long letter to trouble you, but a short one to relieve 


" 7 Peter 2:7. For the following reference to “the earthquake,” see J Kings 19:12. Mrs. 
Boyd’s last words were, ‘Precious Jesus.” Whether or not her husband questioned these 
words because his wife was a Jewess, his thought that they were merely an ejaculation 
stirred Miss Barrett. Her religious nature is manifest in many of her letters. For example, 
vide her letter to Boyd, Dec. 4, 1842. 
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myselfi—E B B to HS B greeting!—You will have known that we have been 
suffering deep anxiety on several accounts. Our dear Papa is better certainly, but 
far from being well and strong—and I should be easier about him, if he were 
nearer some medical man in whom he had confidence. He half determined upon 
consulting Dr. Blackall of Exeter; and now has quite determined against doing 
so. There are other causes of grief. But these are only different tones of the voice 
of Providence saying “Be still, & know that I am God’; and it is the very 
deafness and foolishness of our hearts if they cannot recognize a sweet music in 
them all. 

Of you, my dear friend, I should like much to hear. Annie’s letter to Arabel did 
not mention you—and there is so much relating to your health & your occu- 
pations & your power of enjoying them, of which I would enquire. Do you 
often see Mrs. Mathew? And do you like London? And shall you probably re- 
main in it? Papa talks of leaving Sidmouth early in April; & talks of it de- 
cidedly. But his decisions so often wane away into uncertainties, that I scarcely 
know what to think. You will have heard that Mr. Hunter has left the Inde- 
pent chapel—and his absence from its pulpit is not likely to be ever worthily 
supplied, altho’ a very spiritual preacher, a Mr. Deane, is likely to be the next 
minister. Mr. Hunter preaches almost every Sunday in the neighborhood, & we 
have heard him once at the Baptist chapel, Exeter, before a congregation of a 
thousand persons. He has also been preparing Charles Maling for the Addiscomb 
college (the East India college) & much to the satisfaction of his former tutor 
Mr. Jancock, a clergyman of the Church of England, who examined him in 
order to ascertain his degree of progress—Mr. Madness is driven from the 
church in consequence of preaching the Gospel too faithfully. He is going to take 
refuge in a Chapel of Ease which will probably be built at the bottom of our 
garden—instead, of with the dissenters, who were opening their arms very wide, 
to receive him.—Mr. Lucas the new curate, is reported to be inferior to your dear 
friend Mr. Cox. Another still dearer friend, Mr. Baker, has been cast off by the 
Unitarians of Sidmouth, for imputed improprieties of conduct, & for preaching 
too continually & emphatically, about the “Man Christ Jesus.” His congregation 
say that they want an “Evangelical Unitarian Minister.”” Now, if you can find 
them such a thing, pray do. But I am afraid that in these degenerate days, all the 
Centaurs have horses heads.** 

I read Greek often—and often think, while I do so, what Greek is Mr. Boyd 
reading? When shall I read to you again? Perhaps never!—Tell me about the 
book—how is it selling—& who is admiring it? Have you returned the Bishop of 
London’s visitation. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Boyd, 
Affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 


Kindest love to dear Annie! Has she determined yet upon going to Taunton? 


3 Psalm 46:10. 
* Ts this a playful inversion of Horace’s ridicule of ‘‘a man’s head upon a horse’s neck” ?— 
Ars Poetica, v. 3. 
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LETTER XVI 


To H S Boyd Esq. 3. Circus Road Regents’ Park St. John’s Wood London. 
Sidmouth. Wednesday (Sidmouth, July 25, 1835, postmark] 
My dear friend, 


If you will let me call you so still!!— 

I never “treated you so” before—did I? and therefore there is more hope of 
my pardon—is there not? and the ingratitude looks less like the ingratitude of a 
reprobate—does it not? But alas! I cant hear you give gracious answers to all 
these questions; and so it must be with a great deal of trembling that I put my 
heart upon its knees on this sheet of paper, humbly to ask your pardon. 

Yes indeed! More than a fortnight has past since I received your kind and 
beautiful present. Do believe—call up all your kindness to make you believe it 
—that I was very much pleased & obliged & surprised to receive that present— 
a new phenix, with the smell of incense so sweet in its feathers! And I would 
have written immediately to thank you, dear friend; only I did not like to write 
until I could tell you of the time being fixed for Annie’s visit to us. We have been 
in more uncertainty than you would like me to tell you of, with respect to our 
staying at Sidmouth; I should make such a long letter of it; and only last week, 
Arabel’s letter of invitation went to Annie. Annie’s answer we have expected 
daily—and are wondering very much at its not coming. I hope that she will come 
soon to us; and I need not say how glad I shall be to see her amongst us once 
more! If we did not write to ask her to come immediately, the fault was not 
indeed in me or Arabel. At one time, the pleasure of asking that, seemed an im- 
possible thing—why, I might tell you—but it is a long story, and I am in a mer- 
ciful humor! 

To return to your present. How it surprised me! The ‘atonement,’ with the 
‘Great Article!!’ and on such beautiful paper, & with regard to one copy, in 
such resplendant [sic] binding!! Thank you again & again; but you should have 
sent me only one copy—if indeed I deserved even that one. 

I thought it probable that we should leave Sidmouth today, if not sooner—yet 
here we are still, tho’ still, with an extreme uncertainty before us! And we have 
removed from Belle vue to our ancient house upon the beach—And Storm & 
George & Papa are come! All the waves that have gone over us, & upset our 
tranquillity, I will not count to you. But you know what spasmodic people we 
are in our plans!—and would wonder at nothing, after all my counting. 

Will you wonder any more, when I tell you that I am reading Dr. Brown’s 
Philosophy*—shall have read it tomorrow—and like metaphysics better than 
ever, & am beginning to think it quite as demonstrative as mathematics the be- 
loved! I am reading besides, Anthony Collins,” and Luther, on the will. All this 


*% The mention of metaphysics suggests the Scottish metaphysician Thomas Brown 
(1778-1820). The reading may have been in his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind. 
Recall Elizabeth Barrett’s An Essay on Mind, with Other Poems (London: James Duncan, 
1826). 

% Anthony Collins (1676-1729) was a deist, an intimate friend of John Locke. He wrote 
Use of Reason (1707). From Martin Luther’s Table-Talk, cctxm (1569), H. L. Mencken 
(New Dictionary of Quotations, p. 1295) extracts the following: ‘Mankind has free will, 
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much reading will account for a little madness on my part; and so you will 
forgive me for persisting to think that Calvinists did not make the difficulties.— 
When you write, tell me what was the remedy prescribed by Mrs. Lowry, for 
palpitation of the heart. 

If a very humble friend of yours may do what an exhalted friend of yours has 
done—in the same manner as the Bishop of London?’ has recommended “‘Gather- 
cole’s Letters,” to his clergy, will I recommend to you the “Letters of Rabshakeh 
Gathercoal’’—a facetious answer to the Bishop’s friend, by a ONCE dear friend 
of yours, Mr. Beverly of Beverly. It is a clever & amusing book. Do procure it, 
& have some parts of it read to you. 

With regard to the Bishop’s charge, I do hope that you have not ceased saying 
ai ai about it! Such a book—such in its vulgarity, & virulence & falsehood— 
recommended by a bishop!!! and by an editor of Aeschylus!!! I scarcely know 
where the greater wonder lies! But I do know that a tongue which has borne to 
move in praise of such a book, has licked the dust of something baser than a 
metaphor. 

As to the recantations, it is no recantation. I cannot call it one. 

But I must not tire you any more. I must remember my propensity to write 
longer than you like to read—and say good bye. 

And dear Miss Boyd who are so kind as to remember me, will you receive my 
remembrance in return—and come between Mr. Boyd’s dagger, and Mr. Boyd’s 
(indeed she is so!) 

obliged & affectionate friend 
E B Barrett. 

Are you quite well? Do you often see Mr. Mathew? I am very very glad to 
think of Miss Boyd being with you. Let me have a letter of forgiveness very 
soon. Georgie has come back confirmed in a frailty to which there was, previous 
to his departure for Glasgow, a strong leaning. He is a dissenter—& much grown 
& improved besides!!! 

We are all well! By the way, if I had been ill, as your letter suggests, I should 
have expected no scolding for it. 


LETTER XVII 
To H S Boyd Esq. 3 Circus Road St John’s Wood [1837?] 
My dear friend, 


You will be glad to hear that we had a short letter from Annie this morning, 
& that she describes herself as “immeasurably happy.”’ May God bless her with 





but it is only to milk kine, to build houses, &c. So long as a man is at ease and in safety, 
so long he thinks he has free will; but when want and need appear, so that there is neither 
meat, drink, nor money, where is then free will?” 

*7 Charles James Blomfield (1786-1857). He edited five of the plays of A’schylus.— 
Michael Augustus Gathercole, in 1833 published his Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the 
Congregational Independent Denomination, containing remarks on the principles of that sect. 
Robert Mackenzie Beverley, in 1835, replied with his satire: The Posthumous Letters of the 
Rev. Rabshakeh Gathercoal, late Vicar of Tuddington, now first published, with explanatory 
notes, and dedicated to the Lord Bishop of London.—For Rabshakeh (“chief of the cup- 
bearers”) see JI Kings 18 and Isaiah 37. 
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that happiness which comes immediately from Him! We have heard too, from 
Elisa Cliffe. She writes to enquire about the marriage which she saw noticed in 
the newspaper; & to desire her earnest & kind wishes and congratulations to you! 
Affectionately yours 


EBB. 
Annie goes to Richmond on Monday. 
You will see me sooner than you prefer. 
To Hugh S Boyd Esq. 3 Circus Road St John’s Wood Thursday. 


My dear Mr. Boyd, 


Have you thought it right or wrong in me, that I have not been to see you 
since Annie’s marriage? Is Miss Smith with you? Have the Miss Hinds come? 
And in the case of your being more alone that I have fancied, would you like or 
care at all about seeing me? These are questions enough: but I must ask another 
—for we want to know where Annie is gone—to Seven Oaks or Norfolk; and 
whether you have her exact direction. She mentioned Seven Oaks to us; and 
since then, we have heard that she went another way. It was very stupid of us, 
to have asked nothing about it, on the wedding day—and yet it would have been 
very strange if we had not been stupid on such an occasion. 

My Seraphim” are finished—and behold, I have made a poem within twenty 
one lines of being as long as the Prometheus bound—I mean, my Prometheus 
bound,—not Aéschylus’s, which, to my shame be it spoken, is rather shorter 
than mine. And now you have only to make vows against it’s [sic] being printed; 
seeing that you once made a rash promise of reading it, if it ever came into 
print. It is irregular enough to drive you distracted—to say nothing of the 
united voices of good angels, evil angels, the Earth itself, and all other things 
in heaven and earth. 

Talking of distraction, allow me to congratulate you on your prudence and 
patriotism, in ousting the two tories for Belfast, and electing Radicals. You will 
be glad to hear, that Mr. OConnell*® is particularly gratified. 


Your affectionate friend 
E B Barrett. 
LETTER XIX 
My dear friend, 


I was about to write to you just as I received your last note. For it, as well as 
for some kind & gratifying ones which preceded it, do receive my grateful 
thanks. My book ‘if it iad a voice,’ would speak to you as eloquently as ever 
could the walls of Agamemnon’s palace, & more gladly!** 


%8 The Seraphim and other Poems (London: Saunders J. Otley, 1838). This was Miss 
Barrett’s first original work of any importance. Miss Barrett translated the Prometheus 
Bound in 1832. 

29 Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), known as ‘‘The Liberator.” 

% “My book” was The Seraphim and other Poems. The reference is to the words of the 
Watchman in the opening lines of A2schylus’ Agamemnon. John Stuart Blackie’s transla- 
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To many of your criticisms I bow very low. To others, I am inclined to be 
rebellious. Several are founded upon misprints—such as the word ‘these’ to which 
you objected in Cowper’s Grave," & which was written originally those. I must 
mention besides the punctuation in a passage of Isobel’s Child. It is true that 
there are no stops after the words “unweened”’ & “cry,” but if you had been 
told of the parenthesis conspicuous in that place, you would not have com- 
plained of any obscurity induced by the omission. At least, I think not. The Greek 
words in ‘Night & the Merry Man’ are in Greek characters already. 

Thank you for being delighted with Blackwood’s Magazine. J was much 
delighted with it. I was pleased both with the words said, with the character of 
the Sayer, & the company in which they were said. It is something to be in a 
cave with Mr. Milnes, who was born a crowned poet, and dear old Christopher, 
who is the first professionally poetical critic of the day, even if I were not praised 
there. Professor Nelson’s praise I have always coveted—yet scarcely dared to 
hope for. 

The essay goes to you at last. The real truth is, that Papa forgot all about it. 
I am sure you must have wondered at the delay. Miss Bordman’s copy I mean 
to send to her. 

And this was the cause of my not writing to you before—this waiting for the 
essay— his, & not my ingratitude, whatever you may have thought of it! 

Dr. Pye Smith is delightful—with a countenance whose radiancy I scarcely 
know whether to attribute to intelligence or benevolence. It may come of either 
—or both. If it pleases God that I should return in better health, I shall hope to 
see him often again & to converse with him—Conversation was out of the question 
last week—he being very deaf even with a ear trumpet; & my voice, naturally 
so weak, having fallen into a ‘swound’ through illness. 

The day of my departure is not yet fixed. When it is, I will write to you again. 
This is not a farewell. 

With truest thankfulness for all the kindness you have shown me, believe me 
my dear friend 

affectionately yours 
E B Barrett. 


Thursday. 


Will not A polyptic do; tho’ it does not mean Apocalyptic? Find some excuse 
for it! And pray do not mention to any person what Arabel told you on the sub- 





tion of lines 36-37 reads: ‘‘These walls, if they could speak, /Would say strange things.” 
Robert Browning’s translation reads: ‘‘Yet this House, if voice it take should,/ Most plain 
would speak.” 

® “Cowper’s Grave,” ‘‘Isobel’s Child,” and ‘‘Night and the Merry Men” are poems in 
The Seraphim and other Poems. 

* R. Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton. See Blackwood’s, xt1v (Dec. 1838), 
813 ff. Christopher was John Wilson (1785-1854), champion of Wordsworth. For four 
years he lived at Elleray, on Windermere. After the founding of Blackwood’s< Magasine> 
(1817) he was for years its principal contributor. In 1820 he was elected to the chair of 
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ject of the intended length of the Athenaeum-critique. Miss Mitford® mentioned 
it to me in confidence; & you know that critics are very jealous of their mysteries! 


LETTER XX*® 
My dear friend, 


It seems to be at last definitely fixed that we go tomorrow. The wind is 
silent & I must be so too—though very very sad at heart. 

My dearest Papa has kindly permitted one of my sisters to be my companion; 
and Henrietta is going with me for the first part of my absence, & then Arabe! 
will take her place. Bro & George are going too. 

And all this companionship is more than I hoped for, & I ought to be con- 
tented with it, & thankful for every brightness which has fallen, beyond my 
hope, upon my present circumstances. But still I cannot help being very sorrow- 
ful even while I write about the brightness! 

May God bless you. It may please Him for me to return & visit you again. 
In the meantime I must once more thank you for the kind interest & trouble you 
have taken about my book & me! Two notes of yours lie unanswered to this 
moment—but while our uncertainties lasted, I did not like to write. Good bye 
dear Mr. Boyd! Do let me hear from you when the disinclination to letter-writing 
is least strong-—& ever believe me your affectionate friend E B Barrett. 


50 Wimpole Street 

Friday. 

We sail at eight in the morning to Plymouth, or rather Davenport, & shall not 
reach it until Monday night. Afterwards we avail ourselves of the earliest Tor- 
quay packet. 

Once more, good bye! Remember me to Emily. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 





moral philosophy in Edinburgh University. Prof. Nelson was probably the blind teacher, 
known as a learned classical scholar. See Blackwood’s, xxx (July 1832). Pye Smith was 
John Pye Smith (1774-1851). See Blackwood’s, xi (Sept. 1837). Miss Mitford, “my very 
precious friend,” was Mary Mitford. 

® Tbid. 

3% As this letter indicates, Miss Barrett’s health had grown worse. On June 21, 1838, she 
wrote Boyd: ‘‘My health remains . . . very precarious.” Her weakness was increased by 
Dr. Chamber’s remedies. It was at last decided that she must remove to a warmer climate 
for the winter. The place decided on was Torquay. She wrote just before her departure 
from 50 Wimpole Street. 

The heaviness which marks this letter was justified. On July 11, 1840 Elizabeth Barrett’s 
favorite brother Edward was drowned in Babbicombe Bay. She who had loved the sea at 
Sidmouth was now broken by it. Torquay became for her a place of horror. She was res- 
cued from ‘‘this dreadful place,” as she wrote Boyd on Aug. 28, 1841, in a carriage espe- 
cially made for her, ‘‘a patent carriage with a bed in it, and set upon some hundreds of 
springs.” And then she adds: ‘‘Thank God I am going home at last.” 
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COLERIDGE’S USE OF WORDSWORTH’S JUVENILIA 
By JANE WORTHINGTON SMYSER 


N his edition of The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth Ernest 
DeSelincourt published for the first time over thirty poems of Words- 

worth’s juvenilia.! Among these he discovered three poems previously 
thought to be the work of Coleridge and long published under his name. 
In The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ these 
poems are entitled ‘‘Lewti, or the Circassian Love-Chaunt” (1, 253), 
“Inscription for a Seat by the Road Side”’ (1, 349), and ‘‘Alcaeus to Sap- 
pho” (1, 353). Since the publication of Wordsworth’s juvenilia, I have 
found three more poems in the works of Coleridge which DeSelincourt 
failed to note as also originally belonging to Wordsworth: “‘To Lesbia”’ 
(1, 60), ‘“‘The Death of the Starling” (1, 61), and “Morienti Superstes” 
(1, 62); besides these, a conjecture may be made as to the authorship of a 
fourth, “‘Moriens Superstiti” (1, 61), for it is paired with a poem clearly 
belonging to Wordsworth. 

In this note my primary aim is thus to indicate corrections to be made 
to the bibliographies of Wordsworth and Coleridge; but at the same time 
I hope to throw a little more light upon the complicated relationship, 
both literary and personal, which existed between the two poets. Because 
all but one of the poems attributed to Coleridge were first published in a 
periodical (The Morning Post), a chronological account of the circum- 
stances under which they were sent to the paper should be the most re- 
warding approach, both from a bibliographical and biographical point of 
view. 

Sometime early in December, 1797, Coleridge entered upon a contract 
with Daniel Stuart, owner and publisher of The Morning Post, whereby, 
for a guinea a week, the latter was to be supplied with regular contribu- 
tions.* Until 1799, when Coleridge settled in London and actually worked 

1 (Oxford, 1940-44), 1, 259-316; 11, 463-465. All references to the poetry of Wordsworth 
will be to this edition. 

? E. H. Coleridge, ed., 2 vols. (Oxford, 1912). All references to the poetry of Coleridge 
will be to this edition, unless otherwise noted. 

3 Daniel Stuart, “‘Anecdotes of the Poet Coleridge and his Newspaper Writings,” The 
Gentleman’s Magasine, N.S., 1x (May, 1838), 485; Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, 2 vols. (New Haven, 1933), 1, 86-87; The Poetical Works of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. James Dykes Campbell (London, 1905), p. xl; E. K. Cham- 
bers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 1938), pp. 86-87; Lawrence Hanson, The Life of 
S. T. Coleridge (London, 1938), p. 221. Campbell and Hanson both speak of contributions 
in prose, but no contributions in prose appear to have been made until December, 1799 
(see Thomas J. Wise, A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (London, 1913], p. 257), and Stuart wrote that before Coleridge went to Germany 
no prose writing was expected from him (see S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Epistolaris, ed. 
A. Turnbull, 2 vols. [London, 1911], m, 77). 
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420 Coleridge’s Use of Wordsworth’s Juvenilia 


in the offices of The Morning Post, the contributions appear to have been 
wholly verse—as infrequent and unpredictable in dates of publication as 
anyone knowing Coleridge’s habits of procrastination might expect.‘ 
Shortly after his agreement with Stuart, when he was presumably enjoy- 
ing his customary zeal for a new project, Coleridge spoke of devoting 
two days a week to the newspaper,’ but in view of his total production 
such devotion seems unlikely. The first two months of the contract saw 
the publication of only three poems; the third month, nothing at all.’ 
True, these were busy months for Coleridge; work on The Ancient 
Mariner had begun in November and was being carried on apace; urgent 
problems in Coleridge’s private life took him frequently away from 
Stowey in mid-winter.’ But Stuart, who understandably thought that 
Coleridge was not earning his salary,* was not to be put off; he needed 
verse to be printed in a daily paper, and by January he was urging 
Coleridge to send more.® 

In spite of his own resolves!® and Stuart’s prodding, it is strange that 
Coleridge, who one month after his contract felt a ‘‘repugnance”’ in 
sending anything off" and who had actually sent only three poems 
within three months, should suddenly in the spring of 1798 send off six 
poems within eight weeks. The strangeness can in part be explained away. 
In February, Coleridge had once again settled down in Stowey and was 
seeing Wordsworth continually." The poems which Coleridge sent were 
not only the “emptying out of his Desk,” as he later described his news- 


4 See Wise, A Bibliography, pp.-207 ff., and Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1, 1179. 

5 Unpublished Letters from Samuel Taylor Coleridge to the Rev. John Prior Estlin (London, 
1884), p. 52. 

® Dec. 7, 1797, ‘‘To an Unfortunate Woman”; Dec. 12, 1797, “Melancholy”; Jan. 8, 
1798, ‘‘Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.” There were also published three pieces of light verse, 
now printed by E. H. Coleridge with ‘“‘Epigrams” and “‘Jeux d’Esprit” in Coleridge, 
Poetical Works. See Wise, A Bibliography, pp. 207-209; Coleridge, Poetical Works, 11, 1179. 

7 December, 1797, and January, 1798, Coleridge considered accepting an invitation to 
Shrewsbury to serve there as Unitarian minister; at about the same time he was offered 
first a gift and later an annuity from the Wedgwoods. After much debate, he accepted the 
annuity and rejected the Shrewsbury invitation. See Unpublished Letters, ed. Griggs, 1, 
83-100; Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge, 2 vols. (London, 1895), 1, 
234-235; Chambers, Coleridge, pp. 86-90. 

® Stuart, The Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S., 1x (May, 1838), 486. 

* Mrs. Henry Sandford, Thomas Poole and his Friends, 2 vols. (London, 1888), 1, 261. 

10 Unpublished Letters, ed. Griggs, 1, 97. For an amusing example of Coleridge’s turning 
a new leaf, see his letter to Stuart, Sept. 19, 1801, wherein he promises to “give THE 
POETICS a complete jog . . . to get together a FAIR STOCK IN HAND of poems... 
and to send these off as things always to be had” (Letters from the Lake Poets to Daniel 
Stuart (London, 1889], p. 20). 

" Unpublished Letters, ed. Griggs, 1, 87. 

2 The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. DeSelincourt, 2 vols. (London 1941), 
1, 6-16. 
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paper contributions,” but also the emptying out of Wordsworth’s desk. 
Of these six poems, three were originally Wordsworth’s. Wordsworth had 
apparently found a means whereby Coleridge could temporarily satisfy 
the demands of Stuart, and at the same time keep at work on the Lyrical 
Ballads. 

“To Lesbia,” an imitation of Catullus, is the first of the poems not 
hitherto recognized as Wordsworth’s to be published in The Morning 
Post. It appeared on April 11." In his lifetime Coleridge never claimed 
the poem, and it was not reprinted until 1836, when it appeared in his 
Literary Remains. The poem exists in a Coleridge MS as well as in a 
Wordsworth MS. Although DeSelincourt did not notice that the poem 
had long been published as Coleridge’s, and therefore made no compari- 
son of the MSS, it seems perfectly certain to me from descriptions of 
the MSS that Wordsworth’s is the earlier. DeSelincourt described it as 
part of a notebook holding poems known to have been composed by 
Wordsworth during the years 1795-97.'* W. Hale White described the 
Coleridge MS as being a separate leaf, bound into a small volume with 
other leaves of different dates.'? The dates are not given by White; but 
the volume consists chiefly of poems originally Wordsworth’s and these 
poems were, according to DeSelincourt’s clear MS evidence, all com- 
posed before Wordsworth’s close acquaintance with Coleridge.'* Further- 
more, all but one were published in The Morning Post in the same way 
and at about the same time. The changes in the Lesbia poem as pub- 
lished in Coleridge are such as one would expect Coleridge to make: he 
has improved the punctuation and filled out one incomplete line. 

Two days later, April 13, ““Lewti” was published in The Morning Post.'* 
In The Road to Xanadu, J. L. Lowes notes that Southey annotated his 
copy of the poem, “A school poem of W.W. corrected by S.T.C.,” but 
Lowes goes on undeterred to maintain that the poem is ‘‘as unmistakably 
Coleridge’s as it is unmistakably not Wordsworth’s.’*® With DeSelin- 


13 Unpublished Letters, ed. Griggs, 1, 216. 

“4 Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1, 60. 

% Wise, A Bibliography, p. 160. 

% Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 1, 306 (text), 374 (note). 

1! Coleridge’s Poems. A Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and MSS. of Some of the 
Poems, ed. J. D. Campbell, preface and notes by W. H. White (Westminster, 1899), p. x. 

18 See below p. 423. 

% Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1, 253. 

* (Boston and New York, 1927), pp. 513-516, n. 76. Lowes’ note needs to be drastically 
corrected: in lines and phrases of Wordsworth’s which Coleridge left unchanged, Lowes 
finds evidence of imagery drawn, not from Winander as in fact it was, but from Bartram’s 
Travels; a more crucial error is his supposing the original Mary of the poem to be Coler- 
ridge’s Mary Evans, and on this ground alone dating Coleridge’s knowledge of Bartram as 
far back as the end of 1794 or the beginning of 1795. 
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court’s publication of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Beauty and Moonlight” in volume 
one of The Poetical Works, it became immediately apparent that Southey 
had been correct after all.2* Composed in 1786,” “Beauty and Moon- 
light”’ differs hardly at all from Coleridge’s first MS version. But when 
it appeared in The Morning Post, the poem had already been radically 
revised, and was later to be further revised. 

Although Coleridge naturally claimed “Lewti” for his own, and had 
it reprinted many times during his life, it bore upon its first appearance 
the signature Nicias Erythraeus. Why Coleridge chose to attach to this 
poem the pen name of Giovanni Vittorio Rossi (1577-1647) I do not 
know, but that he did raises an interesting question. 1 am struck by the 
fact that the original Erythraeus many times urged his own intimate 
friend and patron not to rest content with a single publication, a volume 
of juvenile verses, but to publish those things which Erythraeus had 
alone seen.” If Coleridge by his use of this cryptic signature meant some- 
how to divide honors with Wordsworth, some doubt is cast on another 
Coleridge poem also signed Nicias Erythraeus. Coleridge frequently 
repeated his pen names, but this one was used only for ‘“Lewti’’ and 
“The Old Man of the Alps,” a poem which had appeared the preceding 
month in The Morning Post, and was never to be reprinted by Coleridge.” 
In form and style ““The Old Man of the Alps” resembles Wordsworth’s 
Descriptive Sketches ; its locale is, in 1798, more Wordsworth’s than Cole- 
ridge’s; and it tells the story of a young woman who, having lost her 
intended husband in the wars, roams ‘Thro high grey vales unknowing 
and unknown,” and eventually is thrown down a mountain torrent during 
a storm. Probably only by the discovery of more Wordsworth-Coleridge 
MSS could-one positively answer the question whether or not this va- 
grant woman is a member of Wordsworth’s special gallery. 

A month after the publication of ‘‘Lewti,” Coleridge sent a pair of 
poems to The Morning Post, where they were prefaced by a somewhat 
lurid note: ““The two following verses from the French, never before 
published, were written by a French Prisoner as he was preparing to go 


%t Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 1, 263. That ‘‘Lewti” was originally Wordsworth’s was 
first pointed out by E. H. W. Meyerstein in TLS, Nov. 29 and Dec. 6, 1941; Meyerstein’s 
argument was supported by J. R. Sutherland (TLS, Dec. 6, 1941); and DeSelincourt, 
upon reéxamination of the MSS, quickly admitted the justice of their observations (7S, 
Dec. 20, 1941). In his second volume, DeSelincourt corrected the omission he had made 
in his annotation of the poem (Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 1, 531). 

*® Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 1, 367. 

% See Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1, 1049-50. 

% John Christian Fischer, Vita Ioannis Victorii Roscii (Cologne, 1739), p. cxvii. 

% Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1, 248. 
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to the Guillotine.’ The first poem, ‘“‘Moriens Superstiti,” is the prison- 
er’s address to his wife; the second, ‘‘Morienti Superstes,”’ is her reply. 
The second, consisting of eight lines, is, except for one important word, 
almost identical with the /Jas¢ eight lines of Wordsworth’s ‘“‘The Death 
of a Starling,” composed in 1786." The first poem is not to be found in 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 

When DeSelincourt published for the first time “The Death of a 
Starling—Catullus,” he noted that “between lines 8 and 9 of the poem 
two pages, probably containing 16 lines, have been cut out of the note- 
book.’”* Now, the first of Coleridge’s perfectly coherent pair is exactly 
sixteen lines long, and therefore may conceivably have occupied the 
pages torn from the Wordsworth notebook. At any event, the second and 
possibly the first of Coleridge’s poems again come from Wordsworth’s 
juvenilia. 

These poems, published in The Morning Post, were never reprinted by 
Coleridge. To make matters worse, when they appeared in his Lilerary 
Remains, the poem immediately preceding them, a poem never before 
published, turned out to be nothing less than the first eight lines of 
Wordsworth’s poem.”* Today, therefore, we find in the works of Coleridge 
three separate poems appearing in this order: ‘The Death of the Starling” 
(practically identical with the first eight lines of Wordsworth’s “The 
Death of a Starling’’); ‘“Moriens Superstiti’”’ (possibly the sixteen lines 
torn from Wordsworth’s notebook); ‘‘Morienti Superstes” (practically 
identical with the last eight lines of ‘The Death of a Starling,” as printed 
by DeSelincourt). The MS source which produced Coleridge’s “To 
Lesbia” apparently also produced these poems. The contents of that MS 
volume are described by W. Hale White as follows: ‘‘To Lesbia, Morienti 
Superstes, The Death of the Starling, three lines from Dejection, and a 
prose note besides the poems now printed.”*° The poems “now printed” 
in facsimile were: ‘The Dark Ladie,” ‘The Stripling’s War-Song,” 
and “Lewti.” 

The question naturally arises, were Coleridge’s three poems originally 
a single poem of Wordsworth’s? Or did Wordsworth complete the Catul- 


% Tbid., 1, 61-62. It is unlikely that Coleridge was browsing through ephemeral French 
literature in 1798, or earlier. Although Wordsworth might actually have had a contempo- 
tary French source, I suspect that the prefatory note is merely another of Coleridge’s many 
hoaxes, intended to attract attention and provide private amusement. 

2? Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 1, 263 (text), 367 (note). 

8 Ibid., 1, 367. 

°° Wise, A Bibliography, p. 160. 

* Coleridge’s Poems. A Facsimile Reproduction, p. x. The MS is now in the B. M. (Add. 
MSS. 27,902). When it was sold to the Museum, it came with the famous Gutch Memo- 
randum Book of 1795-98. 
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lus adaptation with his first eight lines, and then begin either a pair of 
poems or another single poem concluding with the final eight lines 
printed by DeSelincourt? DeSelincourt obviously thinks Wordsworth’s 
final eight lines conclude a single poem, and he cites the poem for particu- 
lar praise in his essay on Wordsworth’s juvenile work. He praises the 
way in which Wordsworth adapts “‘the famous Sparrow of Catullus to 
Christian sentiment,” and he states quite flatly that after the missing 
pages the “poem closes with an address to the dead bird.* 

As far as I can see, there is little justification for DeSelincourt’s reading 
of the lines. True, the octosyllabic couplet is maintained through both 
parts, except for a variation in the rimes of the last four lines, but at the 
time of composition the octosyllabic couplet was the most common of 
Wordsworth’s metrical forms. More important, Wordsworth’s first eight 
lines follow Catullus pretty closely, whereas the last eight lines bear no 
resemblance at all to Catullus. (In his adaptation of “To Lesbia,” if 
that poem may be considered an example of Wordsworth’s adaptations, 
all the lines follow the original as closely as do the opening lines of the 
Starling poem.) Finally, in direct contradiction to DeSelincourt, whose 
editorial and critical judgments I hesitate to question, I find the Chris- 
tian sentiment of the last lines actually ill-adapted to the opening. In 
the opening Wordsworth translated Catullus’ passer as “‘starling’’; there 
seems to me something incongruous and absurd in connecting a starling, 
lamented by Venus and Lesbia, with the sparrow used by Christ to 
illustrate God’s love. 

Pity mourns in plaintive tone 1 

The lovely Starling dead and gone. 

Weep, ye Loves, and Venus, weep : 
The lovely Starling fall’n asleep. 


re) 









In some still world, unknown, remote 13 
The mighty Parent’s care hast found, 

Without whose tender guardian thought ; 
No Sparrow falleth to the ground. 


Had Wordsworth translated passer “sparrow,” a connection between the 
two parts might be more easily imagined. 

Coleridge’s paired poems throw a little more light on the problem." 
Although dissimilar in metrical form, the thought of the two coheres 


®" The Early Wordsworth, English Assn. Presidential Address (1936), pp. 6-7. 

aia Since this article went to press I have obtained from the British Museum a photostat 
of the Coleridge MS. W. H. White in his description of the MS, quoted above, failed to 
note that the MS also contains ‘‘Moriens Superstiti.”” The Starling poem from Catullus 
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perfectly. Since the first, which could have filled the torn pages of Words- 
worth’s notebook, bears, if possible, even less resemblance to Catullus 
than does the second, one suspects even more that Wordsworth’s final 
lines as printed by DeSelincourt were originally unrelated to the opening. 
Certainly by the time that Coleridge got through with them, the poems 
were not regarded as possessing any organic relationship with ‘The 
Death of the Starling.” Coleridge claimed neither the pair (except, 
of course, to his publisher, Stuart) nor ‘“‘The Death of the Starling,” 
and, as I have said, the latter, though extant in a Coleridge MS, was not 
published in his works until Literary Remains. 

From the time Coleridge’s pair appeared in The Morning Post until 
the next poem originally Wordsworth’s appeared in the same paper, 
two years elapsed. The first year Coleridge was in Germany, but in the 
following year he returned to London and began working regularly in 
the offices of The Morning Post; it is not surprising, therefore, that 
during this time a considerable number of poems and some light verse 
were published.” But in the summer of 1800, when Coleridge had re- 
turned to his family—now in Keswick—and presumably to his old desk, 
two more Wordsworth poems came. “Inscription for a Seat by the Road 
Side” was published October 21, 1800, under the signature Ventifrons 
(Windy Brow), and “‘Alcaeus to Sappho,” November 24, 1800.% De 
Selincourt in his edition of Wordsworth gives a clear and complete 
account of the first poem, which is preserved in two different Wordsworth 
MSS, and he makes a plausible guess as to how the poem got into the 
work of Coleridge, where it was much revised, if not much improved.™ 
The second poem, ‘‘Alcaeus to Sappho,” was sent by Wordsworth in a 
letter to Coleridge from Goslar in 1799;* it was printed by DeSelincourt 
in an appendix to volume two with a note to the effect that Coleridge 





and the paired poems are there neatly copied out, but arranged in such a complicated way 
on a single folded sheet that a description would be unintelligible without an accompanying 
photographic plate. But the arrangement, as well, of course, as the mere presence of 
“Moriens Superstiti,” markedly substantiates my argument above. 

® Wise, A Bibliography, pp. 213-219; Coleridge, Poetical Works, 11, 1179. 

*% Coleridge, Poetical Works, 1, 349, 353. 

* Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 1, 372. For Wordsworth’s different versions of ‘‘Inscrip- 
tion for a Seat,” see ibid., 1, 300-302. It is interesting to observe that in August and Sep- 
tember, 1800, Wordsworth was busy with his poems on the naming of places; that in August 
Coleridge and Dorothy Wordsworth walked several times to Windy Brow and made a 
seat there; and that on September 1 Coleridge discovered a rock-seat in the orchard at 
Grasmere (Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 1, 57-67). With inscriptions and rock-seats so 
much on their minds, it is easy for us to imagine Wordsworth’s fetching from his desk one 
of his earliest inscriptions. DeSelincourt dates Wordsworth’s first draft 1794, his revision 
1797, 

% The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. DeSelincourt (Oxford, 
1935), p. 222. 
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probably made considerable changes in the poem before sending it off 
to Stuart.** Wordsworth, in his letter, had remarked that he did not 
care a farthing for it; it is to be hoped that Stuart cared at least a guinea 
for it. He received it in a letter from Coleridge, dated October 7, 1800.” 

Inasmuch as Coleridge, after publication in The Morning Post, claimed 
only one poem of this group for his own, and that ‘“‘Lewti,”’ which despite 
its origin had been so extensively reworked as to become practically his 
own, there is here no need to take up the dull, unrewarding, and unpleas- 
ant problem of Coleridge’s “‘plagiarisms.’** We may agree with Words- 
worth and wish that Coleridge had taken “‘the trouble of noting his obli- 
gations,’’**® but on the whole the confusion in bibliography speaks well 
for the inextricable ties of a great collaboration; and on Wordsworth’s 
part, at least, the confusion indicates his practical and ready support of 
a friend badgered by a contract. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
New London 


% Wordsworth, Poetical Works, 11, 465 (text), 531 (note). 

37 Letters from the Lake Poets to Daniel Stuart, pp. 15-17. From Coleridge’s letter, Stuart 
would presume the poem to be Coleridge’s, although Coleridge does not say actually that 
it is: “I shall fill up these blanks with a few poems”—that is all; ‘‘Alcaeus to Sappho” 
follows. 

38 See, e.g., Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, N.S., 1 (Sept. 1834), 509-520; Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magasine, xtvur (March, 1840), 287-299; The Athenaeum, No. 3558 (Jan. 4, 
1896), p. 18, and (Jan. 11, 1896), pp. 53-54; The Poetical Works of Coleridge, ed. J. D. 
Campbell, pp. 629-630; J. D. Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1896), p. 140. 

39 The Correspondence of H. C. Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle, ed. Edith J. Morley, 
2 vols. (Oxford, 1927), 1, 402-403. Wordsworth here defends Coleridge against the charges 
made in Blackwood’s (see above), but at the same time he deplores Coleridge’s carelessness 
and cites as an example Coleridge’s use of his own epitaph from Chiabrera ‘‘True is it that 
Ambrosio Salinero” (Poetical Works, tv, 250) in ‘‘A Tombless Epitaph” (Coleridge, Poetical 
Works, 1, 413). 
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THE JOHNSONIAN CANON: A NEGLECTED 
ATTRIBUTION 


By D. J. GREENE 


HE standard authorities on the bibliography of Samuel Johnson! 

fail to mention one minor but interesting piece of journalism that 
has been ascribed, with some probability, to Johnson. This is the ‘“‘Obser- 
vations” appended to “A Letter from a French Refugee in America to 
his Friend a Gentleman in England,” in The Literary Magazine, or 
Universal Review, of June, 1756. 

The letter itself, signed ‘“GALLO-ANGLUS” and dated ‘“‘America, Aug. 
1, 1755,” rehearses a number of grievances of the American colonists 
against the mother country, grievances which were later to become the 
commonplaces of Revolutionary polemics. The writer complains of the 
appointment of governors who have no permanent interest in America; 
restrictions on manufacture; failure to take immediate defensive action 
against French and Spanish encroachment; failure to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the Indians; failure to take a census of ‘“‘natural, civil, and mili- 
tary strength’’; “‘neglect with regard to the peopling of us more thorough- 
ly: though there is room, it is certain, to receive, and work enough to em- 
ploy all the spare hands of the islands of Great-Britain and Ireland: 
Nor need you have any single beggar or stroller left throughout the three 
kingdoms”; and “deficiencies in the forming and training our MILITIA.” 
He ends with a gloomy picture of impending defeat at the hands of the 
French. Gallo-Anglus is evidently somewhat of a Whig and adumbrates 
laissez-faire economics: 


... God and nature no doubt designed, that every part of the globe should 
contribute its quota towards the wants and advantages of human life; and to re- 
strain any part of the earth, in this respect, from political considerations, is 
nothing less than laying an embargo upon nature, and shackling, as it were, 
divine Providence itself. . .. Nature ought to have its free course in this respect, 
and not to be check’d, and put out of the direction the God of nature and the 
great king of kings has given her. Nor, indeed, are princes aware what injuries 
they do themselves, as well as what hardships they lay their subjects under, by 
restraints of this kind; how many countries have revolted, and others been 
lost and torn from their mother nations by being kept in this bondage. [1, 64] 


1 Hawkins, Life of Johnson (1787); Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill-Powell (1934); 
W. P. Courtney and D. Nichol Smith, A Johnson Bibliography (1915); A. T. Hazen, 
Johnson’s Prefaces and Dedications (1937); R. W. Chapman and A. T. Hazen, Supplement 
to the Courtney-Nichol Smith Bibliography, in Proc. & Papers of the Oxford Bibliog. Soc. 
(1938); D. Nichol Smith, in CBEL (1940). 
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One would like to know who Gallo-Anglus was (he was, he tells us 
“driven out of France .. . together with my parents, in infancy, by that 
hoary tyrant Louis XIV into Holland: From thence residing some years 
in England”) and what were the sources of his political ideas. 

This letter and the “Observations” annexed to it were reprinted in 
the anomalous “Volume x1v” which John Stockdale and George Robin- 
son published in 1788 as an addendum to Hawkins’s eleven-volume edi- 
tion of Johnson’s works.? In this volume the “‘Observations” are given 
as “By Dr. Johnson.” I am not aware of their having been reprinted or 
mentioned elsewhere.’ As they are brief and as both the Literary Magazine 
and “Volume xIv” are scarce,‘ I give the “Observations” here. 


OBSERVATIONS on the foregoing LETTER. 


It is natural for every man to think highly of his own usefulness and impor- 
tance, and consequently of the importance of that community, or part of the 
community, with which he is connected. 

From this disposition proceeds much of the right and of the wrong in every 
man’s actions and opinions; and to this must be imputed whatever is censurable 
in the foregoing letter, which contains many just observations and positions, 
that, though very little to the honour of our country, cannot be disputed. 

His complaints of restraints laid upon their manufactures are such as every 
man makes, who finds himself restrained. But his cant about nature and provi- 
dence would prove that no human legislature has a right to make any prudential 
laws, or to regulate any thing which before such regulation was indifferent. 
But such is the state of society, that part must be sometimes incommoded for 
the advantage of the whole. Every nation forbids some importations or exporta- 
tions, or regulates the buildings, plantations, and agriculture of its own people. 

I do not attempt to prove, that all the restraints laid on the Americans are 
prudent. I have not in general a favourable opinion of restraints, which always 
produce discontent and an habitual violation of laws, and, perhaps, seldom 


2 Vols. x11 and x11, containing the Parliamentary Debates, were issued, in 1787, by Stock- 
dale, and Vol. xv, edited by George Gleig and containing the translation of Lobo’s Abys- 
sinia and other pieces, in 1789, by Elliot and Kay. Cf. Courtney and Nichol Smith, pp. 3, 
162; Chapman and Hazen, p. 165. 

3 Curiously, Gallo-Anglus’s letter, but moé the ‘‘Observations,” was reprinted in Vol. 111 
of that muddled compilation, Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces, published by Tom Davies 
in 1774. As Davies seems to have started out, in his fumbling way, to try to produce a 
collected edition of Johnson’s journalistic writings, the inclusion of the ‘‘Letter,” which 
has no very obvious literary merit of its own, might be taken as evidence that Davies had 
somewhere heard Johnson’s name connected with it. 

‘ The B. M. catalogue does not list “Volume x1v,” and Courtney was apparently un- 
aware of its existence. I have been informed that the B. M. file of the Literary Magazine 
was destroyed during the war. Hazen, Prefaces and Dedications (1937), p. 125, gives the 
locations of other files of it. 
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contribute much to the end proposed. But whether wise or not they may un- 
doubtedly be just. 

If the American colonies can support themselves against their enemies, to 
what do they owe that strength, but to the protection of England, and how 
can they repay it but by contributing to the wealth of that country which pro- 
tected them in their helpless state, on condition that they should obey her laws, 
and promote her interest. 

If they yet cannot subsist but by the help and defence which they receive 
from England, as indeed they cannot for a single year, they may surely be 
content to purchase that protection by the use of the manufactures of their na- 
tive country. 

When he talks of their importance, he forgets that their importance is the 
consequence of the restraints which he condemns, for if our colonies did not 
consume our manufactures they would be to us of no importance or value, nor 
should we have any interest in defending them more than any other body of 
exiles or fugitives. 

When he talks of their strength, he in some measure confutes himself: for if 
they are grown so strong in so short a time, it is evident that they cannot have 
been much discouraged or oppressed. 

With as little reason does he complain of the restitution of Cape-Breton, 
which, as he knows, was restored only because it could not be kept. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to claim it as an American conquest: which is false, 
because it was conquered by the help of an English fleet, and which, if it were 
true, could not be argued without considering the Americans as having an in- 
terest distinct from that of their mother country. 

If the powers of EUROPE, says he, cannot or will not make head against France, 
why must America, a poor infant colony, be sacrificed? If any sacrifice must be 
made, which we hope to be always able to refuse, what should we sacrifice but a 
poor infant colony? What should we sacrifice but that which is of least value? 
But this complaint is surely unseasonable, when all the power of Britain is ex- 
erted in defence of the American colonies. 

One of his arguments, by which he proves the value of our American domin- 
ions, is such as deceives many, and gives occasion to many absurd speculations, 
if not to mischievous practices, and therefore deserves to be considered. There is, 
says he, so much room in the American regions, that there needs not be a beggar 
or stroller in England. 

I do not very clearly see the consequence that, because there are lands in 
America, there need be no beggars in England. Our beggars are not beggars 
because we want land, but either by impotence, idleness, ignorance of the arts 
of life, or misfortune. Those who are impotent will not be much mended by 
the voyage, and, I am afraid, will be coldly received by their fellow-subjects in 
America. What cure, except hunger, or a whip, there is in America for idleness, 
the inhabitants of that country must inform us; if idlers can be reformed there 
by any means which cannot be used at home, they ought certainly to be shipped 
off with the first wind. Those that have been so unhappily trained as to have no 
means of earning a livelihood, but by brute labour or bodily strength exercised 
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without art, are, I believe, less wanted in America than in England. And of those 
who are impoverished, the number, whom misery[,] terror and want drive into 
America, is already too great. 

It ought to be considered that every inhabitant gained to the colonies, is lost 
to the mother country. That the people sent into these unbounded regions, are 
diffused over vast tracts, to such a distance as to be disabled from instructing or 
helping one another, and are therefore less useful and less happy than at home 
The strength of every country consists in the number of people proportionate to 
its extent, and it is not the populousness of a nation that produces beggars and 
strollers, but want of due regulation. To free ourselves from beggars and strollers 
by sending them to America, is to cure an ulcer by cutting off the limb. [1, 66-67} 


The ascription of these “Observations” to Johnson by the editor of 
“Volume xiv’ was no doubt based only on “internal evidence”—but 
then so were all but seven of Boswell’s thirty-two ascriptions to Johnson 
of pieces in the Literary Magazine.’ 

There seems to me a good prima facie case for the ascription. During 
1756 Johnson was apparently acting as the Literary Magazine’s general 
political commentator as well as its chief book reviewer.* Among the 
pieces that Boswell assigned to Johnson are the first article in the new 
periodical, a nine-page “Introduction to the Political State of Great 


5 I am indebted to the Yale Univ. Library for a photographic transcript. The variants 
in “Volume xiv” are unimportant. 

*T do not think that the identity of the editor of “Volume xiv” has been discussed. It 
was not Hawkins, whose name is mentioned (without enthusiasm) a number of times in 
the editor’s notes. It was not Gleig, the editor of “Volume xv,” who criticizes the editor 
of ‘Volume xrv”’ for some wrong attributions. It was perhaps not Nichols, whose initials, 
“N.” or “J. N.,” follow his notes to various of Johnson’s letters given in ‘‘Volume xiv,” 
whereas the editor’s notes are signed simply ‘‘E.” The name of John Stockdale, the pub- 
lisher, has been mentioned in connection with the volume as though he were responsible 
for the actual editing (cf., e.g., the Monthly Review, N.S., 1 [March 1790], 281); but that 
Stockdale, apparently a man of few pretensions to literature, could have turned out the 
well-written and judicious preface to ‘“‘Volume xiv” I am not convinced. Perhaps it is 
significant that whereas Volumes xu and x1 were published by Stockdale alone, ‘‘Volume 
xiv’”’ bears also the imprint of the Robinsons. I should like to suggest that the editor of 
‘Volume xiv” was Alexander Chalmers, who, according to DNB, worked at this time for 
George Robinson and was intimately associated with Nichols. One objection to this identiti- 
tion would be that in 1806 and 1823, when Chalmers revised the Murphy edition of 
Johnson’s works, the ‘‘Observations” in question were not included; but this objection 
may not carry much weight. (Professor A. T. Hazen, who has done me the kindness of 
reading this note, doubts that Chalmers was concerned and suggests Isaac Reed. Others 
may be able to prove or disprove these attributions.) 

7 These figures are based on a reconciliation of the two discrepant lists given by Boswell 
in the “‘Chronological Catalogue” of Johnson’s works prefaced to the Life (Hill-Powell, 1, 
20) and in the body of the Life itself (1, 309). 

§ And perhaps editor-in-chief, if that is what Boswell’s ‘‘engaged . . . to superintend” 
means (Hill-Powell, 1, 307). 
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Britain”; in the second number, immediately preceding Gallo-Anglus’s 
letter and the “Observations” in question, an analysis of Townshend’s 
Militia Bill; in the third number, an analysis and discussion of the recent 
Anglo-Russian and Anglo-Hessian treaties; and in the fourth number, 
“Observations on the State of Affairs in 1756,’’ a résumé of the war in 
America, which begins “‘The time is now come in which every Englishman 
expects to be informed of the national affairs, and in which he has a right 
to have that expectation gratified” —an interesting anticipation of a 
much more recent “democratic” viewpoint.® Johnson, then, would have 
been the logical contributor to the Literary Magazine to be called upon 
to answer Gallo-Anglus. Indeed, with Johnson occupying such a position, 
and with such a toothsome Whig morsel offering itself up for his delecta- 
tion, it is hard to see who would have had the temerity to snatch the 
victim from between the Great Bear’s jaws. 

As for the test of style, it is well to remember R. W. Chapman’s dictum: 


The criteria which we should instinctively apply to a piece claiming to be 
Johnson’s in his maturity can be applied to an early claimant; but they must be 
applied with caution. We are, however, perhaps more likely to reject a genuine 
piece than to admit an impostor; for while all Johnson’s known writings of what- 
ever date contain sentences which we should pronounce unmistakably John- 
sonian, some of his early pieces contain sentences which we might be tempted 
to reject as certainly un-Johnsonian, if they were not certified by Johnson’s 
own acknowledgement.?? 


* The picture of Johnson setting himself up as an 18th-century Walter Lippmann is 
unexpected, but not implausible. It should not be necessary to point out that Johnson 
who regarded himself as a Lord Chancellor manqué, was a vigorous arm-chair general in 
politics all his life. He risked prosecution by Walpole in 1739 for Marmor Norfolciense; 
in the 1740’s, as the country’s leading parliamentary reporter, he put Pitt’s most famous 
retort into his lips; some of his political writing in the 1750’s I have just mentioned; in 1766 
he “engaged in politicks with Hamilton”; and even in the 1780’s, in his old age, his opinions 
of North and Shelburne and the younger Fox and the younger Pitt flowed as freely in his 
conversation as his earlier ones of Walpole and Pulteney must have done. It is difficult, 
then, to see why his critics have spent so much time searching for his “‘motives” in writing 
his political pamphlets of the 1770’s. He wrote them because he loved writing on politics 
as much as he loved writing anything. Their tumultuous vigor, their haste, their logic-chop- 
ping—the very qualities that make them bad writing, as much as any writing of Johnson’s 


) could be bad—mark them as labors of love. It may be, as Boswell says of Taxation No 


Tyranny, that they were written “at the desire of those who were then in power’’; but it ap- 
pears that those who were then in power were not a little alarmed at the genie they had 
raised. Joseph Wood Krutch’s deduction (Samuel Johnson [1944], p. 449), from Baretti’s 
statement that ‘‘none of Johnson’s political pamphlets [of the 1770’s] would have been writ- 
ten ‘had it not been for Mrs. Thrale and Baretti, who stirred him up by laying wagers, 
etc.’,” that Johnson’s “principal motive was a desire to help Mr. Thrale” in his political 
career seems to me a non sequitur. 
© “Johnsonian Bibliography,” Colophon, pt. 12 (1932). 
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We are dealing here, not with a lapidary Rambler, but with a piece of 
brisk journalism not a little ad captandum vulgus—a kind of writing at 
which Johnson, a veteran journalist, was more expert than the reader 
who takes his Johnson from Boswell and Macaulay might think. The 
“Observations” may be compared with Johnson’s other political pieces 
for the Literary Magazine. It will be noted that in them too he does not 
hesitate to use the first person: “I suppose,” “I am afraid,” “I am not 
able to persuade myself.” But a better comparison is with his rejoinder 
to Hanway’s paper in the Gazetteer, the final shot in the famous tea con- 
troversy. Here the form of the composition is the same—a “‘point-by- 
point” commentary on another piece of writing. The early Observations 
on Macbeth and the annotations of Shakespeare offer a somewhat similar 
situation and manifest the same loose, almost breezy, style. On the whole, 
the style of the “Observations” on Gallo-Anglus’s letter convinces me 
as authentic. Only one thing would make me hesitate—the two consecu- 
tive sentences in the third paragraph beginning with “But.” I do not 
remember having come across such an infelicity elsewhere in Johnson. 
Yet it is, I suppose, the sort of thing anyone might do in a hurry and 
forget to correct. The antepenultimate sentence of the piece, “That 
the people . . . less happy than at home,”’ a subordinate clause—one of 
a series of subordinate clauses—depending on a principal clause in a 
previous sentence, has parallels elsewhere in Johnson. 

Little needs to be said here about the opinions expressed in the “‘Obser- 
vations,” except that they are not merely consistent with Johnson’s 
known views on the theory of colonies and on political and economic 
theory generally but elucidative of them as well. When someone attempts 
a proper analysis of Johnson’s political views—a work which would be 
of service not only to Johnsonian scholarship but to the study of eight- 
eenth-century political thought generally—these ‘“‘Observations,” short 
as they are, may provide some valuable clues. In particular, the startling 
“T have not, in general, a favourable opinion of restraints’ may be set 
beside that other, better-known passage, “If the abuse be enormous, 
Nature will rise up and, claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt 
political system,” as additional evidence that Johnsonian Toryism is 
not to be defined merely as the negation of all Whiggism. 

Postscript. Since writing the above, I have come across the following 
footnote in Walesby’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Oxford: Tal- 


4 Cf. Chalmer’s editorial note in his first revision of the Murphy edition of the Works 
(London, 1806), 1, 418: “In all the papers and criticisms Dr. Johnson wrote for the Literary 
Magazine, he frequently departs from the customary we of anonymous writers. This, with 
his inimitable style, soon pointed him out, as the principal person concerned in that publi- 
cation 
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boys and Wheeler; London: Pickering, 1826—No. 90 in Pottle’s bibliog- 
raphy of Boswell). It is on page xxi, at the end of Boswell’s “Chronologi- 
cal Catalogue” of Johnson’s writings. 


To this list of the writings of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Alexander Chalmers, with con- 
siderable probability, suggests to me that we may add the following: 


IN THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
1747. Lauder’s Proposals for printing the Adamus Exul of Grotius, vol. 20, 
p. 404. 
1750. Address to the Publick, concerning Miss Williams’s Miscellanies, vol. 20, 
p. 428. 
1753. Preface. 
Notice of Mr. Edward Cave’s death, inserted in the last page of the Index. 


IN THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
1756. Observations on the foregoing letter; i.e., a letter on the American Colo- 
nies, vol. i, p. 66. 
— MALONE. 


Since the above were communicated to Mr. Malone, Mr. C. has discovered the 
following in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 
1739. [sic] Address to the Reader in May, 1749. Letter on Fire-works, in January. 
1751. Preface to the Gentleman’s Magazine. Criticism on Moore’s Gil Blas. 
1754. Preface. A.C. 


Presumably these notes occur in Malone’s (Pottle No. 86) and Chalmers’ 
(Pottle No. 89) editions of Boswell, which I have not yet been able to 
consult. As well as the “Observations,” it will be noted that the list con- 
tains other attributions to Johnson not recorded by Johnson’s modern 
bibliographers. 

Whether the fact that these attributions are due to Alexander Chal- 
mers lends weight to my suggestion that Chalmers edited “Volume x1v”’ I 
do not know. At least it seems to disarm the objection that if Chalmers 
had edited it, he would have included the ‘“‘Observations”’ in his later edi- 
tions; for the Malone edition of Boswell appeared in 1811, the Chalmers 


_ edition of Boswell in 1822, and Chalmers’ last revision of Murphy’s 
Johnson’s Works in 1823. 


On looking into Professor Hazen’s suggestion that Isaac Reed was the 
editor of “Volume xiv,” I discover (in addition to Professor Hazen’s own 
note—“the editor [probably Isaac Reed] of Volume x1rv’’—on p. 201 of 
his Johnson’s Prefaces and Dedications, 1937) that Claude E. Jones, in 
his edition of The Diaries of Isaac Reed, 1762-1804 (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press, 1946), states twice ‘pp. 6 and 277) that Reed edited, in 
1788, “Volumes xu and xiv” of Johnson’s works. I have not been able 
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to ascertain definitely the source of this information, but I imagine that 
it was Reed’s obituary (“An Account of Isaac Reed, Esq.”), by J. B. 
(James Bindley, according to Jones), in the European Magazine, 11 (Feb., 
1807), 83-86. Here, after cautioning that Reed’s “remarkable delicacy 
and reserve . . . render it extremely difficult to enumerate all his produc- 
tions; but the following list may be considered as tolerably accurate,” 
the writer lists among Reed’s works “two supplemental volumes, a thir- 
teenth and a fourteenth, to Dr. Johnson’s Works, 1788.” It seems to me 
that this statement must be received with great caution. It cannot pos- 
sibly be correct as it stands: Volume x11! is the inseparable twin of Vol- 
ume xi, the two being the Parliamentary Debates, edited, so Boswell 
says, by George Chalmers (Hill-Powell, 1, 152). It is also noteworthy that 
Reed’s other obituarist, John Nichols, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LXxvil (Jan., 1807), 80-82, does not mention these volumes in his list of 
Reed’s writings; and one would suppose Nichols to be a more authorita- 
tive bibliographer than Bindley. To be sure, Nichols says, ‘‘Even the 
labours of Dr. Johnson were benefited by his accuracy”’; but the reference 
is surely to Reed’s annotations of The Lives of the Poets (which, by the 
way, are signed “R.”’). 
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THE INHERENT VALUES OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
PERSONIFICATION 


By Eart R. WassERMAN 


HE current insistence upon a new poetic mythology to serve as a 
unifying reference frame for human experience and thought has 
recently provoked from Bertrand H. Bronson a brilliant defense of the 
eighteenth-century use of personified abstractions.' Bronson properly 
recognizes in the eighteenth-century affection for personification a reflec- 
tion of the emotional power lent to universals by the mathematicism 
that had created a sense of an ordered universe operating by simple and 
general laws. To the unity of this “‘view of the world so comprehensive 
and assured as to enable us to state common experience in general terms”’ 
he has opposed the fragmentary world of modern naturalism which 
requires expression by fragmentary concrete symbols. The neoclassicist 
conceived the norm to be the universal, which particulars struggle to 
fashion, and therefore he sought, in the highest forms of his art, to ex- 
press himself in terms equally eternal and comprehensive as the laws 
of nature. Personification satisfied the desire for the grandeur of general- 
ity; “labored particularities” in themselves distract from the largeness 
of thought, for “great thoughts are always general.’’ Bronson’s paper is 
salutary, for we have too long and too uncritically scorned what one 
modern critic has called “those allegorical capitals which the age af- 
fected.” We are indeed misguided in judging on the basis of our own 
responses, conditioned by our own civilization alone, that the personified 
abstraction was but a literary convention sterile of emotional force in the 
eighteenth century. And in relating personification to the emotional 
excitation the age received from the contemplation of a harmonious 
universe, Bronson has supplied us with the proper framework for a 
more nearly accurate reading of much eighteenth-century poetry. 
Personification, however, is a device of art, not the product of art. It 
is, therefore, no more good or bad esthetically than an iamb, or a couplet, 
or language—of which the personified abstraction is a form. Evaluation 
can be made of a work of art, but the devices by which the poetic con- 


1 “Personification Reconsidered,” ELH, xtv (1947), 163-177. In some of the themes of 
the following paper I have been anticipated by A. S. P. Woodhouse, ‘‘Collins and the Cre- 
ative Imagination,” Studies in English by Members of University College, Toronto (Toronto, 
Canada, 1931). However, since Woodhouse’s intention in examining concepts of personifi- 
cation was to illuminate the poetry of Collins, it has appeared appropriate to repeat and 
elaborate his comments on the association of personification and the creative imagination 
and on the pictorial quality of the figure, in order to present as full an account as possible 
of the 18th-century understanding of personification. 
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cept is expressed carry only artistic intentions, not artistic “meaning”; 
their esthetic value lies only in their organic relation to the totality of 
the work of art. But since personification is a vehicle for artistic com- 
munication, it is, like all other vehicles, multivalent, the values depend- 
ing upon the cargo the vehicle carries. John Ogilvie, for example, de- 
scribed personification as a figure whereby “‘a sentiment is often placed 
in a light the most perfectly advantageous, as it becomes picturesque, 
and opens two inlets of pleasure by gratifying at the same time the 
imagination and the senses.’” By this description Ogilvie obviously gave 
the device a value different from the one Blake assigned it when he wrote: 
‘Allegory addressed to the Intellectual powers, while it is altogether 
hidden from the Corporeal Understanding, is My Definition of the Most 
Sublime Poetry.”* The externalized form of personification that Oglivie 
described was condemned by Blake as an inferior kind of poetry ““Form’d 
by the daughters of Memory.’ Consequently, although Blake probably 
did not consider his “The Divine Image” the Most Sublime Poetry, 
he minimized in it the materials that would address the Corporea! 
Understanding when he wrote: 


For Mercy has a human heart; 
Pity, a human face; 

And Love, the human form divine; 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Contrast with this, Ogilvie’s objectivized picture of Evening: 


Come, Nymph demure, with mantle blue, 
Thy tresses bath’d in balmy dew, 

With step smooth sliding o’er the green, 
The Graces breathing in thy mien; 

And thy vesture’s gather’d fold 

Girt with a zone of circling gold. 


The significant difference lies not in the greater or lesser degree of personi- 
fication, but in the presuppositions on which the two poets build their 
figures; in the fact that Blake was an idealist, and Ogilvie an empiricist. 
Blake’s allegorical figures are drawn from his world of “vision,’’ not from 
the “prison” of the senses; Oglivie’s are abstracted from sensory experi- 
ence. Even Wordsworth, whose comments on personification have been 
given greater historical importance than they deserve, did not entirely 


* Philosophical and Critical Observations (1774), u, 184. Unless otherwise indicated, 
London will be understood as the place of publication. 

3 Letter to Butts, 6 July 1803. 

* Poetry and Prose, ed. Keynes, pp. 828-829. 
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reject the figure. He rejected it as a “mechanical device of style’”—as 
an end in itself. But he was entirely in accord with the eighteenth century 
in his interpretation of personifications: since they are ‘‘a figure of speech 
occasionally prompted by passion . . . I have made use of them as such.” 
It is not the device of personification that he has evaluated, but the poetic 
intention it is to convey, and his complaint is directed against the inten- 
tion only when it is hollow, not against the potentialities of the figure. 
Personifications are to occur rarely in his poems solely because the oc- 
casions when they are used naturally by common man are extraordinary. 
Although the scientific spirit had long since aroused a distrust of all 
rhetorical devices, and although empiricism and especially the associa- 
tional psychology had weakened personification in the eighteenth century 
by emphasizing the evocative power of the particular, it was not Words- 
worth who dealt the death-blow to Prosopopoeia, but the metaphysics 
that Coleridge ushered in. It died, not because of any inherent weak- 
nesses, but because the values that had informed it were dying. It per- 
formed its poetic function so long as man assumed that all human knowl- 
edge is empirical and that abstractions are fabricated by mind to unify 
human experience. When, in his metaphysics, he assumed, instead, that 
the physical world is only the key to the world of true significance, 
symbolism replaced personification, but merely to perform approximately 
the same poetic functions. 

Because, then, of the multivalence of personification, it is insufficient 
merely to view it against the backdrop of the satisfyingly static world 
of the eighteenth century if we are rightly to appreciate the neoclassic 
use of the figure. We must recreate, insofar as it is possible, the pertinent 
forces that colored and conditioned the intellectual, spiritual, and emo- 
tional responses to prosopopoeia. We must, in other words, understand 
the complex of artistic and intellectual intentions that the age generally 
accepted as attendant upon the device and that it brought to a reading 
of it, for behind the capital letters stood a body of values that we have 
not inherited but that were relatively obvious to the eighteenth century. 


I 


Today we have so dedicated ourselves to the representational force 
of the particular that only with difficulty can we realize how intimately 
the eighteenth century lived with personified abstractions, not only in 
literature and the fine arts, but even in its educational system. One of the 
best indices to the degree to which the eighteenth century was nurtured 
on personifications is the popularity of Prodicus’ Choice of Hercules and 
Cebes’ Tablature of Human Life. Long before the eighteenth century these 
two brief allegorical portraits of the vices and virtues had become deeply 
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rooted in the curriculum of the English schools.* Both were admirably 
suited to serve as textbooks, for the Greek in which they are written is 
fairly simple and, considerably more important, they teach pleasingly 
most commendable moral codes. Between 1670 and 1771, at least four- 
teen editions of the Tablature of Cebes, usually containing both the Greek 
and the Latin, constituting twenty separate printings, appeared in the 
British Isles alone, all clearly designed for the public schools. The 1682 
edition, for example, was prepared for use at Eton; the 1720 edition was 
“in puerorum usus donata’’; the 1749 edition was designed for the West- 
minster school; and the Edinburgh edition of 1747 and 1776 was “in 
usum Scotice juventutis.” Often this allegory of abstractions was printed 
together with such other works as those of Prodicus, Epictetus, and 
Theophrastus so that the young student might have a single basic text- 
book for moral guidance. When David Fordyce, a popular educational 
theorist, proposed a course of reading for youths, he recommended as 
guides for morality Socrates, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Xenophon 
(whose Memorabilia contains Prodicus’ Choice of Hercules), and Cebes.* 
Moreover, it is clear that the students were required to know these works 
more than casually. William Mason has implied that the pupils of Win- 
chester were obliged to write poetic versions and imitations of Prodicus 
and Cebes as school exercises. Robert Lowth’s Choice of Hercules, in Spen- 
serian stanzas, he reports, was such an exercise,’ and so, too, was William 
Whitehead’s Vision of Solomon, obviously modeled on Prodicus and also 
in Spenserian stanzas.* Apparently the eighteenth century felt keenly 
the kinship of Spenser and Prodicus as allegorists, and blended the artis- 
try of the one with the morality of the other. Cebes’ allegory was an even 
more popular subject for translation: between 1670 and 1759 there 
appeared at least nine English translations and paraphrases.® 


5 See T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (Urbana, IIl., 
1944), passim. 

® Dialogues Concerning Education, 4th ed. (Cork, 1755), 1, 270. 

7 Published, however, as ‘‘by a student of Oxford.” 

8 Prodicus’ allegory was paraphrased by Shenstone as The Judgment of Hercules (1741), 
by [Thomas Cooke] as The Tryal of Hercules (1752), and by William Dunkin as ‘‘The 
Judgment of Hercules” (Poetical Works, Dublin, 1769). A prose paraphrase appears in 
Dodsley’s Museum, 11 (1746), 48-49. Other poems patterned after Prodicus are Robert 
Bedingfield’s Spenserian-stanza poem, ‘“The Education of Achilles” (in Dodsley’s Museum, 
ut [1747], 127-131), Samuel Boyce’s Paris; or the Force of Beauty (1755), John Lawson’s 
‘Judgment of Plato” (Lectures Concerning Oratory, 2nd ed. (Dublin, 1759], pp. 339 ff.), 
James Beattie’s Judgment of Paris (1765), and P. Layng’s Judgment of Hercules (Eton, 
1749). 

®* Among the translators were John Davies, Jeremy Collier, Samuel Boyce, Joseph 
Spence, and Thomas Scott. Also paraphrased in [?Lawrence Jackson] Occasional Letters 
on Several Subjects (1745), pp. 387-395; and imitated, ibid., pp. 45-48. 
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In attempting to spread more widely the principles of morality 
through a popular periodical, in bringing ‘Philosophy out of Closets and 
Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and Assemblies, at 
Tea-Tables and in Coffee-Houses,’’ Addison frequently adopted the 
methods and materials of the schools. Moreover, upon recounting one of 
Plato’s allegorical fables, he admitted to his own delight in such inven- 
tions because they “take off from the severity of instruction, and en- 
force it at the same time they conceal it’ (Tatler 90). Consequently, 
Addison devoted one of the early Tatler papers (97) to a paraphrase of 
Prodicus ‘‘for the benefit of the youth of Great Britain,” and thereafter, 
in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, frequently made use of allegorical 
abstractions to enliven his morality with wit. In Tatler 161 he attributed 
to his having been reading the Tadles of Cebes the fact that his ensuing 
dream was fashioned into allegory; and in a late Spectator (501), looking 
back over his many essays, he admitted that “‘as some of the finest 
Compositions among the Ancients are in Allegory, I have endeavoured, 
in several of my Papers, to revive that way of Writing.”’ Although Ad- 
dison was by no means the first to employ allegory in the periodicals, 
doubtless his allegories both reflect the intimacy of the man of letters 
with Prodicus and Cebes, and also contributed notably to the popularity 
of the personified abstraction as a pleasing device for inculcating moral- 
ity.!° So, at least, John Hughes believed, for, in drawing up a theory of 
allegory in 1715, he referred to Addison as having lately revived this 
manner of composition;"' and the allegory of personified abstractions 
became one of the standard patterns of the essay periodical. 

But the wide dissemination of Prodicus and Cebes is only one of many 
clues to the prevalence of personifications. Their popularity, together 
with that of other classical allegorists and the appearance of such works 
as Addison’s Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, Joseph 
Spence’s Polymetis, and Andrew Tooke’s Pantheon, indicates that per- 
sonification was not merely an artificial device of poetic expression, but 
was an important element within the range of human experience in the 
eighteenth century and therefore an element to which emotional, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual significances were readily attached. 


10 For further evidence of the significance of Cebes and Prodicus in 18th-century thought, 
see John Hughes’ edition of Spenser (1715), 1, liv; William Duff, An Essay on Original 
Genius (1767), pp. 184-185; Joseph Priestley, ‘A Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criti- 
cism” (1777), in Theological and Miscellaneous Works (1824), xxi, 442; James Beattie, 
Dissertations Moral and Critical (Dublin, 1783), 11, 237-238. John Ogilvie (op. cit., 1, 182) 
referred to the works of Prodicus and Cebes as “‘two of the most beautiful pieces of an- 
tiquity”; and John Baillie (Essay on the Sublime [1747], pp. 15, 37) described Prodicus’ 
allegory as “‘universally allow’d noble and sublime.” 

" Op. cit., 1, lvi-lvii. See also Catherine Talbot, Works (‘‘new edition,” 1780), p. 303. 
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II 

The eighteenth century inherited not only the classical allegories, 
but also, from the classical and Renaissance rhetoricians, a conception of 
prosopopoeia that significantly influenced poetic practice. During at 
least the first half of the eighteenth century the study of rhetorical de- 
vices was still an integral part of the school training, and much of the 
criticism of the period resolved itself into the analysis of rhetorical 
figures. These were not considered merely mechanically contrived orna- 
ments, but rather, as Henry Felton wrote, the natural means of express- 
ing “the Passions and Motions of our Minds in our Speech .. . their 
Use is to move Pity or Terror, Admiration, Compassion, Anger and 
Resentment. . . . ”” Sir Richard Blackmore spoke of “‘the Art of touch- 
ing the Soul, and agitating the Passions by bold and warm Images, 
Interrogations, Apostrophes, Prosopopeia’s, Expostulations, and other 
pathetick Forms of Diction”; and Thomas Leland composed an exten- 
sive Dissertation on the Principles of Human Eloquence‘ to demonstrate 
that “eloquent modes of speech” are “the natural effusions of passion 
and emotion.” 

Both Cicero and Quintilian, moreover, had especially emphasized the 
boldness of personification, and apparently felt that its daring lies in 
its animating and therefore in its being like creation. This tradition 
continued throughout the Renaissance. Richard Sherry, for example, 
described pathopoeia, a division of prosopopoeia, as ‘an expression of 
vehemente affections and perturbations” whereby the passions of the 
mind, such as anger and hope, are personified.’* Consequently, in the 
eighteenth century, creation of the personified abstraction was looked 
upon as one of the most energetic activities of the imagination and the 
passions, and therefore as an aspect of the rhetorical sublime. Anthony 
Blackwall’s method of rhetorical analysis and his view of personification 
are typical. To his Introduction to the Classics (1718) he felt it necessary 
to append an “Essay on the Nature and Use of those emphatical and 
beautiful figures which give strength and ornament to writing.” He, too, 
defined rhetorical figures as “the Language of the Passions” and found 
that the use of personified abstractions “raises Admiration, and gives 


2 A Dissertation on Reading the Classics, 3rd ed. (1718), pp. 82-83. 

8 Essays upon Several Subjects (1716), p. 92. 

™ See also John Lawson, Lectures Concerning Oratory, 2nd ed. (Dublin, 1759), pp. 249- 
253. 

% Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, 1x, ii, 29-37; Cicero, Orator, xxv, 85. See also Quin- 
tilian, vim, vi, 11: ‘‘ . . . when inanimate things are exalted by a bold and daring figure, 
and when we give energy and feeling to objects that are without them, extraordinary 
sublimity is produced.” 

‘6 Treatise of the Figures of Grammar and Rhetorike [1555], fol. xlvi. 
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Grace and Grandeur to a Discourse.” When Blackwall’s analysis of 
rhetoric was copied and elaborated upon in the popular textbook The Cir- 
cle of the Sciences, this passage was amplified with the statement that 
“Homer, Virgil, Shakespear, Milton, and all our eminent poets have, 
by creating these sorts of images, exceedingly animated their poems, 
and given sublimity, force and fire, to what would have been otherwise 
low, languid and cold.’””? It was assumed by almost all eighteenth- 
century rhetoricians and critics that only great boldness and intense 
emotional force could create effective personification, and furthermore 
that the artistic use of this figure effectively conveyed to the reader 
the passionate transport of the author. Hyperbole, apostrophe, and 
prosopopoeia, wrote James Beattie, are among the most passionate 
figures; and ‘“‘some violent passions are peculiarly inclined to change 
things into persons.’”!* Even Hugh Blair, who undertook to demonstrate, 
in opposition to the accepted theory, that personification is a natural 
figure, rather than a bold one requiring “any very uncommon degree of 
passion,” agreed that ‘‘on innumerable occasions, it is the very language 
of imagination and passion,” that it is the “life and soul’’ of poetry, and 
that a personification presented as acting and speaking ‘“‘is plainly the 
boldest of all rhetorical figures: it is the style of strong passion only; 
and, therefore, never to be attempted, unless when the mind is consider- 
ably heated and agitated.”!® 

Because of the boldness and passion with which it was assumed to be 
endowed, personification was usually associated with the esthetics of 
the sublime. Henry Pemberton, for example, understood Quintilian to 
have considered the ascription of life and sense to inanimate beings as 
not only the boldest, but also the “sublimest” form of metaphor.” In 
general, the age assented to Addison’s account of the pleasures of the 
sublime: “Our Imagination loves to be filled with an Object, or to grasp 
at any thing that is too big for its Capacity” (Spectator 412). The char- 
acteristics of the sublime, then, are astonishment and the extension of the 
imagination to its farthest reaches as it strives to realize that which 
distends the mind or exceeds its capacity. These, in turn, were also under- 


‘' See also The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins, ed. J. Langhorne (1781), pp. 137 ff. 

8 Essays: on Poetry and Music, 3rd ed. (1779), pp. 251, 258. See also “Illustrations on 
Sublimity,” in Dissertations Moral and Critical (Dublin, 1783), 1, 392. Bishop Robert 
Lowth, who felt that personification was sufficiently significant a device to justify an entire 
chapter of his Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, described personification of 
“fictitious, irrational, or even inanimate objects” as “by far the boldest and most daring” 
form of metaphor (Andover, Mass., 1829, p. 104; first published in Latin, 1753). 

** Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 2nd ed. (London, 1785), 1, 407, 410, 415, 417. 
See also Joseph Spence, An Essay on Mr. Pope’s Odyssey, 2nd ed. (1737), p. 224. 

* Observations on Poetry (1738), p. 92. 
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stood to be the effects of prosopopoeia. Late in the century, for example, 
Mrs. Barbauld wrote of the personifications of William Collins: 


In his endeavours to embody the fleeting forms of mind, and clothe them with 
correspondent imagery, he is not unfrequently obscure; but even when obscure, 
the reader who possesses congenial feelings is not ill pleased to find his faculties 
put upon the stretch in the search of those sublime ideas which are apt, from 
their shadowy nature, to elude the grasp of the mind.” 


In considering the esthetic and rhetorical characteristics of sublime com- 
position, John Ogilvie discovered that the imagination can attain the 
sublime in both the physical and immaterial worlds. All that “excites 
admiration falls within her province.” In the physical world such objects 
are naked rocks, stupendous precipices, and ruined towers; in the im- 
material, subjects, ‘‘when coloured, impersonated, and presented vividly 
to the eye, form the highest and most conspicuous characters on which 
her [imagination’s] creative energy is exerted.” After examining a number 
of rhetorical devices contributing to the sublime style, Ogilvie concluded 
that “The last, and principal source of real grandeur in Composition, 
consists of bold and animated personifications.”” Attendant upon this 
enlargement of the imagination is an emotional intensity; “almost all 
the passions, if carried to excess,” wrote Richard Stack, “naturally fall 
into the use of the prosopopoeia, one of the boldest figures of speech, 
and sublimest expressions of passion. In cases like these nothing seems 
attended to but the effects themselves. The imagination is too strongly 
impressed and too deeply interested to trace them up to their causes.’ 
In other words, personification, properly employed, is not the work of 
rational calculation, not the labor of artistry, but the natural language 
of an intensé passion and of an imagination operating too spontaneously 
and vehemently to allow much rational control. In a “‘serious personifica- 
tion,”’ according to Joseph Priestley, ‘the mind is under a temporary 
deception, the personification is neither made nor helped out by the 
speaker, but it obtrudes itself upon him; and, while the illusion continues, 
the passions are as strongly affected, as if the object of them really had 
the power of thought.” 


" The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins, ed. Mrs. Barbauld (1797), p. vii. Lang- 
horne, in his edition of Collins (p. xi), described “‘allegorical and abstracted poetry” as 
“the highest efforts of imagination.” 

® Philosophical and Critical Observations (1774), u, 164. 

%“‘An Essay on Sublimity of Writing,” in Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, | 
(1787). 

™% 4 Course of Lectures on Oratory and Criticism (1777), in Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works (1824), xxim, 439. Lord Kames, however, although giving personification first place 
among the figures, and although granting that “passionate” personification, as distinct 
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The eighteenth century also tended to accept the theory that the 
creative function of the higher forms of imagination is to idealize matter, 
not by transcending it, but by seeking out the universal or by remolding 
nature nearer to the heart’s desire. The mind of man, Addison wrote 
(Spectator 418), “requires something more perfect in Matter, than what 
it finds there, and can never meet with any Sight in Nature which suffi- 
ciently answers its highest Ideas of Pleasantness; or, in other Words, . . . 
the Imagination can fancy to it self Things more Great, Strange, or 
Beautiful, than the Eye ever saw, and is still sensible of some Defect in 
what it has seen. .. . ” The implication of such a view is not quite that 
the imagination is autonomous or that it can gain primacy, and in no way 
is it implied that the faculty is divine;* but rather that its acts are like 
creation, that in its most exalted activity it can fashion nature into the 
preternatural and that it can materialize the abstractions that can be 
conceived only by the higher faculty of understanding. In these forms of 
composition, “‘the poet quite loses sight of nature”’ (Spectator 419) ;* that 
is, although he employs the materials of empirical reality, he employs 
them outside their normal, or “‘natural,’’ context. Addison therefore 
associated the personification of abstractions with the “fairy way of 
writing,” which gives life to characters that have no existence but what 
the poet bestows upon them, such as fairies, witches, and abstractions 
“under a visible shape.” By this “creative” act the imagination ‘makes 
new worlds of its own, shews us persons who are not to be found in being, 
and represents even the faculties of the soul, with her several virtues 
and vices, in a sensible shape and character.” It then follows that the 
artistic formation of personifications is ‘more difficult than any other 
that depends on the poet’s fancy, because he has no pattern to follow 





from ‘‘descriptive,” creates momentary conviction of life and intelligence, denied this 
power to the personified abstraction (Elements of Criticism, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1765], u, 
234). Nevertheless, Kames attributed to all personifications some warmth of imagination, 
if not strong passion; otherwise the personification is forced and mechanical. It is ‘‘at any 
rate a bold figure” (p. 241), and the mind must be prepared for it by being “warmed at 
least, if not inflamed” (p. 245). 

% William Collins may well have thought differently. See Woodhouse, o/. cit. 

% Maurice Morgann (Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff, ed. W. A. 
Gill [1912], pp. 71-74) also related personification to ‘‘the regions of Poetic magic.”’ How- 
ever, he held that personification of abstract ideas, such as virtue and beauty, are the 
products of the understanding alone, which materializes the ideas solely to make them 
intelligible. On the other hand, personifications of the passions are of an imaginative, not 
intellectual, order, for “passion is the dupe of its own artifice and realises the image it had 
formed.” Hence these belong to the regions of magic, for they are the products of passions 
and fancy, which “‘extend far beyond into the obscure,” unlike reason, which “‘is confined 
to the line of visible existence.” 
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in it, and must work altogether out of his own invention” (ibid.). Addi- 
son’s conception of the exalted creativity necessary for personification 
is reflected in Joseph Warton’s discussion of the figure: to give ‘form, and 
colour, and action, even to abstract ideas; to embody the virtues, the 
vices, and the passions; and to bring before our eyes, as on a stage, every 
faculty of the human mind . . . may be justly esteemed one of the great- 
est efforts of the creative power of a warm and lively imagination.’ 
It is significant that this passage appears in what Warton pretends is a 
translation of a newly discovered manuscript by Longinus, and that he 
therefore associates personification with the sublime. 

Because the most strenuous work of the imagination is to extend itseli 
into the realm of the sublime and to form and animate ideal worlds with 
the stuff of material reality, William Duff believed that a glowing imagi- 
nation animated by enthusiasm will first and most naturally express itself 
in “ALLEGORIES, VISIONS, or the creation of ideal beings.’”’ Such 
works, like the allegories of Cebes and Prodicus, are read “partly for the 
sake of the morals they contain, but principally for the sake of gratifying 
that curiosity so deeply implanted in the human mind, of becoming 
acquainted with new and marvellous events.” Duff clearly holds that the 
formation of allegory requires so ecstatic a functioning of the imagination 
that it perceives by vision and not by conscious cognition. “‘By the vigor- 
ous efforts of the creative Imagination, he [the poet] calls shadowy sub- 
stances and unreal objects into existence. They are present to his view, 
and glide, like spectres, in silent, sullen majesty, before his astonished 
and intranced sight.” Finally, Duff is in accord with Addison in claiming 
that the Imagination searches out, if not the archetype, at least the more 
nearly perfect forms of things: 


... for the Imagination of a Poet, whose Genius is truly Original, finding no 
objects in the visible creation sufficiently marvellous and new, or which can 
give full scope to the exercise of its powers, naturally bursts into the ideal world, 
in quest of more surprising and wonderful scenes, which it explores with insati- 
able curiosity, as well as with exquisite pleasure; and depending in its excursion 
wholly on its own strength, its success in this province of FICTION will be 
proportionable to the plastic power of which it is possessed.** 


Since allegory and personification, then, are formed by rising through 
sensory experience to a heightened reality divested of the imperfections 


27 Adventurer 57. For the relation of personification to Warton’s general esthetics, see 
Hoyt Trowbridge, ‘‘Joseph Warton on the Imagination,” MP, xxxv (1937), 73-87. 

8 An Essay on Original Genius (1767), pp. 172, 174, 177, 179. See also J. Husbands, 4 
Miscellany of Poems by Several Hands (Oxford, 1731), preface; John Aikin, Essays on 
Song-Writing, 2nd ed. (Warrington, 1774), pp. 6-7; and his Essays Literary and Miscel- 
laneous (1811), p. 215. 
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of earthly matter, the imagination never more nearly arrives at true 
invention than in this activity. This species of ‘poetic invention,”’ John 
Aikin wrote of personification, “affords, perhaps, the highest exercise 
to the imagination.’”® According to John Ogilvie, personifications are 
“criterions by which we estimate the genius of the Poet.’”*° And Thomas 
Parnell felt that since other forms of art merely represent reality or 
reproduce the thoughts of others, ‘‘there seems to be no likelier way by 
which a Poetical Genius may yet appear as an Original, than that he 
should proceed with a full compass of thought and knowledge, either 
to design his plan, or to beautify the parts of it, in an allegorical man- 
ner.””*! Personification is the most exalted work of poetic creativity: 


There stand the new Creations of the Muse, 

Poetic Passions, whom the Writers use 

Whene’er a cause magnificently great 

Would fix attention with peculiar weight. 

’Tis hence the Virtues are no more confin’d 

To be but rules of reason in the mind; 

The heavenly Forms start forth, appear to breathe, 
And in bright shapes converse with men beneath.” 


That personification represents the highest reach of the imagination in 
that it most nearly resembles true creation, rather than mere imitation, 
was further supported by John Hughes in a defense of Spenser which 
echoes Addison: 


... in Works of this kind there is a large Field open to Invention, which among 
the Ancients was universally look’d upon to be the principal Part of Poetry. 
The Power of raising Images or Resemblances of things, giving them Life and 
Action, and presenting them as it were before the Eyes, was thought to have 
something in it like Creation.* 


*% Essays Literary and Miscellaneous, p. 333. 

3° Poems on Several Occasions (1769), p. ci. 

* Preface to ‘‘An Essay on the Different Styles of Poetry.” 

® “An Essay on the Different Styles of Poetry.” Parnell contributed a number of alle- 
gorical visions in prose to the Spectator and Guardian. 

* Works of Mr. Edmund Spenser (1715), 1, xxxi. See also Pope’s Preface to his transla- 
tion of Homer. Although Pope had reference to the kind of symbolic allegory that can be 
read into Homer, his comments obviously apply equally well to a theory of personified 
abstractions: ‘‘How fertile will that imagination appear, which was able to clothe all the 
properties of elements, the qualifications of the mind, the virtues and vices, in forms and 
persons; and to introduce them into actions agreeable to the nature of the things they 
shadowed!” It was “‘no unhappy circumstance for Virgil,” he adds, “that there was not 
in his time that demand upon him of so great an invention as might be capable of furnishing 
all those allegorical parts of a poem.” See also [? Alexander Bicknell], Prince Arthur (1779); 
and Arthur Browne, Miscellaneous Sketches (1798), 1, 24. [? Robert Andrews], Eidyllia 
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Therefore, allegory justifiably transcends probability. It “has a liberty 
indulg’d to it beyond any other sort of Writing whatsoever,” and “is 
indeed the Fairy Land of Poetry, peopled by Imagination; its Inhabi- 
tants are so many Apparitions; its Woods, Caves, wild Beasts, Rivers, 
Mountains and Palaces, are produc’d by a kind of magical Power, and 
are all visionary and typical.’ 

The almost consistent association of personification with vision in the 
eighteenth-century mind arises out of this conviction that personification 
is the consequence of vehement feeling and an imagination flying to the 
farthest reaches its sensory nature will allow. Therefore the imagination 
produces personifications most naturally when the rational mind is laid 
asleep, as in visions. Because of this association, almost every extended 
allegory of abstractions in the century is presented as a dream or vision. 
All of Addison’s moral allegories take one of these forms, and many an 
allegorist, like Addison, fell into his dream of personifications upon read- 
ing Cebes or Prodicus.* Or, as further evidence, one might point to the 
large number of allegorical poems in imitation of Spenser that are un- 
folded as visions: William Whitehead’s Vision of Solomon, Samuel Boyce’s 
Vision of Patience, an Allegorical Poem, James Scott’s Heaven, a Visior, 
William Wilkie’s A Dream, in the Manner of Spenser, Robert Alves’ 
Love and Wisdom, a Vision, etc. It is for this same reason that the personi- 
fied abstraction appears most frequently in the eighteenth-century ode. 
The neoclassicist allowed himseif the greatest degree of emotional and 
artistic freedom in this genre, which he understood to be the product of 
rhapsody and extravagant imagination. In an extensive essay on the ode, 
part of which is devoted to explaining the relation of personification to 
that genre; John Ogilvie wrote: “Lyric Poets have in all ages appro- 





(Edinburgh, 1757), divides descriptions into three categories: ‘‘of objects as they appear to 
exist in fact . . . of objects that were never known to exist, but similar to those that we see 
do exist; which kind permit me to cal! imaginary description. . . . of objects that never at 








all exist but in the poet’s imagination, as . . . the Virtues and Vices personified ... which | 
I beg leave to call creative description.” The author, however, breaks down the distinction | 


between imagination and creation when, like Fordyce (see below), he recognizes the essen- 
tial analogy of the moral and physical realms: ‘‘[Personified abstractions] . . . do yet bear 


a near analogy to human things; so near, that I begin to be out of humour with the distinc. | — 


tion of the imaginary and creative kinds, and am willing to retain only the former of these 
terms, including in it the idea of both.” 

% Tbid., 1, xxxiii-xxxiv. See also The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Cunningham (New 
York, 1881), m1, 342, 353; and [?Alexander Bicknell] Prince Arthur; an Allegorical Romance 
(1779), 1, i. 

% For other examples of dream allegories in prose, see e.g. [?Lawrence Jackson], Oc- 
casional Letters on Several Subjects (1745); The Adventurer; Dodsley’s Museum; David 
Fordyce, The Temple of Virtue, a Dream (1757). On the ethical and allegorical tendency 
of dreams, see James Beattie, Elements of Moral Science (Edinburgh, 1790), 1, 121-22. 
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priated to themselves the liberty of indulging imagination in her most 
irregular excursions . . . and from the work of a Poet who addresseth 
imagination, we look for those marks of wildness and incoherence, which 
discover the extent of that faculty.’’* Mrs. Barbauld defined lyric poetry 
as “pure Poetry, or Poetry in the abstract,” and declared that it best 
answers Shakespeare’s definition of poetry in giving to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name. 


It is conversant with an imaginary world, peopled with beings of its own crea- 
tion. It deals in splendid imagery, bold fiction, and allegorical personages. It is 
necessarily obscure to a certain degree; because, having to do chiefly with ideas 
generated within the mind, it cannot be at all comprehended by any whose 
intellect has not been exercised in similar contemplations.*” 


Therefore in such a poem the imagination was expected to extend itself 
to the limits of the material, sensory world and to paint the ideal in the 
form of sensorily knowable abstractions. In the lyric “‘it is the peculiar 
province of imagination, to give that life and expression to the ideas of the 
mind, by which Nature is most happily and judiciously imitated. By 
the help of this poetical magic, the coldest sentiments become interesting, 
and the most common occurrences arrest our attention.’’** And hence the 
torrent of odes to the abstractions, from Ambition to Zeal. 

To illustrate his understanding of the eighteenth-century concept of 
prosopopoeia, Bronson has turned to Johnson’s elegy on the death of 
Dr. Levett and has concluded that the poem represents ‘‘actual personal 
grief masked in general statement.’”’ That Johnson expressed himself 
in universalized statement is undeniable, but, in view of the eighteenth- 
century association of personification with the sublime, it is doubtful 
that he was disguising his feelings. To express literally a strong personal 
emotion in a public utterance in the fashion of the Romantics probably 
never entered the minds of Johnson and his contemporaries; but, through 
the means available and acceptable to his age, and within the framework 
of universality, he was uncovering his personal grief almost as obviously 
and intensely as if he had literally called attention to his own suffering. 
Because personification is the product of the most sublime working of 
the imagination operating under the impulse of intense feeling and there- 


*% Poems on Several Occasions (1769), 1, xcv-xcvi. 

1 The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins, ed. Mrs. Barbauld (1797), pp. iv-v, vi. 

% Ogilvie, Poems, p. xcix. See also George Gregory, Letiers on Literature, Taste, and 
Com position (1808), 1, 182: ‘‘This figure is the soul of poetry, and of lyric poetry in particu- 
lar.” He also writes that ‘“‘Poetry admits of more and stronger figures than prose; and 
particularly the prosopopoeia” (m1, 117). Gregory’s comments first appeared in his notes to 
Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews (1787). 
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fore stretching to the outermost limits of the sensorily knowable, the age 
would have recognized the grief Johnson felt: 


When fainting nature call’d for aid, 

And hov’ring death prepar’d the blow, 
His vig’rous remedy display’d 

The power of art without the show. 


In misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retir’d to die. 
His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


In terms of the theory of the rhetorical sublime, only a vigorously stirred 
imagination and its attendant passions could have raised the poet to the 
heights of personified abstractions.*® Simple and direct terms, wrote one 
critic, 

do not always express our sentiments and conceptions sufficiently. All ideas, sug- 
gested by a heated imagination, scorn the plain and usual medium of conveyance; 
and violent passions, like electric bodies, sensibly affect whatever comes within 
the sphere of their velocity. ... Hence, we pause, personify, and apostrophize, 
not to enrich our style, but solely to exhibit the real state of our minds; and, 
because no common language can do justice to such an impassioned sensibility. 
All moderation is at an end, whenever the heart breaks loose; and the sallies of 
Genius, under that predicament, are certainly intitled to every allowance, as 
ordinary minds are not competent judges of its ardour.” 


Il 


In general, the epistemology of the eighteenth century followed in the 
tracks of the mechanism and materialism of Hobbes and Locke; it had 
become a school axiom that nil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuit in 


39 Johnson’s frequent attacks upon personification have to do, not with its value, but 
with bad personification. His complaint is that Milton and others have failed to maintain 
perfect fusion of the abstract and concrete in their personifications; that when allegorical 
personages are required to perform the acts of real agents, their allegorical and physical 
properties are falsely divorced. No doubt Johnson accepted the general views of his friend 
David Fordyce on the nature and educational function of personification. At any rate, in 
editing The Preceptor (1748) he devoted the section on ‘““Human Life and Manners” to 
Lowth’s Choice of Hercules, Spence’s translation of Cebes, and his own allegorical essay, 
The Vision of Theodore, which he is reported to have considered the best thing he ever wrote. 

4 John More, Strictures, Critical and Sentimental, on Thomson’s Seasons (1777), p. 107. 
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sensu. An occasional rebel like James Harris, usually touched by neo- 
Platonism, arose to proclaim that certain ideas are innate. But since the 
dualism of neither the Cartesians nor the Cambridge Platonists survived, 
the age swarmed about the banners of empiricism and endlessly repeated 
the theme that all ideas arise from sensation and reflection: “... we 
have no other Faculties of perceiving or knowing any thing divine or 
human but our Five Senses, and our Reason.” It is by the senses that “‘the 
Ideas of external sensible Objects are first conveyed into the Imagination; 
and Reason or the pure Intellect . . . operates upon those Ideas, and upon 
them, Only after they are so lodged in that common Receptacle.’ 
Sensory experience is compounded into larger units of knowledge; and 
beyond this the mind is aware of its own operations in perceiving and 
compounding sensory knowledge. At the apex of this pyramid of human 
perception founded on sensation, the eighteenth century placed the 
understanding of abstraction, a power necessary for the comprehension 
of Divinity. This is the pattern of knowledge followed by the human 
mind, although ‘“‘Beings of a superior Class may enjoy many Ways of 
Perception unknown to us, from which they receive Notices as different 
from those in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply to Spirit are from the 
Ideas we apply to Body.’ Creatures of a higher order may well grasp 
abstractions through pure intellection, but man must rise to these heights 
through the physical senses. To man, then, an abstraction is the con- 
sequence of stripping from classes of matter all that is temporary, acci- 
dental, and individual; and abstract ideas consequently become identi- 
fied with universal ideas. The general tendency of the age was, therefore, 
towards nominalism; only a few embraced conceptualism, even though 
the empiricist Locke had accepted a form of conceptualism by granting 
to abstract ideas an independent existence in the mind once they are 
drawn from classes of sensory experience. And only a handful can be 
classified as philosophic realists. Most agreed that an abstraction is 
fashioned by attaching a general term to an individual object, making 
one stand for many, so that mankind, for example, is but a general term 
applied to the image of an individual man; or by stripping from classes 
of matter all that is temporary, accidental, and individual, but never so 
completely that the sensory images are entirely divorced from the 
generalization. “Abstract terms,’”’ wrote Lord Kames, “are a happy 
invention”; and “the power of abstraction is bestowed upon man, for 
the purpose solely of reasoning.’ 


“ Peter Browne, The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Human Understanding, 2nd ed. 
(1729), p. 53. 

© William Duncan, The Elements of Logick, 8th ed. (1787), p. 40. 

*® Elements of Criticism, 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1765), 1, 524, 526. 
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One of the most representative nominalists of the period is Lord 
Bolingbroke, who, revolting against the scholastic philosophy and the 
hint of conceptualism in Locke, denied the existence of abstractions or 
universals in nature. It is only by human art, he held, that man is able 
“to make particular ideas serve the purposes of general, by giving them 
the rank of archetypes in the mind, and to make particular notions be- 
come general, by comprising them in definitions that we refer to as arche- 
types of particular kinds.” Whiteness and justice have no independent 
meaning to the mind, for they are known neither by senses nor by reflec- 
tion; and, although they are useful devices in aid of thinking, “we cannot 
by any power of the mind frame ideas of general natures and essences, 
which neither do nor can exist separately from particulars.” Figurative 
language therefore becomes vitally important to Bolingbroke, for the 
corporeal image is the basic means of communicating the abstraction 
or reflection drawn from that corporeal image. And thus imagination, 
which records and compounds these images, is an integral faculty in 
arriving at knowledge. Rhetoric ‘‘applies images, framed or borrowed by 
imagination, to ideas and notions which are framed by judgment, so 
as to warm the affections, to move the passions, and to determine the 
will; so as to assist nature, not to oppress her.’ Many in the eighteenth 
century recognized that of all the rhetorical figures, prosopopoeia is 
precisely that one that best corresponds to the true nature of human 
abstraction, for it presents a universal in the corporeal substance by 
which alone it has existence for man and can be comprehended by him. 

The formation of an abstraction, then, is ultimately the work of the 
understanding operating upon the complexes of sensory images brought 
together by-the imagination.“ The imagination, therefore, not only 
forms such poetic necessities as metaphors and similes; but, standing 
midway between the senses and the understanding, is the most active 
faculty in the formulation of abstractions. For it gathers its substance 
from the senses and, in its higher reaches, contributes to the work of 
the understanding, or rather, intellect, a faculty by which man is dis- 
tinguished from the lesser orders, but one which the eighteenth century 
especially insisted is the weakest of his powers.“ In the Great Chain of 
Being man is the transition point from sense to intelligence, and there- 
fore in him these two faculties are fused. Through similitudes, metaphors, 
and allegories, Addison tells us, ‘a truth in the understanding is as it 


“ Essays on Human Knowledge, in Works (Philadelphia, 1841), m1, 119, 124, 128. 

William Duncan, p. 69. 

“ E. g., [John Langhorne], Letters on the Eloquence of the Pulpit (1765), p. 21: “The power 
of abstracted thinking is the lot of few; and attention to moral instruction, conveyed in 
a series of sentiments, is generally vain.” See also ibid., pp. 33-34. 
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were reflected by the imagination; we are able to see something like color 
and shape in a notion, and to discover a scheme of thought traced out 
upon matter.” In forming these figures “the fancy is busy in copying 
after the understanding, and transcribing ideas out of the intellectual 
world into the material” (Spectator 421). 

It is upon premises such as these that John Donaldson constructed his 
theory of personification. Borrowing from the doctrines of the rhetori- 
cians, he held that “personification is the child of passion, which it serves 
again to increase,” a doctrine that marks one of the major differences 
between the eighteenth-century response to the figure and ours. Conse- 
quently, ‘every thing that assails the senses violently, is also personified” 
by the imagination, and this is especially so of those causes, such as 
Death, which provoke in us the sense of the sublime. But the personifica- 
tion itself, rather than merely the abstraction, is evoked, partly because 
man admires his own likeness and translates all into images of himself, 
but mainly because 
Passion, or sentiment, being originally the effect of external sense, cannot be 
conceived to exist in absence of the material images or impressions of substance; 
since we cannot conceive the passion of love to be any other than a quality 
belonging to some being or person who loves, or is capable of loving. Neither can 
we suppose passion to be impassioned, or affection itself to be affected. In order 
to extend our powers of affection, therefore, we materialize and personify the 
very affections themselves. It is impossible, otherwise, to render general ideas 
of goodness distinct or engaging. 


This conception of the necessity of personification to the human com- 
prehension is in turn supported by Donaldson’s theory of abstract ideas. 
Like most of his contemporaries, he believed that it is 


impossible, even in idea, to separate qualities of extension, form, and motion, 
altogether from matter. The mind can, indeed, conceive general ideas of bodies 
variously extended, formed, and moved; but these are not absolute abstractions 
of qualities, but collective ideas, which cannot subsist without images of body, 
however indistinctly conceived, or transiently passing in imagination. 


Since the imagination, then, in its highest performance of creating ab- 
stractions, cannot divest itself entirely of sensory records out of which 
abstractions are formed, personification is the most natural expression 
of this effort: 


When we speak of moral goodness, we mean the goodness of man; the general 
attribute of the general substance. Thus when we say the good, or the beautiful, 
we signify universal goodness or beauty. The quality, therefore, as quality is 
never separated from the substance, but from many different individuals, a 
common image is collected, and the peculiar quality is in like manner generalized. 
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Abstractions, particularly of the human virtues, it is remarkable, easily change 
into complete personifications; and the mind never more nearly arrives at an 
image of person, than when it attempts a moral abstraction. From an inclination 
of the mind to substantiate and personify, thus qualities and relations are con- 
verted into ideal substances and persons, which are fondly taken for distinct 
essences, or real abstractions. Of these, alone, however, we can form no clear 
conception, unless we suppose them turned into substance or person, and then 
they are no longer mere ideas of quality. 


The significance of personification in Donaldson’s epistemology can be 
judged by the fact that directly above it he placed the “intellectual 
image of the UNIVERSAL SPIRIT; the great MIND OF THE 
WORLD.”*? 

A similar version of this theme that man is “placed on this isthmus of 
a middle state” was employed by David Fordyce to justify the use of 
parable, simile, and allegory to conceive and convey truth to the human 
mind. These devices, recurrent in the Bible, were invented ‘‘to suit the 
Weakness of Human Nature.” 


Truth is an amiable and delightful Object to the Eye of the Mind, but is not easily 
apprehended by the Bulk of Mankind; especially if it be remote from common 
Observation, or abstracted from sensible Experience. It requires strict Attention 
as well as an acute Perception to take it up in its pure intellectual Appearance, 
and the Memory must be tenacious to retain it long in that simple Form. 
’Tis a hard matter to recover . . . Minds from the sensible Circle, in which they 
are accustomed to go round, to turn their mental Powers in upon themselves, 
and give them a just Idea of Objects purely Intellectual. To aid their Concep- 
tions therefore, as well as to fix their Attention, Truths they are unacquainted 
with must be explained to them, and pictured as it were to their Fancies, by 
those they khow; and what is Sensible must, by some Similitude or Analogy, 
represent what is Intellectual. The Idea must be cloathed in a bodily Form, to 
make it visible and palpable to the gross Understanding. 


‘7 Principles of Taste, or the Elements of Beauty, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1786), pp. 55, 56, 
58, 162, 167-168, 169. 

48 [David Fordyce], Dialogues Concerning Education (1745), p. 366. Fordyce’s book 
enjoyed considerable popularity. A second volume appeared in 1748. An edition described 
as the fourth was published in Cork in 1755; and a London edition described as the third 
in 1757. Fordyce put his theories of personification into practice in his sixteenth dialogue 
and in his prose Temple of Virtue, a Dream (2nd ed., 1775). The heart of Fordyce’s argu- 
ment lies in the following passage (1, 370): ‘‘But I would fain hope, that our fabulous and 
allegorical Fabric, has a real Foundation in Nature, and may be of admirable Use both to 
store up and convey Truth; nay, that it is not unworthy of Philosophers to take some Pains 
to raise up and support the Fabric. . .. Were we pure Intelligences, I believe Truth would 
be so familiar and congenial to us, that we could both contemplate it ourselves, and com- 
municate it to each other, in the most simple and undisguised Form; and we should then 
perhaps be best pleased, when we saw it quite naked, or least encumbered with materia! 
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Fordyce, moreover, refuses to consider the personification of abstractions 
as merely a poetic device, a means of emotionalizing a concept through 
a fiction. Rather, it is semantically as close an approximation as possible 
to the human understanding of an abstraction. Donaldson implied as 
much when he wrote that “‘the mind never more nearly arrives at an im- 
age of person, than when it attempts a moral abstraction”; and that of 
abstractions alone ‘‘we can form no clear conception, unless we suppose 
them turned into substance or person, and then they are no longer mere 
ideas of quality.” Fordyce similarly claims that the conversion of “the 
Powers of Nature, the Operations, Passions and Affections of our 
Minds . . . into Persons, or living Forms” 


may therefore be justly termed a particular Language, or Vocal Painting, by 


’ which Things are delineated to us not in Show or Fiction merely, but according 


to their Realities and specific Natures. I term this [personification] a kind of Lan- 
guage, but I may add withal, that it has the advantage of what we strictly 
call Language. For, whereas there is only an Arbitrary Connection between that 
[fiction] and the Ideas it is brought to express, there is an obvious, a Natural 
Connection and Relation, between this kind of Language and the Ideas con- 


\ veyed by it; nay, the Language is evidently built upon that Connection or Simili- 
» tude. For it is in the Aptitude of the Allegory, or the whole Train of the Imagery, 


when put together, to express or delineate the Objects of our Conception, that 
the Beauty and Propriety of it consists. [p. 368] 


Personification, then, is not merely a poetic symbol through which an 
idea is perceptible, nor a rhetorical language translatable into an idea. 
Were it only that, one might justifiably object that the physical imagery 
is too scanty to clothe thought, that it restricts while thought expands. 
But in Fordyce’s frame of reference the image is the abstraction, for 
abstract ideas and their attendant values cannot otherwise be given 
linguistic form. 

This theory of the linguistic validity of personification is, in turn, 





Vehicles, or sensible Ornaments. But as we are Spirits (and very short-sighted ones too) 
inclosed in gross, though organized Matter, we must be content to view it in the best 
Light we can, and convey it to others in such a Shape and Dress, as will render it most 
obvious and intelligible to the unthinking Many . . . And all [the poetic figures] are scarce 
sufficient to express either our most simple abstracted, or our most complex Notions, and 


+ those various Feelings of which we are susceptible.” 


For similar explanations of personification, see [?Lawrence Jackson], Occasional Letters 
(1745), pp. 385-387; Sir Richard Blackmore, Essays upon Several Subjects (1716), pp. 
124-125, 136-137. See also John Ogilvie, Poems (1769), 1, c: “[Cebes and Prodicus) con- 
sidered man as a creature, possessed of different and limited faculties, whose actions are 
directed more frequently by the impulse of passion, than regulated by the dictates of reason 
and of truth”; and for that reason, by means of personification, addressed ‘“‘at the same 
time the imagination, the passions, and even the senses of mankind.” 
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reflective of the most common ontology of the eighteenth century. 
Newton had demonstrated the harmony of all physical nature, a harmony 
that flows from divine Order; and the Shaftesburians had argued that 
Harmony in its different forms is Beauty and Moral Goodness. Despite 
the apparent disorder, then, the physical, esthetic, and ethical worlds 
are really a unit, all being bound together by a discoverable and divinely 
planned similitude. The physical, the esthetic, and the ethical are each 
an expression of divine Harmony in different media. “There is an Analogy 
which runs through the Whole of Nature, in consequence of those genera! 
Laws, which the all-wise Author of it has settled for the Production of 
its numerous and complicated Effects.” Therefore, Fordyce added, there 
is “a general Analogy between Natural and Moral Things, by which they 
resemble, and reflect mutual Light upon each other.”’ As evidence of this 
analogy, which has its basis in truth, and not merely in poetic similitude, 
he offered the parallel of gravitation, or mutual attraction in the physical 
order, and benevolence, or mutual attraction in the moral order. There- 
fore, physical imagery may be used to express moral ideas, for though not 
identical in all respects, ‘“‘the one may be used indifferently for the other, 
and the Powers or Properties of the one may serve to express those of the 
other.” Hence, we talk of being atiracted to a friend, of being bound to 
him in friendship. To represent the passions, virtues, and vices as having 
human form is not, then, to distort truth, but to utilize a relationship 
that is ontologically valid. ‘Upon this foundation of Analogy then, is 


the whole Superstructure of Metaphor, Allegory, and no small Part oj | 
Fable raised.’”** Joseph Priestley also defended personification on the | 


grounds of this unifying analogy: 


Ideas of the properties and affections of thinking beings are so familiar to our | 


minds, and the animate and inanimate parts of nature abound so much in 
mutual analogies, stronger or weaker, that no person of the least imagination can 
help being frequently struck with those resemblances. The very circumstance 
of our being obliged to have recourse to sensible ideas, and the terms which 


49 Ibid., pp. 370, 371, 376. The seeds of this theory are perceptible in the Inguiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue of Francis Hutcheson, who, in demonstrating 
that the chief source of our pleasure in poetry is our “‘moral sense,” singled out prosopopocia, 


“that great Beauty in Poetry,” for special consideration. Essentially, his argument is that | 


the pleasure of poetry is basically a moral pleasure: the perception of moral beauty is more 
delightful than the perception of physical beauty, and, since the ‘‘moral sense’’ operates 
intuitively, it needs only “judicious, natural, and lively’ representations (2nd ed., 1726, 
p. 262). But in praising personification, he adds that the poet by this means not only af- 
fects “‘the Hearer in a more lively manner with the Affections describ’d, by representing 
them as Persons” but also joins ‘‘the Contemplation of moral Circumstances and Qualilys, 
along with natural Objects, to increase their Beauty or Deformity” (p. 263). In other words, 
by personification the beauty of virtue or the ugliness of vice is reinforced correspondingly 
by the beauty of physical harmony or the ugliness of physical disorder. 
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express their relations, when we speak of intellectual things, cannot fail greatly 
to extend those analogies. As intellectual ideas are constantly denoted by 
terms originally borrowed from sensible things, those terms will carry back with 
them their new associations, and transfer them upon the objects to which 
they originally belonged; and as there are few terms which have not been thus 
applied, we can hardly select a sentence, but a lively imagination might find in 
it some hint for personification. 


James Fortescue wrote his View of Life in its Several Passions (1749) in 
the form of ‘‘an allegorical Sketch of Human Nature, taken from Obser- 
vation, and delineated in a Variety of Natural Images, and applied to the 
several Passions” because he hoped to demonstrate “that sensible Im- 
ages may be made to shadow forth Truths of an abstracted Nature; 
and that the Appearances of the Moral World may be illustrated by those 
of the Natural.’”*' Externalizing moral abstractions, in other words, 
is not merely rhetorical in purpose, but is assumed to follow logically 
from the natural kinship of the physical and moral worlds. Accepting 
such ethical premises, many a personifier consequently believed that 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 


Although we today tend to feel that the personified abstraction is 
bloodless and lacking in human individuality, the eighteenth century 
invested its interpretation of personification with a still-vital humanism. 
Because the proper study of mankind is man, the age made him—uni- 
versal, not individual man—the measure and medium of all things. Even 
though Locke worked in the tradition of scientific empiricism, he claimed 
that ‘“‘our business here is not to know all things, but those which concern 
our conduct.”” Consequently, the eighteenth century attempted to bring 
all experience, all truth, to the level of that “‘being darkly wise, and rude- 
ly great.” It recognized the possibility that its standard may not be the 
eternally true one, but it is “true” for man. The personified abstraction, 
therefore, was far from bloodless; it sprang from the warmth of man’s 
humanity and his natural desire to find a human kinship with even the 
inanimate and abstract. In explaining the inevitability of the desire to 
personify, Priestley wrote: 


As the sentiments and actions of our fellow-creatures are more interesting to us 
than any thing belonging to inanimate nature, or the actions of brute animals, 
a much greater variety of sensations and ideas must have been excited by them, 
and consequently adhere to them by the principle of association. Hence it is of 
prodigious advantage, in treating of inanimate things, or merely of brute ani- 


"A Course of Lectures (1777), in Theological and Miscellaneous Works (1824), xxtt, 
436-437. 
5! Poems (1749), p. iv. 
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mals, to introduce frequent allusions to human actions and sentiments, where 
any resemblance will make it natural. This converts every thing we treat of into 
thinking and acting beings. We see life, sense, and intelligence, every where.® 


This thesis—that man’s natural preoccupation with the genus to which 
he belongs serves as the impulse for humanizing his abstractions—was 
reinforced and placed upon more systematic grounds by the evolution of 
the theory of sympathy. The innate sense of benevolence which binds 
man together into a society also causes him to project his own emotions 
into all nature, animate, inanimate, and abstract. James Beattie, who 
extensively discussed this philosophy, wrote: 


Our affections are indeed the medium through which we may be said to survey 
ourselves, and every thing else; and whatever be our inward frame, we are apt 
to perceive a wonderful congeniality in the world without us. And hence, the 
fancy, when roused by real emotions, or by the pathos of composition, is easily 
reconciled to those figures of speech that ascribe sympathy, perception, and the 
other attributes of animal life, to things inanimate, or even to notions merely 
intellectual.* 


The principal charm of personification, added Hugh Blair, is ‘that it 
introduces us into society with all nature, and interests us, even in inani- 
mate objects, by forming a connexion between them and us, through that 
sensibility which it ascribes to them.’ 


IV 


Although we no longer share the eighteenth-century views on the 
sublimity and humanizing power of personification, and have rejected 
the simplicity of the eighteenth-century metaphysics by which the figure 
was interpreted, our objection to personification is mainly that it is 
vague and abstract, that it does not pictorialize and present objective 
imagery to the mind; and we have concluded that the figure must, 
therefore, have been insincere, even to the age that produced it in greatest 
quantities. The truth is quite the reverse. Rather, it would be more nearly 
the truth to ascribe to ourselves sluggish visual imaginations, for ours 
require a prodigality of vivid objective details. The eighteenth-century 
imagination took fire with far less, but was none the less acute. Indeed, 
the eighteenth century recognized the personified abstraction, not as a 
device for abstracting and universalizing, but as a means of clothing the 
universal in imagery effective to the senses, of transferring the abstrac- 


8 Op. cit., p. 434. 

58 Of Poetry and Mus.:, in Essays, 3rd ed. (1779), p. 256. See also Hugh Blair, Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Belles Letires (1783), lecture 16. 

% Blair, loc. cit. See also Joseph Spence, An Essay on Mr. Pope’s Odyssey, 2nd ed. (1737), 
p. 228. 
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: tion from the intellect to the imagination. Allegory, said John Hughes, 
_ is “a kind of picture in poetry.” Pure abstractions, the age claimed, are 
_ the language of philosophy; but poetry requires sensory food, for the 


_ creative imagination works only with the materials of the senses. Eras- 
' mus Darwin consistently attacked sheer abstractions in poetry; yet he 
' believed that personifications and allegory are among the major devices 
_ whereby poetry brings objects “‘before the eye” or expresses sentiments 
' “in the language of vision.” The difference between the neoclassicist 
' and the modern naturalist is essentially one of perceptive position. The 
naturalist, placing himself among fragmentary physical data, views all 
' explicit abstractions as nebulous; the neoclassicist, whose norm is ‘‘one 


| clear, unchanged, and universal light,” sees the personification of that 
' norm as a sensorily vivid materialization, and therefore as the perfect 
reconciliation of his desires for both universality and sensory particu- 


_ larity. Although abstract terms are often necessary in poetry, said Lord 


=] 


4 





Kames, they are not well adapted to poetry because they suggest no 
images. On that account, “‘in works addressed to the imagination” such 
terms are frequently personified.* 

Consequently, nearly all eighteenth-century critics emphasized the 
necessity of pictorializing abstractions vividly, and the intensity and 
distinctness with which the senses of the readers of that age responded 
to prosopopoeia appear remarkable to us. To awaken sympathetic feel- 
ings, wrote Beattie, “‘a lively conception of their object is necessary. 
This indeed is true of almost all our emotions; their keenness is in propor- 
tion to the vivacity of the perceptions that excite them.”’ Therefore, 


of descriptions addressed to the fancy, those that are most vivid and picturesque 
will generally be found to have the most powerful influence over our affections; 
and those that exhibit persons engaged in action, and adorned with visible in- 
signia, give a brisker impulse to the faculties, than such as convey intellectual 
ideas only, or images taken from still life. No abstract notion of Time, or of 
Love, can be so striking to the fancy, as the image of an old man accoutered 
with a scythe, or of a beautiful boy with wings and a bow and arrows.” 


Indeed, John Ogilvie considered the imagery whereby the abstraction is 
embodied so integral an aspect of personification that he went to the 
extreme of arguing that an effectively personified abstraction is more 
distinct to the imagination than is the mental image of a real person: 


5% Loves of the Plants, Interlude 1. See also David Hartley, Observations on Man, Proposi- 
tion 61. 

% Op. cit., 1, 234. 

5? Essays, pp. 256-257. Some few critics, however, required a degree of obscurity in 
personifications to create the necessary sublimity; or, like Erasmus Darwin, argued that 
such obscurity removes some of the improbability of the figure. 
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We judge of Virtue and Vice, when represented as persons, in the same manner 
as we judge of men, whose appearance is suggested by memory; and we therefore 
expect, that these ideal figures shall be discriminated from each other by their 
dress, attitudes, features, and behaviour, as much as two real persons of opposite 
character always are in the familiar intercourse of ordinary life. 


But real persons are complex, and at best the imagination can conjure 
up the delicate shades of the complexity only imperfectly. Contrarily, 


our ideas of imaginary persons are generally so exact, that, upon seeing a groupe 
of these displayed on a plate, we are capable to give each its proper designation, 
as soon as we observe it. Thus Anger, Revenge, Despair, Hope, etc. can be dis- 
tinguished from each other almost as easily when they are copied by the pencil, 
as when we feel their Influence on our own Minds, or make others observe it on 
our Actions. 


It therefore becomes the duty of the poet, not only to avoid the “least 
impropriety in the colouring, dress, or arrangement of objects” in paint- 
ing his allegorical personages, but also to select meticulously the insignia 
whereby the abstractions are distinguished and made to correspond with 
the reader’s mental image of the abstraction. They must be painted 
“with strokes that in order to be discriminating must be particular.” 
Apparently the physical differentia associated with each abstraction in 
the eighteenth century were not empty clichés to that age, but the neces- 
sary and expected symbols to evoke the proper image-making response. 
Ogilvie, for example, having argued that our understanding of the rela- 
tionship of external human appearance to the complex personality it 
reflects must always be imperfect, added, 


on the contrary, we are never at a loss to conceive a just idea of one simple ex- 
pression, because the Original, from which the Copy is drawn, exists in our own 
mind. We are likewise naturally taught to distinguish properly the insignia of 
imaginary creatures. Thus Fear is always known by her bristled Hair, Admira- 
tion by his erected Eyes, Time has his Scythe and his Hour-glass, and Fortune 
(unchangeable in one sense) stands blind on the Globe, to which she was exalted 
by Cebes.® 


In claiming that allegory is a true form of language and not merely a 
rhetorical instrument, Fordyce added that the validity of that language is 
dependent upon the natural correlation of the moral abstraction and the 
material forms in which it is embodied; for the parallelism of the mora! 
and physical worlds is not accidental. The material imagery is not arbi- 
trary, but is determined almost precisely by the abstraction itself. For 
example, in Prodicus’ Choice of Hercules ‘the Amiableness and Beauty 
of Viriue, become as it were visible, in the exact Proportion and Comeli- 


58 Poems, 1, ci-ciii, cv. 
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ness of the Person who represents her. Her looks, health, speech—all 
exactly reflect the moral qualities; and even her majestic gait represents 
her serenity and elevation of mind, and the cleanliness and simplicity 
of her dress reveal the purity of Virtue.’®* 

This careful attention to the imagery of personification clearly is not 
simply theoretical, but reflects an actual frame of mind. Evidence of the 
vividness with which the age visualized poetic personification can be 
found almost everywhere; only a few illustrations must suffice here. John 
Aikin, for example, devoted a very extensive essay to the methods and 
devices of giving abstractions bodily form, and in a long series of analyses 
of poetic personifications revealed the minuteness with which the age 
studied, evaluated, and was sensitive to the attendant physical imagery. 
Characteristic are his comments on Spenser’s picture of Charity: 


This is altogether a natural figure; yet the circumstance of her giving the 
breast to a numerous swarm of children, by which Charity is commonly marked 
in personification, is rather to be regarded as symbolical, denoting the act of 
sustaining the necessities with nourishment drawn from the very vitals of the 
giver. The richness of her ornaments, and her yellow robes, indicate the proper 
alliance of wealth with that charity which consists in bounty.* 


Such meticulous attention to fittingness of detail must certainly be reflec- 
tive of a tendency to realize and respond imaginatively to the pictures. 
But almost every eighteenth-century analysis of similar poetry will reveal 
equally well the graphic significance of personification. For example, 
Shaftesbury devoted a remarkably detailed essay to an analysis of the 
costumes, postures, expressions and distribution of the figures in Prodi- 
cus’ Choice of Hercules, thinking of it in terms of pictorial art.“ And James 
Moor later wrote an even more elaborate defence of Cebes’ allegory 
against the attacks upon its confused pictorial design, for Moor thought 
of the Tablature as the union of painting and philosophy.” 

But some of the most vivid evidence of the reality of personifications 
to the eighteenth century is supplied by the popularity of Collins’ The 
Passions. The personified abstractions in this ode were alive enough to the 
age so that it was possible in 1782 to speak of the frequent public recitals 
of the poem,® and in 1797 Mrs. Barbauld expressed a belief that “‘its 


* Op. cit., pp. 368-369. 

© Essays Literary and Miscellaneous (1811), p. 278. 

© “A Notion of the Historical Draught or Tablature of the Judgment of Hercules,” 
1713. 

® Essays; Read to a Literary Society (Glasgow, 1759). For further evidence of fastidious 
interest in the pictorial details of allegorical portraits, see Joseph Spence, Polymetis (1747), 
especially Dialogues 18 and 19. 

% Gentleman’s Magasine, tu (1782), 22. 
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beauties are brought out by recitation.”™ Evidently for many the odic 
abstractions took on flesh and blood as dramatically as they did for the 
young Pip when he heard Mr. Wopsle, in the réle of Revenge, “throwing 
his blood-stained sword in thunder down, and taking the war-denouncing 
trumpet with a withering look.’”® 


The personified abstraction, then, was rich in poetic values. It was 
considered the product of strong, sublime emotions and a more than 
usually active imagination stretching the control of reason to its farthest 
limits; it represented the height of creativity. Linking the senses with 
the understanding, it was considered the requisite means of conveying 
the higher forms of knowledge to the necessarily imperfect human under- 
standing; it utilizes the harmonious scheme of the universe, not only in 
being as universal and immutable as Nature itself, but also in being 
based upon the divinely arranged analogy of the physical and moral 
worlds, and upon the sympathetic desire of man to humanize everything; 
and it is, therefore, not merely artistic embellishment, but the most 
accurate linguistic means of expressing an abstraction as it appears to the 
human mind. Far from being a mere abstraction, it is a means of vivid 
and detailed particularization and materialization. It has not been the 
intention of this paper to suggest that these views were held by all 
eighteenth-century critics and poets, that they were held to an equal 
degree, or that they were the only ones associated with personification. 
Nor, certainly, is the great mass of eighteenth-century poetry better as 
art because of these inherent values. But it has been my purpose to claim 
that an intelligent reading and criticism of eighteenth-century literature 
can be carried out only in the light of this cluster of artistic and intellec- 
tual intentions. The “exponent or symbol held forth by metrical lan- 
guage,” wrote Wordsworth, “‘must in different eras of literature have 
excited very different expectations.” The purpose of this study has been 
to discover some of the expectations that personification excited in the 
mind of the eighteenth-century reader.” 

In disclaiming the poetic value of allegory, some modern critics have 

“Op. cit., p. xii. Great Expectations, Ch. 7. 

6° The English appear to have taken a patriotic pride in personification. Many critics 
theorized that the figure is peculiarly English, for the English noun, unlike the nouns of 
other languages, has no gender unless it directly refers to one of the sexes. Therefore, the 
abstractions can be personified merely by being given a gender. See James Harris, Hermes 
(1751), 1, iv; Robert Lowth, Short Introduction to English Grammar (1762), p. 84; Kames, 
op. cit., 1, 233 n.; Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh, 
1773-76), 1, 315; Joseph Priestley, op. cit., pp. 435, 445; Blair, op. cit., lecture 16; Beattie, 
Theory of Language (1788), pp. 143-144; Erasmus Darwin, Loves of the Plants (1789), 
Interlude m1, and The Temple of Nature (1803), note 14. 
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argued that it is merely the substitution of one language for another; that 
it is unnecessary, and therefore unpoetic, for the total meaning of the 
poem could be fully stated by the use of either the explicit or the equated 
language of the poem. But the problem is not one to be resolved by rea- 
soning divorced from the observation of practice. One may dispute 
whether or not good poetry can be merely explicit statement, for the 
answer rests on a definition of poetry. But in an evaluation of a poetic 
counter—whether symbolism, allegory, or personification—it is irrele- 
vant to ask whether one rather than another is capable of organic value 
to the poem, since the answer depends upon what the author is able to 
invest in his materials and upon what the reader’s mind and feelings are 
willing to return to the evocative elements of the poem. If the poetic 
material, for example, lies outside the range of the reader’s experience, 
it can have no poetic value for him; and the values increase or decrease 
as his significant experience with the material is greater or less. The 
question to be faced, then, is only whether the poetic counter succeeds 
in attaining an organic value, a supersaturation of meanings; and the 
problem applies as much to personification as to allegory. Is a poetic 
personification merely an abstraction decked out with human form? Is it, 
as Coleridge described allegory, “but a translation of abstract notions 
into a picture-language, which is itself nothing but an abstraction from 
objects of the senses’? Certainly it fails to be more than this in much 
eighteenth-century verse, just as many a poetic symbol fails to become 
“a living part in that unity of which it is the representative.’’®’ These are 
purposeless or merely decorative, and therefore are bad symbols and 
personifications. But the efforts, documented in this paper, that the 
eighteenth-century critics made to explain some of the complex values 
of personification to them—such as the effort to explain the emotional 
power invested in it but not apparent in the literal, explicit poetic state- 
ment of the personification—reveal that this form of expression had, to 
the eighteenth century, the potentialities of what is properly poetic; for 
its values are implicit in itself, just as the values of a poem are implicit 
in itself as an organic totality, and are dissipated, or inadequately stated, 
by efforts to translate the poem into other language. Certainly when 
Collins addresses Mercy as 


... Thou, who sit’st a smiling bride 
By Valour’s arm’d and awful side, 
Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best adored, 


he is not equating her with mercy. He expects, among other things, to 
evoke the whole complex of experiences that his reader has had with 


*7 Statesman’s Manual, in Complete Works, ed. Shedd (New York, 1854), 1, 437, 438. 
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personification as a poetic form. And he expects the personification to 
call into play the total perceptive power of the reader. At least, I under- 
stand this to be Ogilvie’s meaning when he says that by substituting 
personifications for “cool admonition,” Prodicus and Cebes ‘address 
at the same time the imagination, the passions, and even the senses of 
mankind.’** At its worst, the eighteenth-century personification is, 
admittedly, disguised morality or rhetorical elaboration; morality super- 
imposed upon a poem, or emotion willed into it. But at its best—in 
Collins’ Ode to Pity, let us say—it is at least intended that the morality 
and emotion be in inseparable solution in the figure, together with other 
significances such as, indeed, a whole interpretation of the relation of 
abstraction to physical reality. The reader is not to shrink the personifi- 
cation until it becomes its lower-case correlative; the personification itself 
is the object of poetic attention, and, to repeat Priestley’s words, in a 
“serious personification the mind is under a temporary deception, the 
personification is neither made nor helped out by the speaker, but it 
obtrudes itself upon him.” It is not a fiction, Fordyce added; its relation 
to its meanings is not arbitrary, but true and necessary. And in reply to 
those who might object that Collins had cultivated description to the 
neglect of sentiments Langhorne replied that the allegorical descriptions 
themselves are sentimental.®® 

Of course, personification is not fully separable from symbolism in its 
methods. C. S. Lewis has defined allegory as invented visibilia to express 
immaterial facts, such as the passions,”° but these visibilia, in turn, take 
on the functions of symbolism. They have independent existence; are not 
exhaustible through paraphrase; and allow us to perceive through them 
that cluster of feelings and ideas that our human experience has caused us 
to associate with the visibilia and that the abstraction itself could not 
evoke. Such visibilia are the white robes in which the eighteenth century, 
following a long tradition, clothed the Virtues, and the opening bud often 
given to Hope. Certainly the meanings of the whiteness are not exhausted 
by equating it with purity or cleanliness, or with any one quality, for 
it is equivalent to all the values of our experience with the color, and all 
these values constitute its “‘meaning.” 

The poetic function that personification served in the eighteenth cen- 
tury may be clarified by Robert Penn Warren’s analysis of Coleridge’s 
theory of symbolism. Warren finds, in Coleridge’s account, three charac- 
teristics of the poetic symbol: 


88 Poems, 1, Cc. 
6 The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins, ed. Langhorne (1781), p. 138. 
7 Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 44. 
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(1) It is focal. 


A symbol involves an idea (or ideas) as part of its potential, but it also involves 
the special complex of feelings associated with that idea, the attitude toward 
that idea. The symbol affirms the unity of mind in the welter of experience; it is 
a device for making that welter of experience manageable for the mind— 
graspable. It represents a focus of being and is not a mere sign, a “picture- 
language.” 


(2) It is massive. 


It does not “stand for” a single idea, and a system of symbols is not to be 
taken as a mere translation of a discursive sequence. Rather, a symbol implies a 
body of ideas which may be said to be fused in it. This means that the symbol 
itself may be developed into a discursive sequence as we intellectually explore 
its potential. 


(3) It is not arbitrary. It “contains within itself the appeal which makes 
it serviceable as a symbol.” Warren, unlike many other critics, shows his 
wisdom in recognizing that allegory may also be focal, massive, and 
necessary. In the eighteenth century it was personification that embod- 
ied these attributes. That it was focal and massive can be seen in the 
variety of interpretive levels and associations that the critics perceived 
in this poetic form as form; naive and clumsy though his expression is, 
Beattie, I judge, had something of this concept in mind when he wrote 
that personification conveys ‘‘many ideas in few words.”’” And the state- 
ments that personification springs from the analogy of the moral and 
physical worlds, that it arises from the natural desire to humanize every- 
thing, that it is, indeed, a requisite means of linguistic expression and 
therefore must be exact, make clear that it was not arbitrary, but par- 
took of “the reality which it renders intelligible.” In other words, the 
truly fundamental processes of poetry have not changed; in the transition 
from personification to symbolism we have substituted one counter for 
another to provide for the shift in metaphysics, altered perhaps its metal 
or its form—but not its exchange value. 


THE JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


"5S. T. Coleridge, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (New York, 1946), p. 74. 
” Elements of Moral Science (Edinburgh, 1793), 11, 474. 














POLYGAMY IN EARLY FICTION: HENRY NEVILLE 
AND DENIS VEIRAS 


By A. OWEN ALDRIDGE 


ENRY NEVILLE’s The Isle of Pines was one of the most popular 

romances of the seventeenth century. A lusty account of one man’s 
extraordinary generative powers, the work published originally in 1668 
went through thirty different issues, including six in English, three in 
French, one in Italian, four in Dutch, ten in German, and six in Danish.' 
Its primary appeal lay probably in its salaciousness, for the tale is short, 
no longer than a single book of Gulliver’s Travels, and its theme is simple. 
Surprisingly enough, up to the present no critics have perceived this 
theme, which may be expressed by the Biblical maxim, “In the multitude 
of people, is the king’s honor.”’ There is no question that population is 
Neville’s theme, but his purpose in treating it is more difficult to decide. 
Since The Isle of Pines is on the surface merely a display of pornographic 
primitivism, we cannot know whether it is intended as an allegorical 
essay on population problems or merely a travesty on contemporary 
schemes to increase population. 

The nucleus of the work was a nine-page tract describing the romantic 
adventures of George Pine, who is cast ashore in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
on an island in Terra Australis Incognita in the sole company of four 
women—the daughter of the master of the ship, two serving maids, and a 
negress. Pine cohabits first with one of the serving maids, next with her 
fellow, and, after encountering only a token resistance, with the captain’s 
daughter. Finally, the negress claims her natural rights and is admitted 
to his bed on dark nights. By keeping his four spouses continually preg- 
nant in strict rotation throughout the year, Pine produces after forty 
years, 565 descendants of both sexes, and after fifty-nine years, 1,789 
descendants, his children growing up and following their father’s example. 
In the same year with the publication of this narrative, three other parts 
were added to the work. One part, serving as an introductory preface, 
describes the rediscovery of the island in 1667 by a party of Dutch voy- 
agers, who find Pine’s English-speaking posterity to amount to ten or 
twelve thousand persons. The original part follows as Pine’s personal 
relation written just before his death, which William Pine, one of his 
grandchildren, recounts to the voyagers. The other two added parts con- 
tain William Pine’s narrative of social disorders which had occurred dur- 
ing his father’s lifetime, and an account of similar disturbances which 


? Worthington Chauncey Ford, The Isle of Pines, 1668, An Essay in Bibliography (Bos- 
ton, 1920). 
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take place during the visit of the Dutch voyagers. The early offender had 
been John Phill, the second son of the negress, who had run amuck, 
ravishing and terrorizing the other inhabitants. Eventually the sober 
members of the clan adjudged him guilty of high crimes and threw him 
off a steep rock into the sea. Then they drew up strict laws concerning 
religious worship and the punishing of rape, adultery, and other fraud 
and violence. The disturbances which take place during the Dutch visit 
are of the same nature and have the same outcome. 

A number of interpretations of this romantic utopia are possible. The 
little book may have been meant as a pleasant fantasy on the universally 
interesting theme of life on a comfortable tropical island. As I shall show 
later, various proposals to legalize polygamy were brought forward in a 
session of Parliament which Neville attended, and he may have sat back 
during the debates on polygamy and allowed his mind to wander while 
the orators took the floor. The specific regulations and mathematical 
exactness in The Isle of Pines, however, have more resemblance to Lub- 
berland than to Arcadia. The work may also have been intended as a 
broad parody on travel literature, and we may view it as an embryo 
Gulliver’s Travels. It is sometimes considered as a precursor of Robinson 
Crusoe, but as Ernest A. Baker observes, it “‘claims attention on its own 
account.’ Whatever the author’s purpose, The Isle of Pines turned out 
to be one of the most successful literary hoaxes in the English language. 
Neville’s ‘‘achievement was a work of invention, substantiated with real- 
istic particulars, that was accepted far and wide as a veracious record.’ 
As late as July, 1758, the substance of the work was presented anony- 
mously in the Grand Magazine as a travel article—a watered-down version 
without the rugged sex interest of the original. One who comes upon the 
work in such a setting and remembers the number of editions it gained in 
book form will be forced to acknowledge that The Isle of Pines is a work 
of unusual imagination and superb realism of style. 

Praise of its literary merits, however, does not tell us exactly what 
Neville hoped to accomplish in his original version. The original tract was, 
in my opinion, intended primarily as a fictional representation of a 
method to increase population. The basic message of the work is revealed 
by the statement on the title page that Pine’s ‘‘Posterity (speaking good 
English) .. . amount to ten or twelve thousand Persons.” One of the 
four illustrations accompanying the combined parts as issued in 1668 
shows “Pine Numbring his People.’’ That the work concerns population 
problems is obvious; that it is offering polygamy as a desirable social 


* The History of the English Novel (London, 1929), m1, 149. 
3 Tbid., m1, 160. 
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institution and suggesting that it be adopted by the English nation is 
less obvious; nevertheless Neville is either doing this or burlesquing his 
fellow members of parliament who had attemped to legalize polygamy 
during the Commonwealth. 

This interpretation has not occurred to previous critics of the novel. 
In the same year with its publication, a German critic gave the work a 
symbolic erotic interpretation, suggesting that the name of the island 
is an anagram on the male organ of generation, penis.‘ This is more credi- 
ble than another German view, based on the added parts, that the story 
represents a Utopian depiction of the development of an efficient method 
of preserving law and order. Anthony 4 Wood, another contemporary, 
asserted that The Isle of Pines when first published was “‘look’d upon as 
a mere sham or piece of drollery,”’ an interpretation with which its mod- 
ern editor seems to agree. In the eighteenth century Francis Blackburne, 
author of Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, regarded The Isle of Pines as a 
“serious representation of the happiness that might accrue to society by 
following the dictates of nature” and compared it to Edmund Burke’s 
A Vindication of Natural Society. Blackburne was unable to make up his 
mind whether Burke was being ironical or serious, and makes the mistake 
of many other writers in interpreting the Vindication literally. He finds 
Neville logically superior to Burke, therefore, because the former intro- 
duces ‘‘the real revelation of the Bible, as sufficient to aid the regulations 
of his natural society”; whereas Burke “‘has nothing religious to mix with 
the natural passions of natural society” but the phantom of natural 
reason. Blackburne is no more successful in interpreting Neville than in 
interpreting Burke. Nearly every word of Burke’s Vindication was in- 
tended ironically, and Neville had little more intention than Burke to 
recommend natural society whether or not we are right in interpreting 
his work as a commentary on plural marriages. 

That polygamy could have been seriously suggested in the seventeenth 
century as a means of increasing English population is proved by two 
bills which were actually presented in Parliament to legalize it. The first 
was introduced in 1658, in a session in which Neville himself sat as a 
member, as a remedy for the murder of illegitimate children by their 
mothers. The other, presented in 1675, was designed to foster a more 
effectual peopling of the nation and to prevent the pernicious use of 
women.’ Before the publication of The Isle of Pines, Luther, Beza, 


4 The interpretations in this paragraph are documented in Ford’s edition. See footnote 
1 above. 

5 “Tn 1658 ‘a writer seriously proposed to Cromwell that he should introduce polyg- 
amy...’ ‘On January 22, 1658, Cromwell ordered a Committee to consider of the book 
concerning polygamy and to report.’ ” H. J. C. Grierson, Cross Currents in English Litera- 
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Ochino and Lyser, on the continent, had given their sanction to polyg- 
amy, the last two using as an argument in its favor its salutary effect in 
increasing population. In England just six years before the printing of 
Neville’s book, a careful consideration of the relationship between polyg- 
amy and population had been presented in a pioneer work on demog- 
raphy, the scientific study of population. Captain John Graunt wrote 
his Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, 1662, in part to show that 
“the irreligious Proposals of some to multiply people by Polygamy, is 
withal irrational, and fruitless.’* His analysis of the meagre statistics 
then available led him to the conclusion that the number of males and 
females in England was about equal. There were more males than females 
born regularly, in the proportion of fourteen to thirteen, but this slight 
excess in the number of males was counterbalanced by their increased 
mortality caused by their following such hazardous occupations as war 
and navigation. Polygamy, Graunt argued, would be efficacious in raising 
population only if the number of females greatly exceeded the number 
of males, but when the number of the two sexes is equal, monogamy is 
the best arrangement for multiplying progeny. Hence the “Christian 
Religion, prohibiting Polygamy, is more agreeable to the Law of Nature 
... than Mahumetanism, and others, that allow it.”’ Graunt’s conclu- 
sions concerning the increase of mankind were cited in the year preceding 
Neville’s book in Sir Matthew Hale’s well-known work, The Primitive 
Origination of Mankind, Considered and Examined according to the Light 
of Nature.” Sir Matthew agreed that ‘Polygamy doth not in the general 
conduce to the Increase of Mankind, because the natural or ordinary 
proportion between the number of each is equal,” but added that among 
the Turks, because of the divers accidents to which they are subject, 
there is ‘‘a great redundance of the number of Women above the number 
of Men,” and “‘the use of Polygamy allowed among them, gives a greater 
increase of People than otherwise would be; because of the excess of the 





ture of the XV IIth Century (London, 1929), p. 295. The bill presented in the House of Com- 
mons in 1675 is described in Anchitell Grey, ed. Debates of the House of Commons (London 
1763), tv, 9-10. Neville’s selection of four as the number of Pine’s female companions was 
based probably on knowledge of contemporary Mohammedan practice and of Old Testa- 
ment customs upon which the Mohammedan practice was based. Neville may very well 
have known John Selden’s explanation that a limit of four wives was imposed upon the 
patriarchs as the most proper to allow for the regular and recurrent fulfillment of the 
husbandly duty: Uxor Ebraica (Frankfort, 1695), pp. 44-45. 

°C. H. Hull, ed. The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty. Together with the Observa- 
tions upon the Bills of Mortality More Probably by Captain John Graunt (Cambridge, 1899), 
u, 320. 

7 (London, 1667), p. 206. 
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number of Women.” The Isle of Pines is not a direct answer to Graunt’s 
argument against polygamy since Neville makes no attempt to prove 
that women do outnumber men, but it does provide either an effective 
counterblast or a mirthful parody of attempts to legalize plural marriages. 

In 1673 the urbane Sir William Temple asserted in his polished prose 
that polygamy is directly responsible for a large national population. 
He argued that “the infinite swarm of that vast Northern hive, which so 
often shook the world like a great tempest, and overflowed it like a great 
torrent, .. . which seemed to spawn in every age,”’ grew almost barren 
and tame as a result of the influence of Christianity ‘by which early and 
undistinguished copulation, or multitude of wives, were either restrained 
or abrogated.’® Temple’s equally distinguished contemporaries, Bishop 
Burnet and William Cowper, first Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 
both declared themselves favorable to polygamy, Cowper in a treatise 
which Swift, Patrick Delany, and Voltaire accused him of writing, and 
Burnet in a treatise which he is known to have written and which is 
available today.® 

These distinguished advocates seem to indicate that a defense of 
polygamy in the seventeenth century would not have been dismissed as 
something entirely fantastic and absurd. The Isle of Pines, if not an ac- 
tual defense of polygamy, was a burlesque defense. It is true that there 
is much in the three added parts that has nothing to do with polygamy. 
It is true also that the great increase of numbers on the island is due to 
a great extent to salubrious climatic conditions (none of the infants seem 
to die), and Pine does not specifically say that his progeny also practice 
polygamy although he may imply it when he says that his children grew 
up “and married after our manner.” 

It is impossible to say with any certainty how much of The Isle of Pines 
is serious and how much is travesty. It might be said that the tone of 
the book is as serious as that of Robinson Crusoe and that the religious 
references are more frequent. Neville’s contemporaries, however, had a 
quite different view from this. Anthony 4 Wood has been quoted above, 
and Dryden was even more direct in portraying the book as sheer libid- 
inousness. In his play Limberham (Act 111, Scene i), Mrs. Pleasance says 
of a suspected lodger, ‘‘’Tis a likely proper fellow, and looks as he cou’d 
people a new Isle of Pines.”’ Neville’s other works of fiction are extremely 


8 Works (London, 1814), 1, 49-50. 

® Swift in Examiner No. 22; Voltaire in Philosophical Dictionary (Boston, 1836), u, 
401; Delany in Reflections upon Polygamy (London, 1739), p. 26. Burnet’s tract in the 
British Museum is transcribed by Martin Madan in Thelyphthora (London, 1821), 1, 
291-297, 
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indelicate, to put it mildly, and portray a general commotion over 
adultery, swollen bellies, and similar themes.'® From this evidence we 
must conclude that the rules of natural religion and civil order in The Isle 
of Pines were added as an afterthought, primarily to give verisimilitude 
to his narrative and to support the hoax. 

Whatever Neville’s personal intentions, there is no doubt that in his 
own time the theme of The Isle of Pines was considered to be polygamy 
and procreation. Evidence of this is a similar novel written only seven 
years after Neville’s, a work in which polygamy is seriously advocated 
as a means of increasing population. The work was Denis Veiras’ French 
utopian romance, Histoire des Sevarambes (1677-79). 

The first part of the novel, which appeared while Veiras was living in 
England, was written originally in the English language and had the 
title The History of the Sevarites, 1675. It is now known as one of the first 
books written by a Frenchman in English. Literary historians have not 
linked Neville and Veiras, and it is perhaps unnecessary to insist upon a 
direct influence." The same background which led Neville to write on 
polygamy could have influenced Veiras, who was resident in England 
from 1665 to 1677. The immediate wide vogue of The Isle of Pines in 
1668, however, makes it almost certain that Veiras was familiar with it. 
It may be said against a theory of influence that polygamy figures also in 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage to the Sun, 1662, which may have been the 
source of both Neville’s and Veiras’ treatment of the theme. This is 
doubtful, however, because Cyrano de Bergerac, unlike the later writers, 
does not seem to be proposing that the practices of his characters be 
imitated. In a style anticipating the sentimental allegorizing of Madame 
de Scudéry, he describes the Kingdom of Lovers, bounded on one side 
by the republic of Peace and on the other by the republic of the Just. 
Boys enter the novitiate of Love at the age of sixteen, and girls at thir- 
teen. At the end of a year 


in proportion as the male is found by experiment to be vigorous and suitable, 
he is given as his wives, ten, twenty, thirty, or forty girls from among those 


10 The Parliament of Ladies (London, 1647), The Ladies, a Second Time Assembled in 
Parliament (London, 1647), Match Me These Two, . . . with an Answer to the Parliament 
of Ladies (London, 1647). 

" Discussions of Histoire des Sévarambes are found in Geoffrey Atkinson, The Extraor- 
dinary Voyage in French Literature Before 1700 (New York, 1920), pp. 27-139; Frédéric 
Lachévre, Les Successeurs de Cyrano de Bergerac (Paris, 1922), pp. 172-178; Nicolaas Van 
Wyngaardin, Les Odyssées philosophiques en France entre 1616 et 1789 (n. p., 1932), pp. 
70-78; Emanuel von der Miihll, Denis Veiras et son Histoire des Sévarambes (Paris, 1938). 
None of these authors mentions Neville or The Isle of Pines. 
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who affect him, provided the affection be reciprocal. The husband, however, may 
only lie with two at once and he is not allowed to embrace any of them while she 
is pregnant. Those women who are found to be sterile are employed as menials 
and impotent men are made slaves and can mingle carnally with the sterile 
women. 


This has little in common with the realistic adventures portrayed by 
Neville and Veiras. 

The basic situation of The History of the Sevarambians (the title of the 
later translation, 1732, of the complete French version) is exactly oppo- 
site to that of The Isle of Pines. The hero, Captain Siden, sailing from 
Holland was cast ashore on an unknown coast, with a large company 
including seventy-four women and more than 300 men. When natural 
desires expressed themselves, 
it was resolv’d, That every principal Officer should have a Woman to himself. . . 
The rest we distributed into divers Classes, agreeable to the Condition of the 
Persons, and regulated the whole thing so well, that every inferior Officer might 
co-habit with a Woman twice a Week, and common People once, and even the 
meanest of all every ten Days; keeping still a strict Regard to the Dignity and 
Age of every Person. 


All men over fifty and four women who had been traveling to join their 
husbands and valued their constancy were excluded from this arrange- 
ment. The whole elaborate scheme was intended as an illustration of 
population problems." Captain Siden’s experience on this occasion 
showed him 

that a Plurality of Men is prejudicial to Generation; for few of those who had 
more Husbands than one prov’d with Child, whereas almost all the others were 
so in a very little time. And this furnishes us with a Reason, why tho’ Polygamy 
of Wives has been often, and is still much practis’d in many Nations, yet that 
of Husbands was never allow’d of in any.“ 


This is a more scientific approach to the problem than that of one of the 
most zealous literary advocates of polygamy the world has ever known, 
Johannes Lyser, who devoted his life to campaigning for polygamy but 
was not married even once himself. He declared merely that for women 
to be married to several husbands at the same time is contrary to natural 
law and is an abomination according to the Tenth Commandment. 
The Sevarambians, in whose land Captain Siden and his crew find 
themselves, are the descendants of Sevarias, the first Viceroy of the Sun, a 


® Richard Aldington, ed. Voyages to the Moon and the Sun (London, 1923), pp. 306-307. 
4 Mihll, op. cit., p. 74. 
“ The History of the Sevarambians (London, 1738), 1, 32. 
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Persian by birth, who had descended into the Southern Continent about 
the year 1427, bringing with him many of the customs of his own country 
including that of polygamy. The name Sevarias, incidentally, is an 
anagram on the author’s surname Veiras; and the name Captain Siden is 
an anagram on his Christian name, Denis. During the thirty-eight-year- 
long reign of Sevarias, “his People increas’d so prodigiously, that the 
Number of his Subjects, which he caus’d to be taken exactly every seven 
Years, rose to above two Millions; tho’ at the beginning of his Reign, the 
whole Amount was not but about eight hundred thousand.’’* Like George 
Pine, Sevarias represents the patriarch whose greatest glory consists in 
numbering his people. 

The History of the Sevarambians is a work fifteen or twenty times as 

long as The Isle of Pines, contains a number of separate, independent 
episodes, and illustrates a wide variety of interests. Whereas the theme 
of polygamy is fundamental to Neville, it is only incidental to Veiras; 
while Neville’s work may be a hoax, a travesty, or sheer libidinousness, 
Veiras’ work, on the other hand, is entirely serious. Throughout the 
entire History of the Sevarambians, a numerous and a healthy population 
is constantly considered a great blessing. To guarantee the continuance 
of a large population, three means are used—banishing the fear of pov- 
erty, making marriage obligatory, and permitting polygamy. 
The Officers of State are limited as to the number of their Wives and Servants, 
but that of the Vice-Roy is at his own pleasure. However, it is not customary 
even for them to have above twelve Wives; in which they follow the Example of 
Sevarias who never exceeded that number. . . . [Each of the] Senators, or Sevaro- 
bastes, may have eight, the Brosmasiontes five, and the Osmasiontes three. They 
are also allow’d to take as many Concubine Slaves, as Wives, but this is very sel- 
dom known. The inferior Officers have the Privilege of having two, and the 
same number of Slaves; but the private Persons are confin’d to one, only they 
are indulg’d a Slave in case the Wife is barren."* 


Sevarias in these regulations was following the current practices of 
the country of his origin, Persia.'7 The Sevarambians were designed to 
illustrate Veiras’ fundamental principle in the dedicatory epistle to the 
French edition, not given in the English translation, that “ce ne sont pas 
les pais les plus grands et les plus feconds en métaux, qui sont les plus 
riches et les plus puissains, mais ceux qui sont les mieux peuplez.’”'* 


6 Ibid., 1, 177. 6 Tbid., 1, 250-251. 17 Miuhll, p. 163. 

18 [Histoire des Sévarambes (Paris, 1677), iiij. For further information on polygamy in 
literature see: A. O. Aldridge, “Polygamy and Deism,” JEGP, xvi (July, 1949), 343- 
360; ‘‘Population and Polygamy in Eighteenth-Century Thought,” Journal of the History 
of Medicine, tv (Spring, 1949), 129-148. 
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There are other parts of The History of the Sevarambians parallel to 
The Isle of Pines, particularly a code of laws regulating civil and religious 
conduct strongly reminiscent of the laws of George Pine. In composing 
The History of the Sevarambians, Veiras may have been indebted to The 
Isle of Pines, and the presence in both works of a graphic illustration of 
the benefit to population from polygamy shows that Neville and Veiras 
belong with Luther, Bruno, Campanella, Ochino, Milton, Burnet, and 
Temple as advocates, comical or serious, of plural marriages. 
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THE SOURCES OF MASSINGER’S 
EMPEROUR OF THE EAST 


By PETER G. PHIALAS 


N inquiry into the sources of Massinger’s tragicomedy The Emperour 

of the Easi (1632) is made difficult by the abundance and variety 

of historical literature which contains the principal elements of the 
plot. On the one hand, the ready availability of the story in Byzantine 
chronicles has led students of Massinger to search for the sources exclu- 
sively in the histories; on the other, the variety in the content of these 
has made selection virtually impossible, for though many of the histories 
provide long accounts of the story of Theodosius and Eudoxia, none 
contains all the details which Massinger introduced in his tragicomedy. 
As a result, various scholars have proposed interesting, though unsatis- 
factory, combinations. Langbaine refers his reader to no fewer than five 
histories ;! Coxeter, the first editor of the plays, selects the first two of the 
sources cited by Langbaine, namely Socrates and Theodoret, but he 
admits that there may be others; Mason, the next editor, repeats Coxe- 
ter’s note; and Gifford in his standard edition is even more vague than 
his predecessors.” But to balance his inconclusive remarks he appends a 
note provided by his friend Dr. Ireland offering as the main sources 
Cedrenus and Theophanes,’ principally because they include the quarrel 
of Theodosius and Eudoxia; and a second note, this one by Gilchrist, 
another literary friend, who hazards the opinion that Massinger based 
his plot on two passages in the Anatomy of Melancholy, in which Burton 
relates briefly the marriage of Eudoxia and the famous episode with the 
apple.‘ All of these are unacceptable, however, as both singly and in 
their sum they leave out of account significant details present in the 
play. A more satisfactory study of the sources was produced in 1897 by 
Emil Koeppel, whose conclusions were confirmed three years later by 
Wolfgang von Wurzbach.’ Koeppel concluded that Massinger’s main 


1 “For the Play, ’tis founded on the History of Theodosius the Younger. See Socrotes 
L. 7. Theodoret L. 5. Nicephorus L. 14. Baronius, Godeau, &c.”—An Account of the English 
Dromatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 355. 

? Coxeter, ed. Dramatic Works (London, 1759), 1, 281; Mason, ed. Dramatick Works 
(London, 1779), 1, 281; Gifford, ed. The Plays of Massinger (London, 1813), m1, 241, 351, 
266. 


3 Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium (11th cent.); Theophanes, Chronographia (8th 
cent.). 

* See The Anatomy of Melancholy (Oxford, 1628), pp. 351, 352. 

5 “‘Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen George Chapman’s, Philip Massinger’s, und John 
Ford’s,” Quellen und Forschungen, txxxu, 1-199; W. von Wurzbach, “‘Philip Massinger,” 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxvi (1900), 128-217. 
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source was a French translation of Zonaras’ Annales (twelfth century), 
that the dramatist drew upon Cedrenus and Nicephorus for further his- 
torical detail, and that the confession scene (Vv, iii) was based upon a 
similar episode in Bandello’s “Duchess of Savoy.’ 

The purpose of this article is to revise these conclusions and to exam- 
ine briefly Massinger’s use of his sources both in the construction of the 
plot and the delineation of character. The plot of The Emperour of the 
East falls into five major episodes: 


1) the conversion and marriage of Eudoxia, dealing with her arrival at the court 
in Constantinople, her conversion to Christianity, and her marriage to Theo- 
dosius; 2) the bill of sale, a contrivance by which Pulcheria, the wise though 
mildly despotic sister of Theodosius, points out to the Emperor the imprudence of 
signing petitions without examining them carefully; 3) the empiric, a scene pre- 
senting Paulinus, a favorite courtier now ill with the gout, being attended by a 
charlatan; 4) the episode with the apple, in which the same apple is presented 
as a gift successively by Theodosius to Eudoxia, by her to Paulinus, and by 
him to the Emperor; on receiving it back, Theodosius concludes erroneously that 
Eudoxia and Paulinus are in love, charges them with adultery, and orders the 
latter’s death; and 5) the confession scene, in which Theodosius, in the disguise 
of a friar, confesses Eudoxia and is convinced that she is innocent. 


Of these, the conversion and marriage of Eudoxia, the bill of sale, and 
the apple are described in varying detail by the Byzantine chronicles, 
and they are the episodes which primarily concern us here; the scene 
with the empiric and that of the confession are stage conventions intro- 
duced by Massinger for the purpose of producing certain required effects.’ 

It has already been noted that Massinger may have received the sug- 


6 Les Histoires et Croniques du Monde, de Jean Zonaras . . . Disposez en trois livres 
(Paris, 1583); Historia Ecclesiastica (14th cent.); Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (London, 
1890), 1, 285-333. 

7 The incident with the empiric (rv, iv) is too slight to claim a direct source. Its purpose 
is to afford comic relief, an aim it lamentably fails to achieve. The confession scene (v, 
iii), on the other hand, is made an organic part of the plot and is effective both for the pur- 
pose of characterization and as a means of reversing the fortunes of the heroine. Koeppel 
(op. cit., pp. 132-133) believes that Massinger found the idea of the husband-confessor in 
Bandello’s ‘‘Duchess of Savoy”—Painter, Palace of Pleasure (London, 1890), 1, 285-333. 
But there are so many analogues of this contrivance in romance, ballad, and drama that 
it is difficult to fix Massinger’s source. He must have known more than one of the following 
analogues: Boccaccio’s story of the jealous merchant of Ariminio, The Decameron, 5th 
novel, 7th day; the 78th novel of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles (Paris, 1884), pp. 318-321; 
the 35th novel of The Heptameron of Marguerite of Navarre, transl. L. Flameng (Phila- 
delphia [189?]), pp. 220-226; the ballads of Queen Eleanor’s confession, F. J. Child, ed. 
The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1888), 11, 258-264; Peele’s Edward I 
(1590), sc. xxv, 35-110 (ed. Bullen); Marston’s Malcontent (1601), rv, ii, 30-82 (ed. Bul- 
len); Robert Davenport’s City-Night-Cap (1624), m1, 24 (quarto, 1661). 
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gestion for the plot of his play from the sketch of the story in Burton’s 
Anatomy; if such was the case, it may be assumed that with his interest 
thus aroused, he turned to historical sources for further incident and 
detail. He doubtless knew Fletcher’s Valentinian,® a tragedy dealing 
with the story of Eudoxia, daughter of his heroine; and it is possible 
that this tragedy may have suggested to Massinger the treatment of the 
history of Eudocia,® whose life was far more intriguing than that of her 
daughter.'® Koeppel’s conclusion that the history which Massinger con- 
sulted was Zonaras’ Annales is strengthened somewhat by the avail- 
ability of that work in a French translation produced in 1583, though 
the importance of this fact need not be overemphasized as Massinger 
read both Greek and Latin with ease." Zonaras’ Annales contains in 
two consecutive chapters (xxi, xxri1) most of the historical details of 
the plot. But Massinger introduced a few particulars on which Zonaras 
is silent: for instance, the latter nowhere mentions the Emperor’s sister 
Flaccilla; he does not name the exact illness of which Paulinus complained 
when he received the famous apple from Eudoxia; nor does he identify 
the oath by which the Empress later tries in vain to convince Theodosius 
that she had eaten the apple and not given it to her alleged lover. These 
deficiencies in Zonaras’ Amnales led Koeppel to seek supplementary 
accounts from which Massinger must have drawn additional detail, and 
somewhat arbitrarily he concluded that these secondary sources were 


8 C. M. Gayley sees Massinger’s hand in it: Beaumont the Dramatist (New York, 1914), 
pp. 8, 400. 

® Eudocia is the historical name given to Athenais after her conversion, according to 
the majority of Byzantine historians. The only exception is Marcellinus: ‘‘(A.C. 421). Ind. 
Iv, Eustachio et Agricola coss. Theodosius imp. Eudoxiam Archivam duxit uxorem”— 
Chronicon (6th cent.) in Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne (Paris, 1846), 11, 924. This, 
however, is incorrect. Eudoxia was the name of Theodosius’ mother and of the daughter 
of Theodosius and Eudocia. The names differ in their meaning: Eudocia means good 
will, whereas Eudoxia stands for fame, good repute. In his Theodosius, or the Force of Love 
(1680) Nathaniel Lee calls her Eudosia. Massinger’s Eudoxia agrees with the spelling given 
by his source, Nicolas Caussin’s Holy Court. See below, n. 18. 

10 Gibbon was fascinated by the career of Eudocia and spoke of it as an “‘incredible 
romance”—Decline and Fall, ed. Milman, Guizot, and Smith (London, 1925), rv, 164. 
In spite of this romance of her life Eudocia has been comparatively neglected by literary 
men. Ferdinand Gregorovius complains of this neglect in his Athenais. Geschichte einer 
bysantinischen Kaiserin (Leipzig, 1882), p. vii; according to him Athenais had appeared 
only in a sentimental novel by the 18th-century French writer Baculard d’Arnaud, and 
in a short account by Wilhelm Wiegand, Eudoxia, Gemahlin des Ostrimischen Kaisers 
Theodosius (Worms, 1871). Gregorovius does not appear to have known either Massinger’s 
tragicomedy, Nathaniel Lee’s Theodosius, or the Face of Love, or the two French plays 
cited below. 

™ See A. H. Cruickshank, Philip Massinger (New York, 1920), pp. 148-151; and E. A. 
Bryne, ed. The Maid of Honour (London, 1927), pp. lxiii-Ixv. 
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Cedrenus’ Historiarum Compendium (eleventh century) and the His- 
toria Ecclesiastica of Nicephorus (fourteenth century)." 

According to Koeppel, then, Massinger consulted at least three chron- 
icles for the historical details of the plot. Such a proposition is scarcely 
acceptable, however, for Massinger was a busy dramatist and could 
not indulge in a search for minute details in the available histories."* It 
is far more likely that he read the story of Theosodius and Eudoxia in a 
single work, not necessarily a history, which contained all the details 
present in the play. Such an all-inclusive account Massinger found in 
Nicolas Caussin’s La Cour Sainte (Paris, 1624), which was translated 
into English in 1626. Caussin’s Holy Court is a compendium of informa- 
tion arranged for the ethical instruction of the reader: it offers precepts 
which it illustrates with historical and biblical exempla. For instance, 
in part 1, book 4, entitled ‘““The Unhappie Politician,” Caussin relates the 
history of Herod and Mariamne to show the “disasters of impietie”’ in 
the character of Herod and “innocencie persecuted in the life of a Lady, 
who hath been a true mirrour of patience... . ’* Part 1, book 5, called 
the “Fortunate Piety,’”* deals with the reign of Theodosius the Younger. 
As in the case of “The Unhappie Politician,” the account is given in the 
form of a strongly moralized novella, through which Caussin, disregard- 
ing or minimizing serious defects in the person of Theodosius, proposes to 


teach certayne vaine-glorious people, who make no accoit, but of those triffling 
spirits, fierce, mutinous, and vnquiet, stampt with the coyne of impiety, how 
much they misse of theyr reckoning; seeing this Emperour, with the sole armes 
of piety, and modesty, caryed himselfe in a very long, and most prosperous 
raigne, amidst horrible tempests, which seemed ready to rent the world. [p. 478] 


In Caussin’s “Fortunate Piety” Massinger found not only the names, 


12 The relevant details found in these histories appear also in other works, such as The 
Chronicon Paschale (7th cent.) and the Chronographia of John Malalas (7th cent.). 

3 In 1631 Massinger wrote or completed at least three plays, The Emperour of the East, 
Believe as Ye List, and The Unfortunate Piety. All three were licensed for presentation in 
that year. See J. Q. Adams, ed. The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert (New Haven, 
1917), p. 33. 

4 The Holy Coort or The Christian Institution of Men of Quality . . . by Nicolas Caussin 
of the Society of Iesvs written in French, & translated into English by T{homas] H{awkins). 
For the suggestion to examine this work in connection with Massinger’s Emperour of the 
East I am indebted to Professor Don Cameron Allen. 

48 The story of Herod and Mariamne is the basis for the plot of Massinger’s Duke of 
Milan (1622). His source for this play appears to have been Josephus’ Wars of the Jews. 
See T. W. Baldwin, ed. The Duke of Milan (Lancaster, Pa., 1918), pp. 10-30. 

16 Tt may be of interest to note the echo of this heading in the title of Massinger’s lost 
tragedy The Unfortunate Piety, licensed shortly after The Emperour of the East. See above, 
n. 13. 
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| speeches (some of considerable length), and actions of the principal per- 
' sons in the court of Theodosius but also complete characterizations which 


he followed with strict fidelity in his tragicomedy. For Paulinus’ pane- 
gyric on Pulcheria’s character with which he opens the play Massinger 


is indebted to Caussin’s description of her: 


Theodosius was left an Orphan with foure sisters, Flaccilla, Pulcheria, Arcadia, 
& Marina: but aboue all the rest Pulcheria possessed his hart from his infancy: 
she was the pearle of Princesses, & one of the wisest women, which euer mannaged 


' afflayres of a Kingdom. She had a strong, and pleasing spirit, a solide piety, an 
' awakned wisdome, an incomparable grace to gayne harts to her deuotids; her 
_ brother made such account of her rare vertues, that he associated her for a 
' companion of his Empire, holding her in the quality of a Queene... . She 
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then resolued to liue in a perpetuall Virginity .... She easyly persuaded her 
sisters to the same, who took their flights to Christian vertues vnder the winges 
of this Eagle. [pp. 491-492] 


_ Upon these details Massinger based the character of Pulcheria and her 


relationship with Theodosius and her sisters. The only alteration which 
he introduced here concerns Arcadia and Flaccilla: contrary to Caussin 
and the Byzantine historians, he represented the two young sisters of 
Theodosius as wanton for the purpose of contrasting them with the 
pious Pulcheria. Of the Emperor’s own character, of his piety and acqui- 
escence in Pulcheria’s management of affairs, Massinger found explicit 
statement in Caussin: 


The Blessed Pulcheria, with so much grace, did make these good instructions dis- 
till into the soule of her Brother, who was allready naturally disposed to the pur- 
suit of good, that he tooke therin vnspeakable content, and resigned his hart 
to be handled as a soft piece of waxe in the artfull hand of such wisdome. [p. 494] 


In the same part of the narrative Caussin introduces briefly the sinister 
Chrysapius,'? who in Massinger’s play offers to the unwilling Eudoxia 
a plan to undo Pulcheria’s prestige and power (Iv, i). Caussin describes 
him (p. 495) as “‘a supple, and crafty spirit, who too far insinuating him- 
self into the fauour of the Prince, cast in the end some blemish vpon this 
fayre soule, and made worke inough for Pulcheria, as we shall see here- 
after.” Caussin’s characterization of Pulcheria, Theodosius, and Chry- 
sapius is more than the basis for Massinger’s delineation of them; with 


_ the exception of one minor alteration, he presents these characters pre- 
cisely as he found them in Caussin. The only change concerns the final 


’ "™ Caussin speaks of him at greater length in another part of the tale, pp. 523-529. He 
+ describes his alliance with Eudoxia and their successful attempt to oust Pulcheria from 
her position of power. When, four years later, she returned to her earlier eminence, she 
had Chrysapius put to death. 
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judgment of Chrysapius: Massinger allows him to redeem himself by 
helping bring about the reconciliation of Theodosius and Eudoxia in the 
last act. 

Having given a description of the principal characters and affairs at 
the court of Theodosius, Caussin proceeds to relate the story of Athenais: 
he speaks of her “Beautyes of body,” and “guifts of the mind,”’ of her 
father’s love and the care with which he early instructed her in ‘“Philos- 
ophy, Rhetorique, Poesy, and the other Artes’’; he further relates of her 
father’s prophecy that she would enjoy great fortune and happiness, of 
her exclusion from the paternal inheritance, of her brothers’ cruelty to 
her, and finally of her journey to Constantinople, where she presents 
her petition to Pulcheria (pp. 495-498). The beauty and eloquence of 
Athenais win the admiration of the whole court but more especially of 
Pulcheria, who later describes the petitioner to Theodosius calling her 
the “‘most beautyfull, innocent, and best spoken creature, which might 
be found throughout the whole Empyre.” Theodosius is intrigued, and 
after viewing the petitioner he vows that he will have none other for 
his wife (p. 501). But before he can make Athenais his Empress she must 
be converted, since she is a pagan, and the mission to instruct her in 
the Christian faith is gladly undertaken by Paulinus, who, “being well 
red in diuine, and humane learning . . . marueylously by his conference 
aduanced the conuersion of Athenais.”’ She is baptized, named Eudoxia," 
and is immediately married to Theodosius (pp. 501-503). It will be 
readily seen that Massinger made use of these circumstances in I, ii, 
and 11, i, of The Emperour of the East, making minor alterations and addi- 
tions for the purpose of supplying dramatic context.'® 

The incident which next occupies Caussin deals with the bill of sale, 
an innocent contrivance by which Pulcheria persuades her brother that 
he should examine carefully all documents before signing them. For, 
Caussin relates, he 
sometymes signed dispatches without well examining them through ouermuch 
confidence in those who were much conuersant about him... . Pulcheria his 
sister to correct this negligence, resolued one day to draw a transaction, in 
formal! and expresse tearmes, by which Theodosius gaue, and consigned into her 
hands his wife Eudoxia, to vse & handle her at her pleasure. He without reading 
the contents of the writing presented to him according to his custome, let his 
pen runne and signed it. [p. 511] 


The incident, presented by Caussin in great detail, did not end happily 
for all concerned; for though Theodosius saw and admitted his remiss- 


18 Caussin calls her Eudoxia throughout. See above, n. 9. 

1® Such an addition is the scene with the projector and his fellows (1, ii), which serves a 
double purpose: it offers Pulcheria the opportunity to reveal her authority as a strict 
though benevolent despot; and it is also a satire of contemporary ills in court. 
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ness, promising that he “‘neuer more would signe dispatches at this rate,” 
Eudoxia “‘was vexed at this sport, in good earnest” (p. 512).2° Here 
Massinger found the details of 11, ii, iii, iv; and he presents these inci- 
dents as they appear in Caussin, applying only such variations as he be- 
lieves necessary for strengthening the texture of the plot. One such alter- 
ation concerns the reason for Theodosius’ careless signing of documents. 
In Caussin, as in the Byzantine historians, this is matter of habit; but in 
Massinger’s play the cause for this conduct is the Emperor’s ecstatic 
happiness occasioned by his falling in love. Massinger makes the cause 
a compliment to Eudoxia so that when the latter refuses to help Pul- 
cheria put a stop to the Emperor's foolish generosity she involves herself 
in his conduct, and the Protectress may justly impute this refusal to 
personal vanity. Another variation, or rather addition, is this attempt 
on Pulcheria’s part to enlist the help of Eudoxia; in the play it is because 
this attempt fails that she proceeds with the more drastic bill of sale. 

The final episode which Massinger borrowed from Caussin deals with 
the fateful apple which caused Paulinus’ death and brought about a 
temporary separation of Theodosius and Eudoxia. Following the 
Byzantine chronicles in minute particulars, Caussin relates that on the 
day of Epiphany the Emperor received from a rustic an unusually large 
apple which he later sent to Eudoxia; she in turn gave it to Paulinus, a 
favorite courtier, who was then ill with the gout. Paulinus, marveling at 
its size and beauty and ignorant of its history, offered it as a gift to 
Theodosius. But the latter, misconstruing Paulinus’ meaning, hid the 
apple, called Eudoxia to him and demanded to know what she had done 
with it; and when she innocently swore that she had eaten it, he showed 
her the apple, charged her and Paulinus with adultery, and in a rage of 
anger ordered the latter’s death (pp. 513-517). With the exception of one 
major detail the whole episode appears in Iv, iii, iv and V, i, ii of Mas- 
singer’s play. Here Massinger made the only significant change in the 
historical plot as given by Caussin. The latter, following the Byzantine 
historians, states that the Emperor’s order for Paulinus’ death was car- 
ried out. But Massinger, having chosen to write a tragicomedy, saved 
Paulinus’ life by means of the confession scene, brought about a reconcil- 
iation, and ended the play happily.” 


* Cf. m, iv, pp. 365-306 (ed. Gifford, 1813). 

™ Massinger saves Paulinus in yet another way, by representing him as a eunuch. 
(Philanax reveals the fact to Theodosius, v, ii, p. 347, ed. Gifford, 1813). Koeppel (p. 325) 
believes that Massinger received the suggestion for this contrivance from Lucian’s On the 
Syrian Goddess, the story of Combabus and Stratonice in which the former causes himself 
to become a eunuch because he anticipates both the charge of adultery and temptation to 
it. Although Koeppel’s theory is not unacceptable, there is another more likely source for 
this detail. This source is connected with a textual discrepancy evident to the most casual 
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With the exception of this change in the fifth act Massinger’s plot and 
Caussin’s narrative correspond in minute particulars, and there are 
striking parallels between the two, not only in details which do not 
appear in the histories,” but also in words and phrases. One such verbal! 
similarity appears at the end of the scene with the bill of sale in a brie/ 
exchange between Pulcheria and Theodosius: 


Pul. I have shewn you, 
In a true mirror, what fruit grows upon 
; The tree of hoodwink’d bounty, and what dangers 
Precipitation, in the managing 
Your great affairs, produceth. 
Theo. I embrace it 
As a grave advertisement, and vow hereafter 
Never to sign petitions at this rate. [m1, iv, p. 304] 





reader of the play. In m1, ii, sig. F4’, a stage direction reads: ‘‘Enter Theodosius, Favorinus 
Philanax, Timantus, Gratianus.” Favorinus, absent from the dramatis personae, appears 
here for the first time; he reads a short speech and is then silent until he leaves the stage 
with the rest of the Emperor’s train. He reappears in only two of the twelve copies of the 
quarto whichI have examined, in m1, iii, sigs.G1” and G2". After reading two short speeches 
he is addressed by the Emperor as ‘‘my Favorinus,” and is dispatched by him with a mes- 
sage to Eudoxia. In the uniform copies the two speeches are given to Paulinus, and “my 
Favorinus” reads ‘‘my good Paulinus”; and it should be noted that in all copies it is Pau- 
linus who goes to Eudoxia with the message (111, iv). These details suggest, first, that Mas- 
singer revised the play, and, second, that, in dropping Favorinus from the dramatis per- 
sonae and assigning his speeches to Paulinus, he failed to make all changes before sending 
his copy to the printer’s shop. (The error on sheet G was caught early, perhaps after only 
three or four sheets had been printed, whereas that on sheet F was not discovered during 
the printing. See A. K. McIlwraith, “Did Massinger Revise The Emperour of the East?” 
RES, v, 36-42.) The important fact is that Massinger introduced the name of Favorinus 
in at least one version of the play. Now Favorinus is the name of a philosopher and sophist 
who was attached to the court of Hadrian (2nd cent.), and it may be assumed that Mas- 
singer was acquainted with a few details concerning his career. He must have known the 
most notorious episode in the sophist’s life, namely that he was once charged with adul- 
tery, of which he was acquitted when it was discovered that he was a eunuch. See Philos- 
tratus and Eunapius, The Lives of the Sophists, ed. with an English transl. by W. C. Wright 
(London, 1922), 1, 21-23. It is surely not a coincidence that Massinger should include the 
uncommon name of Favorinus in a play in which a eunuch is likewise accused of adultery 
and acquitted. On the contrary, it appears very probable that Favorinus the philosopher 
supplied Massinger not only with a name but also with a significant detail in the charac- 
terization of Paulinus. 

* Such details are Eudoxia’s modest plea that Pulcheria accept her as a servant (I, ii, 
p. 267; Caussin, p. 453); the eunuchs’ charge that Pulcheria gives Eudoxia to Theodosius 
in marriage for selfish reasons (11, i, p. 255; Caussin, p. 498); and Eudoxia’s speechless 
amazement and grief when Theodosius accuses her of adultery (rv, v, pp. 329-331; Caussin, 
p. 516). 
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Peter G. Phialas 481 


These lines from Massinger’s play bear a strong similarity to Caussin’s 


' words (p. 512): “Then adding good cofiselle: Behold (saith she) most 


\ sacred Maiesty, the goodly order, precipitation, and negligence bring to 


' affayres. The holy Emperour tooke this advertisement in good part, and 
é promiseth he never more would signe distpatches at this rate.” Such 
| correspondence between the two can scarcely be called a coincidence; and 
: since The Holy Court is the only work which contains all the details pres- 


ent in the play, including Flaccilla’s name (pp. 491, 406), Paulinus’ gout 
(p. 514), and Eudoxia’s oath (p. 515), there can be little doubt that Mas- 
singer took his plot from Caussin rather than from the Byzantine histori- 


; ans.% This fact may claim considerable interest as Caussin was a widely 
_ known Jesuit writer in the seventeenth century, and his Holy Court in 


| particular was one of the most famous books of its day. And it was due 
in great part to the popularity of that work that Caussin was given the 
appointment as Confessor to Louis XIII in 1637. In addition to its gen- 
eral influence as a book of devotion The Holy Court performed a more 
important literary service by making history accessible to French dram- 


_ atists. Indeed in Caussin’s own lifetime it provided the plots for no fewer 
' than ten plays and contributed incidents and details to many more.” 


And it may be of further interest to note that two of these plays, Mairet’s 
Athénais (1642) and the anonymous La Jalousie de Theodose,* deal with 
the same topic as The Emperour of the East. 

Massinger’s indebtedness to the Holy Court is of historical significance 


since it establishes the earliest connection between this famous work and 
> the English drama of the seventeenth century.”” To the critic of Mas. 


% No single chronicle contains all three details. 
* For a brief biography of Nicolas Caussin and a description of his works see G. D. Hock- 


i ing, A Study of the ‘‘Tragoediae Sacrae” of Father Caussin (1583-1651) (Johns Hopkins 
” Univ. Press, 1943), pp. 11-19. That the Holy Court was a widely known and influential 


book in the 17th century there seems to be no doubt. ‘II [Caussin] donna depuis un grand 


’ nombre d’autres ouvrages de dévotion, dont le plus fameux est sa Cour Sainte . . . dont la 
+ vogue prodigieuse fit dire dans le temps, ‘que le P. Caussin avait mieux fait ses affaires 4 


la cour sainte qu’a la cour de France;’ elle fut imprimée une infinité de fois, et traduite 


dans toutes les langues” —Biographie Universelle (Paris, 1811), vr, 436. 


% See H. C. Lancaster, History of French Dramatic Literature (Baltimore, 1932), Part 


7 2,1, I, passim. 


% The play, never printed and surviving only in MS, was acted on Aug. 13, 1643. Lan- 


> caster, op. cit., Part 2, 11, 620, n. 


7 Massinger’s reading of the Holy Court—the very presence of the book in England—is 


> in harmony with the alleged resurgence of Catholic faith in England during the eleven 


years after the breach between Charles I and his parliament in 1629. See G. Davies, The 
Early Stuarts (Oxford, 1937), p. 207. The uxorious king, moved by the Queen’s mediation 


) to spare her coreligionists, and no longer constrained to persecute these for the purpose of 
) placating Parliament, allowed the conditions of the Catholics to improve, and the years 
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singer’s dramaturgy, on the other hand, this debt to Caussin is of little 
importance since in this case the dramatist’s treatment of his sources is 
not characteristic, and The Emperour of the East, perhaps because of this 
treatment, is the worst failure in the corpus of his plays. It must be 
admitted, of course, that the story given by Caussin and the Byzantine 
historians before him does not lend itself to successful dramatization. Its 
episodic plot can arouse a minimum of interest; and its characters, in- 
sufficiently individualized, lack psychological consistency. Massinger’s 
choice of a such a plot was unfortunate; but more unfortunate still was 
his failure to bring into a causal relationship the various episodes, es- 
pecially the bill of sale and the incident with the apple, both of which 
lead to mutually independent climaxes. Thus Massinger’s linear plot 
like Caussin’s lacks the unity which is necessary for the achievement of 
a concentrated emotional impression. Furthermore, Massinger made no 
significant changes in the delineation of the principal characters. As in 
Caussin, these are insufficiently outlined; they are neither heroic nor 
villainous; they lack utterly spontaneity and humor; in the main, their 
speech is highly self-conscious rhetoric; and they appear as shadows 
rather than as men and women of flesh and blood. Instead of conceiving 
his own characters (based of course on the general outline given in his 
sources) and altering and unifying the plot, as he had done in such plays 
as The Duke of Milan, The Bondman, or The Great Duke of Florence, 
Massinger, in spite of the adventitious scenes (1, ii, Iv, iv, V, iii) which 
he introduced, did little more than repeat almost mechanically Caussin’s 
plot, setting, and characterization. But to produce a successful play out 
of Caussin’s novella more was needed than simply dividing its plot into 
acts and scenes and couching its language in blank verse.* 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 





1629-40 saw many and notable conversions. This revival was attended by the re-introduc- 
tion into England of books by Catholic writers, the most famous of these being Nicolas 
Caussin, teacher, orator, dramatist, and royal confessor. His works, many of them already 
translated into English, now became available in England, and the fourth book of the Holy 
Court was printed at Oxford in 1638 and again in 1639 under the title The Unfortunate 
Politique. To the theory that Massinger was a Catholic the fact that he read Caussin in 
the year 1630 or 1631 may offer a slight though not uninteresting contribution. 

* Editor’s note: By one of those coincidences still far too common in the scholarly world, 
Mr. Phialas’ research has been paralleled and the publication of his article slightly antici- 
pated by J. E. Gray, whose ‘“‘The Source of The Emperour of the East’’ appeared in the 
April, 1950, number of The Review of English Studies (n.s., 1, 126-135). Mr. Phialas’ article 
was in page proof when the April RES came to our hands. Mr. Phialas’ study was listed in 
the 1947 compilation of ‘“‘Research in Progress”; Mr. Gray’s study has not been listed. 
We feel that the supplementary information contained in Mr. Phialas’ article warrants our 
decision not to “kill” the type at the last possible moment.—W.R.P. 





MONTAIGNE AND LA BOETIE IN THE CHAPTER 
ON FRIENDSHIP 


By Harry Kurz 


HE problem we are proposing to discuss is the result of a peculiar 

carelessness of Montaigne in his chapter on Friendship in his 
Essais, Book 1, 28. He begins by noting that a painter,' commissioned 
by him to decorate some of the large panels of his study with pictures, 
daubs fanciful designs, “‘crotesques,” around the central pieces. So, 
remarks Montaigne, his thoughts here are mere figures without any other 
purpose than to enshrine a great piece composed by his friend, Etienne 
de la Boétie. This gem is a little essay called by its author Discours de la 
servitude volontaire, but soon renamed Le contr’un by those who read it. 
Montaigne then relates that it was written by La Boétie in his early 
youth (later specified as eighteen) and circulated among appreciative 
readers who relished its spirited defence of liberty against tyrants. 
Hence the name of Contr’un. Montaigne insists that it is beautifully 
composed and if its author had lived and undertaken a long work of reflec- 
tion, he would have created something memorable that would have made 
him comparable to authors of antiquity. But this Discours and a Com- 
mentary on the Edict of January? are all he has available now, since he 
has already published all the other MSS left him by his friend’s bequest.’ 
Montaigne admits that he has a special fondness for the Contr’un because 
it furnished the means of their first awareness of each other even before 
they met, thus opening the door to the perfect friendship between them. 
This relationship was so extraordinary that its like will not be seen more 
than once in three centuries. 

The chapter on Friendship continues in a less personal tone to discuss 
the attachments between fathers and sons, between brothers, between 
husband and wife, between men in homosexuality. Montaigne presently 
reverts to his beloved La Boétie and writes with touching recollection of 
their friendship and its foreordained quality, leading to the famous 
phrase: “Si on me presse de dire pourquoy je l’aymoys, je sens que cela 


1 We can date the composition of 1, 28, because of this allusion to a painter who is working 
in his study decorating its walls with frescoes and inscriptions. One of the latter is dated 
March 1571. 

? The Edict of January 1562, issued by Michel de |’Hospital at the behest of Catherine 
de Medici, marked the high point of royal tolerance toward Protestants, before the fateful 
massacre ten years later. 

* These included La mesnagerie de Xenophon, Les régles de mariage de Plutarque, Letire de 
consolation de Plutarque @ sa femme, and a number of poems in French and Latin, all 
published chez Frédéric Morel (Paris, 1571). 
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484 Montaigne and La Boétie in the Chapter on Friendship 


ne se peult exprimer qu’en respondant, ‘Parceque c’estoit luy; parceque 
c’estoit moy.’” Their interchange was so perfect, their spirits went on 
together in a union so admirable that their goods as well as their thoughts 
were always held in common. Since the day Montaigne lost his friend, 
he has been dragging along rejecting pleasure at the thought that he 
could not share it with the departed. He feels that he has been only half 
alive, and in his bitter sorrow he quotes the sadly appropriate verses: 


Alloquar? Audiero numquam tua verba loquentem? 
Numquam ego te, vita frater amabilior, 
Adspiciam posthac? At certe semper amabo.* 


“Now,” he concludes, ‘‘let us hear this lad of sixteen talk.’’ Up to this 
point we see how consistently Montaigne has composed in his nostalgic 
souvenirs the framework of “‘crotesques” into which he is about to place 
the precious discourse of his lamented friend. To be sure, he has changed 
the age at which La Boétie wrote the Contr’un from the vague “‘en sa 
premiére jeunesse” (ed. of 1580) to nearly eighteen, ‘‘n’ayant pas atteinct 
le dix-huitiesme an de son aage”’ (ed. of 1588), and then at the end of the 
“‘crotesques” to a very youthful sixteen (ed. of 1595). But this lack of 
consistence is not serious in itself, merely causing us to wonder why 
Montaigne was seemingly careless, and leading us to guess that perhaps 
be wanted to increase our admiration for the essay by stressing the adoles- 
cence of its author, or that, as he himself reread it in 1571 when he pre- 
sumably composed the chapter on Friendship, he was struck by its 
assertive vigor and sought to paliate this impetuosity on the ground of 
extreme youth. We cannot even be sure of a motive in this vagueness 
about the age of the young author, and it is entirely possible that 
Montaigne did not know exactly when the Contr’un was written.* 
What follows is more surprising and puzzling than this matter of age. 
After a space, the essayist continues: ‘‘Parce que j’ay trouvé que cet 


‘ Catullus, txv, 9. 

5 “‘C’est plutét le souci du sentiment de la postérité pour la Boétie qui a inspiré Mon- 
taigne rajeunissant ainsi ]’auteur du Contr’un. Pour atténuer |’impression, sans doute 
défavorable, que la vigueur du langage de La Boétie pouvait faire sur les esprits réfléchis, 
Montaigne a mis sur le compte de la fougue et de |’Age les écarts de parole de son ami... 
Les faits le contredisent, et nous savons que le Contr’un, s’il fut composé dans |’extréme 
jeunesse de La Boétie, fut revu plus tard par un esprit moins adolescent.” Paul Bonnefon, 
Montaigne et ses amis (Paris: Colin, 1898), 1, 144-145. 

* This uncertainty is further attested by Montaigne’s first reference to the Contr’un 
in the Essais, 1, 26. In discussing Plutarch he quotes the phrase: “‘que les habitants d’Asie 
servoient a un seul, pour ne scavoir prononcer une seule syllabe, qui est, Non,” and adds 
that this statement ‘‘donna peult estre la matiere et l’occasion 4 La Boétie de la SERVI- 
TUDE VOLONTAIRE.” Note the ‘‘perhaps” which reveals his ignorance. This phrase 
was added in the 1588 ed., is not present in the first two eds. of 1580 and 1582. 
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ouvrage a esté mis en lumiere, et 4 mauvaise fin, par ceulx qui cherchent 
4 troubler et changer |’estat de nostre police, sans se soucier s’ils |’amen- 
deront, qu’ils ont meslé 4 d’aultres escrits de leur farine, je me suis dedict 
de le loger icy.”” He again stresses his friend’s adolescence: ‘‘Ce subject 
feut traicté par luy en son enfance par maniere d’exercitation seulement, 
comme subject vulgaire et tracassé en mille endroicts des livres.”” Some- 
thing has happened since Montaigne began the writing of this chapter in 
1571 to make feel him obliged by 1580, date of the first edition of the 
Essais, to minimize the Contr’un to the point of slighting and suppressing 
it as a schoolboy effort. So this precocious gem is taken out of the elabo- 
rate setting prepared in this chapter, and, instead, Montaigne declares he 
will disply La Boétie’s literary gifts by substituting for the serious 
Discours a series of gay sonnets composed about the same time of his 
career. Chapter xxix (ed. of 1580) follows then with twenty-nine love 
sonnets revealing a Petrarchan influence and bearing out Montaigne’s 
statement that his friend would rather have seen the light of day in 
Venice than at Sarlat, where he was born in 1530. The “‘crotesques” now 
serve as a frame for a group of imitative sonnets similar in tone to the 
dozens composed by the Pléiade poets, and which Montaigne is led to use 
because they turned up in unexpected fashion and had been sent to him 
at the appropriate moment.’ Thus, by this seemingly impulsive decision, 
the world of readers was deprived by his best friend of the opportunity 
to appreciate La Boétie’s true calibre and the Contr’un disappears from 
ken for nigh two centuries.* Montaigne must have known that he was not 
using the one work which marked his beloved friend as extraordinary, 
the work which above all others had given literary reputation to La 
Boétie. Indeed the whole chapter on Friendship, as we have seen, was in- 
tended to serve as background and setting for this little masterpiece 
produced by a precocious youth. The reasons which led Montaigne to 
replace it with a group of inconspicuous sonnets must have been powerful. 
Our problem is to examine these probable reasons so vaguely mentioned 
and to try to measure the nature and significance of their pressure upon 


7 “Ce sont vingt et neuf sonnets que le sieur de Poiferré, homme d'affaires et d’entende- 
ment, qui le connoissoit longtemps avant moy, a retrouvé par fortune chez luy, parmy 
quelques autres papiers, et me les vient d’envoier, de quoy je luy suis tres obligé, et sou- 
haiterois que d’autres qui detiennent plusieurs lopins de ses escris, par cy, par la, en fissent 
autant” (Essais, 1, 28). 

§ The editor Pierre Coste finally carried out what had been Montaigne’s intention and 
included the Contr’un as an appendix to the Essais in his edition of these in Geneva (1727, 
1729), an edition which became the model of many reprintings (The Hague, 1727; London, 
1739, 1745; Paris, 1754). There is evidence that Coste was beaten to the draw by a sup- 
pressed edition of the Essaés in Paris, 1724 and 1725, to which censors objected because the 
Contr’un had been included. 
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the devoted essayist seeking a fitting literary monument for his friend. 
We may also query why, after his decision was made not to use the 
Contr’un, he did not go over his chapter to eradicate the references to the 
Discourse, and why he left those mentions of La Boétie’s age so inexact 
and groping. We shall take up the latter problem first. 


THE ATTEMPT TO DATE THE CONTR’UN 


Discussing this question of the author’s age at the time of the writing 
of the Conir’un, Arthur Tilley gives a succint résumé and a credible con- 
clusion: 


De Thou’s statement that it was inspired by Montmorency’s suppression of the 
sedition at Bordeaux in 1549 may be dismissed, as there is not a word of allusion 
to that event in the treatise. In the first edition of the Essais, Montaigne said that 
La Boétie wrote it in his 18th year, i.e. in 1548, but later he corrected this to 16. 
Probably he had not any precise information on the subject. In any case the 
treatise must have undergone revision later, probably at the hands of La Boétie. 
himself, for the words “‘nostre Ronsard, nostre Baif, nostre du Bellay’”’ could not 
possibly have been written before 1550, and hardly before 1552, when Baif, then 
only 20, published his first volume of poems. M. Bonnefon indeed conjectures 
that the whole treatise was written at this later date, when La Boétie was at 
Orléans, and that it bears traces of the influence of Anne du Bourg, at that time 
a law professor at the University (Montaigne et ses amis, 1, 143-163). This view 
of course involves throwing over Montaigne, and it is safer to assign the original 
composition to the earlier date, and to suppose that the work was revised later, 
which would account for its comparative maturity of style.® 


Most French critics who examine this matter are led to the general 
theory that La Boétie wrote the Conir’un in 1548, near the age of eight- 
een, but that he kept a copy for a time and made changes or additions. 
Thus Jean Plattard maintains that while the Contr’un was circulating 
among friends equally fired by the “enthousiasmes de son adolescence 
d’humaniste,”’ La Boétie may have had a copy available as late as 1553, 
since he presumably presented his discourse to the magistrate Longa, 
also of the Parlement of Bordeaux, who resigned his charge in 1553 to 
make place for the young La Boétie.'® Longa is mentioned twice" in the 
Contr’un in very flattering terms. Therefore, concludes Plattard: 


® The Literature of the French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1904), 11, 139. 

10 Montaigne et son temps (Paris: Boivin, 1933), p. 64. 

U The first reference to him is as a connoisseur of poetry. Apparently La Boétie arrives 
in Bordeaux to take his post, finds his predecessor still there, and revises his MS to include 
Longa’s name as a lover of poetry, so to honor him. Longa left shortly after to assume his 
new post as “‘conseiller au Parlement de Paris,” in which city he died in 1557. It is likely 
that Longa had a copy of the Conér’un in his possession since its author would be impelled 
to present him with one. There seems no reason to doubt that La Boétie meant to have it 
printed, perhaps with other writings, but his public functions left him slight leisure. 
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L’ouvrage étant manuscrit, La Boétie put y faire des additions. Tout le passage 
dans lequel il rappelle les légendes religieuses de la monarchie frang¢aise (fleur de 
lys, ampoule et oriflamme) et salue en Ronsard le futur chantre de la Franciade, 
est une digression ajoutée aprés que Ronsard fut devenu célébre, vers 1551 ou 
1552. 


C. Aymonier™ similarly finds that it makes sense to believe that the 
young La Boétie had written his discourse by the age of eighteen and 
that he had it in his baggage when he started off for his law course at 
the University of Orléans. It was his first work, his pride, he was bound 
to reread it, polish it, submit it to the suggestions of his classmates who 
would have in common with the young author a love of liberty and a 
background of classical lore: ‘‘I] est vraisemblable que plus d’un étudiant 
lui emprunta le manuscrit, lequel dut passer de main en main. Plus 
d’une copie en fut faite, peut-étre par de jeunes Réformés.” The refer- 
ence to the Protestants who were numerous at Orléans should be noted 
because of its bearing on a later part of our discussion dealing with the 
reasons that led Montaigne to suppress the Contr’un. 

These critics thus accept the idea of additions, first expressed by the 
greatest authority on La Boétie, Paul Bonnefon,” who considers the pos- 
sibility that it was Montaigne or someone else who inserted the refer- 
ences to Ronsard: 


Est-ce l’auteur qui aurait revu plus tard le texte de son propre ouvrage? Ou 
bien faut-il y voir la main de Montaigne qui se serait permis quelques correc- 
tions délicates et discrétes aux vers et 4 la prose de son ami? On pourrait croire 
aussi que le Discours en courant longtemps sous le manteau s’est insensiblement 
accru, et supposer en quelques endroits des interpolations ainsi amenées. La 
retouche n’en est pas moins incontestable. La Boétie y parle de Ronsard, de 
Baif, de du Bellay qui ont “fait tout neuf” notre poésie francaise. Or, les uns et 
les autres ne commencérent 4 étre connus que postérieurement 4 1546 ou méme 
a 1548. Du Bellay n’avait rien publié avant 1549 et la réputation de Ronard 
ne se répandit en France qu’en 1550." 


L. Delaruelle sums up this matter in a satisfactory way. He refers to 
Bonnefon’s declaration on the reference to Ronsard in the Contr’un and 
asks: 


Dira-t-on que tout le discours date de cette année-la? Le témoignage de Mon- 


2 “Quel est l’auteur du Discours sur la servitude volontaire?” Revue historique de Bor- 
deaux, xxx (Oct. 1939), 155. 

18 Montaigne et ses amis, 1, 156. 

“4 Aymonier (0p. cit. n. 12) adds: ‘‘Ces poétes, il les a connus plus tard et autrement que 
par leurs vers . . . Antoine de Baff |’initia aux ambitions de la Pléiade: il fut toute sa vie 
intimement lié avec Dorat . . . son beaufrére Lancelot de Carle était l’ami des premiéres 
années de Ronsard; et Belleau, cher 4 Ronsard .. . était également affectionné a ses col- 
légues La Boétie et Montaigne.” 
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taigne nous l’interdit absolument . . . [The reference to Ronsard] se concoit 
mieux comme une addition introduite de sang-froid, quelques années aprés |a 
rédaction primitive, pour louanger la jeune école poétique qui venait justement 
d’apparaitre. Voila donc dans ce Discours une premiére addition qui date au 
plus tét de 1553.5 


There is only one discordant note among our scholars on this issue 
and that is struck by the learned Armainguad, who edited the Oeuvres 
de Montaigne in eleven volumes, chez Louis Conard. In the last volume, 
dated 1939, he prints the Contr’un with certain passages in italics which 
he maintains were inserted by Montaigne before he gave the La Boétie 
MS to the Huguenots for them to use as propaganda against the perpetra- 
tors of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. Among these passages 
is the one containing the reference to the Pléiade (p. 140), where La 
Boétie speaks of ‘‘nostre poesie francoise, maintenant non pas accoustree, 
mais, comme il me semble, faite tout 4 neuf par nostre Ronsard, nostre 
Baif, nostre du Bellay, qui en cela avancent bien tant nostre langue, que 
j’ose esperer que bien tost les Grecs ni les Latins n’auront gueres, pour 
ce regard, devant nous, sinon, possible, le droit d’aisnesse,” La Boétie 
continues, again mentioning Ronsard and his Franciade: “‘J’entens sa 
portee, je connois l’esprit aigu, je scay la grace de l’homme.”’ Armaingaud 
definitely attributes this passage among many others to Montaigne" for 
reasons that will be discussed more fully later when we touch upon the use 
by the Protestants of the Contr’un. Even this contention will still permit 
us to accept 1548 as the date of original composition of the Discours, 
with the understanding that a few contemporary references could have 
been inserted by La Boétie himself. 

Bonnefon himself provides the only other tenable theory when he 
mentions this possibility: ‘“‘N’est-il pas permis de croire que le Contr’un 
tut composé plutét que revu 4 Orléans par La Boétie?’”!” Since the young 
man was little more than a month older than twenty-three when he 
received his degree of “‘licencié en droit civil” on September 23, 1553, he 


8 “Tinspiration antique dans le Discours de la servitude volontaire,”’ Revue d’ histoire 
littéraire, Lxxut (Jan. 1910), 34. Also Pierre Mesnard decides on the date of definitive 
composition as 1552 or 1553; L’essor de la philosophie politique au XVIéme siécle (Paris: 
Boivin, 1936), p. 391. 

16 H. Barkhausen calls it a ‘‘niaiserie” to say that Montaigne slipped in the reference to 
Ronsard’s Franciade, he would know he could never get by with that; ‘“‘A propos du 
Contr’un,” Revue historique de Bordeaux, 11 (1909), 77. Armaingaud maintains that all 
this is part of Montaigne’s system “‘de dire confusément, dire discordamment”’ (111, 9). 
Besides this anachronism of the Franciade was a way of putting readers on their guard to 
look out for other interpolations. Armaingaud, Montaigne pamphlétaire: l’énigme du Con- 
tr’un (Paris: Hachette, 1910), p. 223. 

17 Montaigne et ses amis, p. 158. 
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_ obviously spent his formative years in a University even then renowned 
' as a place for free discussion, whose great professor, Anne du Bourg,'* 
_ was noted for his generous broad ideals. The references to the glowing 


Pléiade would naturally then find their place in this work of youthful 
exuberance. The very style and maturity of the Discours can be more 


easily accepted if it is attributed to the Orléans period of its author. 
_ Bonnefon rejects as impossible the age of sixteen mentioned by Mon- 
_ taigne. It is true that La Boétie was a precocious young man, a fact gen- 


erally conceded by his contemporaries since he was appointed a judge at 
the Parlement of Bordeaux at the age of twenty-three. His record at the 
Court during the ten years of his incumbency till his death in 1563 indi- 
cates clearly his remarkable maturity as he dealt with a mission to the 
court at Paris and with the growing religious disorders near Bordeaux. 


_ Ayouth with such unusual endowment might have composed the immor- 


tal Discours at the age of eighteen, a supposition easy to grant if we 
add to it the likelihood that he kept the MS and revised it during the 
period of his university training, finally dedicating a copy of it to the 


_ magistrate Longa when the latter received him at Bordeaux as his suc- 


' cessor to the Court. Sainte-Beuve notes the youthfulness of the style: 


“un des mille forfaits classiques qui se commettent au sortir de Tite- 
' Live et de Plutarque,”® but the great critic admires profoundly the vigor 
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and indignation that animate the pages of the Contr’un. It is indeed this 
extraordinary mixture of classical learning and youthful impetuosity 
that is the winsome mark of the Discours. Only a young man could 
have written it at such maintained white heat of inspired excoriation. 
We easily accept the age of eighteen for the precocious author and we can 
as easily permit him to keep his precious MS for a few years during 
which he changes and polishes, even adds classical examples of despotism 
and its evil results, finally including also a graceful reference to the 


| admired poets of his time some of whom he had come to know personally. 


This and a loyal obeisance to the Kings of France to whom he owes 
gratitude for the special dispensation facilitating his appointment as a 
magistrate though he is under age, will be the main modern touches to 


» this vigorous discourse woven out of the learning and inspiration ab- 


sorbed from antiquity. The Contr’un is indeed early and potent evidence 


18 Anne du Bourg began his teaching career at Orléans in 1549 even before he received 
’ his doctorate. He was named regent in May 1550 and rector June 23, 1553, and reappointed 
successively till Oct. 1557, when he left Orléans for the Parlement de Paris. His function 
as “‘conseiller” ended abruptly two years later when he was strangled and his body burned 
in the Place de Gréve as a heretic. His crime consisted of his counsel of moderation and 
’ clemency toward the Protestants. 

19 “Etienne de la Boétie,” in the Causeries du lundi, 3rd ed., rx, 140-161. 
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of the rejuvenating winds blowing into France with the force of the 
Renaissance out of Italy. 

The mention of the Renaissance leads to one more remark which does 
not affect the problem of the age of La Boétie when he composed the 
Contr’un but has a bearing on it. One of our French scholars, J. Barrére, 
has elaborated the theory that the “‘un” of the title refers to Machiavelli’s 
Prince and that the Discours was written to counteract the spreading 
influence of that tract.?° But at the time the Contr’un was composed, the 
work of Machiavelli was not yet arousing prevalent interest in France. 
Armaingaud” points out that La Boétie’s knowledge of Italian was rather 
rudimentary when he was eighteen.” In the years since its publication in 
1513 Il Principe had not attracted the animosity of the Church censors, 
rather inclined to favor the work because of its authoritarian maxims 
and overlooking the fact that its author was cynical about prelates and 
their scandalous conduct in Rome. It was only in 1552 that the Cardinals 
raised the first cry of alarm when one of them pointed out that this book 
had influenced Henry VIII and had led to the English schism. This associ- 
ation finally brought about the condemnation of J] Principe in 1559. 
Even then there is no evidence in France of a decisive concern although 
the book was available in a French translation dated 1553. It is only in 
1577, five years after the Massacre, that a Protestant pamphlet™ pro- 
claims that this work is the evangel of the Queen Mother, Catherine, and 
of her son Henry III. It was at this time that the current of anti-Machi- 
avellism in France really starts with the circulation of such tracts as 
Gentillet’s Discours sur les moyens de bien gouverner contre Nicolas Machi- 
avel (1576) and Languet’s Vindicia contra tyrannos (1578). Jean Bodin in 
the preface to the Six Livres de la République (1576) reports that after 
the Massacre the reaction against the Florentines at Court was strong 
and stories circulated of their reading and acting on the precepts of 


20 Etienne de la Boétie contre Nicolas Machiavel (Bordeaux: Mollat, 1908). 

2. “La Boétie et Machiavel d’aprés une publication récente,” Revue philomatique 4d 
Bordeaux, x1 (Nov. 1908), 296. 

2 La Boétie was 24 when he translated the 32nd canto of Orlando Furioso into French 
verse. In the Contr’un he renders in accurate prose three lines from Petrarch’s Sonnet 17 
concerning the butterfly and the flame (Armaingaud ed., p. 155). While the first Petrarchan 
translation into French was published in 1555, it is easy to accept Armaingaud’s contention 
that translations of these sonnets had long circulated in MS before the actual printing. 
Besides the Italian lines are simple and would present no difficult problem for the young 
La Boétie. 

% Tocsain contre les massacreurs. Cited by Armaingaud in of. cit., n. 21, and mentioned 
by Daniel, Histoire de France (1756), x1, 53. The works of Gentillet, Languet, and Bodin 
are also listed by Armaingaud. Bodin ridicules Machiavelli in his preface to the De / 
république (1576), and Hotman shows Protestant horror of The Prince in his letter to 
Gualter, Dec. 1580: Epistolae (Zurich: J. C. Fuessli, 1742), p. 139. 
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Machiavelli. Thus it seems unlikely that thirty years before J! Principe 
had aroused the youthful La Boétie to the anger he pours out on tyrants 
in his Discours. In any case, even if the Italian original were available 
to him in some library at Sarlat, the question of his age when be wrote 
the Contr’un is not clarified by the rather fantastic theory of Barrére. 


CONTROVERSIAL ASPECTS OF THE CONTR’UN 


That the Conir’un was not an easy document to handle when Mon- 
taigne first considered it for inclusion in his Essais is evident enough by 
his hesitations. In 1570 he had excluded it from his edition of La Boétie’s 
works, assigning as his reason the unpleasantness of the time.** Ten 
years later he excluded it again for the reason he frankly states, its use 
by the Protestants®*® as a document of protest against the Massacre of 
1572. It is indeed a “thot potato,” this treatise on liberty, and our essay- 
ist saw clearly its controversial possibilities. It is safe to say that no 
matter what one’s conclusion is about its nature or message, some other 
critic can be found to dispute one’s findings. We shall present here some 
of these opposing points of view in order to illustrate more clearly one 
aspect of the dilemma in which Montaigne found himself during this 
decade from 1570 to 1580 when he considered the enterprise of perpetu- 
ating his friend’s name by setting into the Essais the most vigorous exam- 
ple of his work. More recent critics are inclined to be as puzzled as Mon- 
taigne in their clashing conclusions on this youthful Discours. 

One investigator finds the Contr’un filled with digressions and ramifi- 
cations which do not always bear on the point under discussion causing 
the essay to lack progressive unity. ‘“The author’s mind circles from idea 
to idea like a bee in a flower garden without ever getting very far away 
from the starting point.’* Most critics however speak more apprecia- 
tively of the Discours and might be inclined to accept the viewpoint of 
Delaruelle, who distinguishes clearly a succession of thought and plan 


* In the preface to his edition of La Boétie’s works, under date of Paris, Aug. 10, 1570, 
Montaigne writes: ‘“‘Mais quant a ces deux dernieres pieces . Discours de la servitude volon- 
taire et quelques Memoires de noz troubles sur |’Edict de Janvier, 1562), je leur trouve la 
facon trop delicate et mignarde pour les abandonner au grossier et pesant air d’une si mal 
plaisante saison.” 

% His statement from Essais, 1, 28, has already been quoted above. The Discours of 
La Boétie appeared anonymously three times under Protestant auspices, as follows: 1. A 
fragment in Latin, Dialogi ab Eusebio Philadel pha (Edimburgi [Bale?], 1574), at the end of 
the second dialogue. 2. In French without two opening paragraphs, Le Réveille-Matin des 
Francois (Edimbourg [Lausanne], 1574). 3. Complete, Mémoires de l’Estat de France sous 
Charles neufiesme (Genéve: S. Goulart, 1576); reprinted (Meidlebourg, 1577 and 1588). 

% J. C. Lyons, “‘Conceptions of the Republic in French Literature of the 16th Century: 
Etienne de la Boétie and Francois Hotman,” Romanic Review, xx1 (Oct. 1930), 296. 
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which he arranges in four divisions: Paragraphs 1 to 8, “‘position de |a 
question, réflexions prolongées sur ce qu’a de paradoxal, d’étrange, |’asser- 
vissement de 100.000 hommes & un tyran”; Paragraphs 9 to 16, “raisons 
qui peuvent expliquer cette servitude, la coutume, etc.”; paragraphs 
17 to 20, “lacheté engendrée chez les sujets par la servitude et développée 
encore par les artifices des tyrans”; paragraphs 21 to the end, “‘intérét que 
les favoris et leurs propres créatures ont toujours au maintien de la 
tyrannie; réflexions sur le sort misérable et sur l’aveuglement de ces 
favoris.””?” 

There is likewise disagreement as to the intellectual background from 

which La Boétie drew inspiration even while critics perforce acknowledge 
the youth of the author. Thus Henri Baudrillart sees mainly profuse 
vagueness of a young mind swept along by the eddies of thought of his 
day: 
La Boétie est le type et le précurseur de ces jeunes générations que nous avons 
vues exaltées de républicanisme et de fiévre niveleuse 4 vingt ans, puis se rangeant 
plus tard a cette société, et s’accommodant méme des abus qu’ils avaient mau- 
dits.... Un talent tout ensemble inspiré et savant, un fonds d’idées vague et 
pauvre, tel est La Boétie.”* 


Gustave Lanson accepts this interpretation of the Contr’un: 


Le Contr’un, s’il n’est pas une traduction, est un écho: on y voit la passion 
antique de la liberté, l’espirit des démocraties grecques et de la république ro- 
maine, des tyrannicides et des rhéteurs, se méler confusément dans une Ame de 
jeune humaniste, la gonfler, et déborder en une 4pre déclamation. Rien de plus 
innocent que ce pastiche, oi toutes les lectures d’un écolier enthousiaste se re- 
flétent.?° 


Pierre Villey similarly beholds a young man with his imagination fired 
by his readings: 

Avant de la connaitre Montaigne avait lu de lui, et godté, un opuscule qui circu- 
lait en manuscrit et qui devait étre publié beaucoup plus tard sous le nom de la 
Servitude Volontaire. C’était une ceuvre de jeunesse toute tissue de réminiscences 
antiques, soulevée d’un juvénile enthousiasme pour la liberté, a la fagon de Tacite 
ou de Lucain. Quand la Pléiade avait jeté son cri de guerre, |’adolescent avait 
pris feu pour une si belle cause, et on colportait de lui, également en manuscrit, 
des sonnets amoureux 4 |’imitation de ceux de Ronsard et de du Bellay. Ce féru 
d’antiquité n’avait pas pour autant renoncé aux vers latins: Il composait des 
satires morales sur le modéle d’Horace.*® 


*7 “T inspiration antique dans le Discours de la Servitude Volontaire,” Revue d’ histoire 
littéraire, Lxxu (Jan. 1910), 67 

*8 J. Bodin et son temps (Paris: Guillaumin, 1853), p. 70. 

29 Histoire de la littérature francaise (Paris: Hachette, 1908), p. 266. 

8° Montaigne (Paris: Rieder, 1933), p. 22. 
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Yet we find in spite of such learned unanimity the thorough Barrére 
sweeping away these limited conceptions of La Boétie’s background and 
elevating this young author to the eminence he truly occupied in the 
mind of Montaigne: 


La détermination plus compléte de ces sources si variées (Platon, Aristote, Pau- 
sanius, Xénophon, Plutarque, Don Chrysostome, Tacite, Flavius Vopiscus, In- 
stituts de Justinien, le Dante, St. Thomas d’Aquin, Thomas Morus, Guillaume 
Budé, Erasme, Castiglione, Machiavel, etc.) élargit singuliérement l’idée que 
l’on s’était faite de la Servitude Volontaire. Elle permet d’apprécier plus exacte- 
ment le mérite de l’ceuvre. A aucun moment la Servitude Volontaire malgré son 
origine “livresque” n’apparait comme un travail de compilation. Evidemment 
La Boétie avait “beaucoup lu” et il avait aussi “beaucoup retenu,” mais il avait 
digéré ses lectures, il s’était complétement assimilé les ouvrages dont il avait 
nourri son esprit. ... Montaigne qui a merveilleusement connu et compris son 
ami, a pu dire, parlant de cet homme d’élite: “Il avoit son esprit moulé au patron 
d’autres siécles que ceux-ci” (1, 28), et plus loin: “C’estoit une Ame 4 la vieille 
marque” (11, 17). Tout La Boétie est dépeint dans ces formules frappantes.* 


From this Barrére proceeds to make of the Contr’un a significant docu- 
ment in the development of political concepts: 


Cherchant de con cété un reméde théorique 4 la tyrannie non moins théorique, 
il s’est avisé d’ “instituer”’ la victime en lui ouvrant les yeux, mais il “institute” 
évidemment le “prince” par la méme occasion. Dans la pensée de la Boétie, la 
bonne “institution du peuple” constitue le véritable, le seul frein de la tyran- 
nie. . . . Ces deux “institutions” contraires tendent au méme but: elles se servent 


de contrepoids réciproque: elles président a l’équilibre des deux forces sociales 
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dont l’opposition constante et intelligente doit assurer dans chaque nation, le 
régne de la justice et de la liberté... .* 


In this matter of contrasting opinion on the teaching of the Contr’un, 
a startling element is the attitude toward monarchy. It is true that La 
Boétie goes out of his way to state that his preachment against tyrants 
can find no application to the French court. He says, speaking of French 
Kings: “‘aians tousjours eu des rois si bons en la paix et si vaillans en la 
guerre, qu’ancore qu’ils naissent rois, si semble il qu’ils ont esté non pas 
faits comme les autres par la nature, mais choisis par le Dieu tout puis- 
sant avant que naistre, pour le gouvernement et la conservation de ce 
roiaume. .. . ’* This gives sufficient ground for Villey’s contention that 


" J. Barrére, L’humanisme et la politique dans le Discours de la Servitude Volontaire 
(Paris: Champion, 1923), p. 120. 

® Op. cit., p. 241. Pierre Mesnard seems to agree: ‘‘Pour La Boétie comme pour Machia- 
vel, l’autorité n’est faite que de l’acceptation des sujets; seulement l’un apprend au prince 
a forcer leur acquiescement, tandis que !’autre révéle au peuple la puissance de son refus” 
(op. cit., n. 14, p. 400). 

*® Armaingaud ed., p. 139. 
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the Contr’un was never intended to be used as a personal attack on 
any French king: 

Il faut avoir feuilleté quelques libelles contemporains, avoir senti tout ce qu’i! 
y aen eux de haine accumulée, connaitre la crudité brutale des accusations qu’ ils 
lancent a la face de Charles IX, d’Henri III et de leur entourage, pour avoir 
l’impression trés nette que le Contr’un n’est pas du tout de leur compagnie.** 


That it was so used we shall presently show when we analyze the conflict 
in Montaigne. Obviously, the Contr’un had seditious possibilities, borne 
out not only by its history in that important decade after 1570 but even 
later. Thus Bonnefon reports this comment from some seventeenth cen- 
tury French reader: “Sur un exemplaire des Mémoires de |’Estat de 
France, dont le troisiéme tome fut achevé de lire le 22 février, 1602, nous 
trouvons en face de la Servitude Volontaire cette remarque d’un lecteur 
anonyme: ‘séditieux contre la monarchie’.””* 

We know also that La Boétie, a devout Catholic, deplored the dissen- 
sions that finally made him a martyr. His réle as a pacifier is amply 
attested in the minutes of the Parlement of Bordeaux. He is appointed 
by the Court as an examiner of the farces, comedies, and moralities 
given by the troublesome “escholiers” of the Collége de Guyenne. He 
accompanies in official capacity troops sent to restore order in Agen, 
and he persuades the inhabitants to give up their arms. He plays a réle as 
a compromiser in Bordeaux itself when the Parlement enrolls 1200 men 
to prevent the Huguenots from seizing power as they had done at Ber- 
gerac. In fact it was while he was functioning as arbitrator between the 
religious factions at Agen that he caught the germ of dysentery that 
caused his death a few months later. On his deathbed he insists on per- 
forming the last act of pacification in the very family of Montaigne who 
relates in his touching letter*’ this final scene. La Boétie addresses 
Beauregard, Montaigne’s brother, a Protestant: 


Ne faictes point de bande et de corps 4 part; ioignez vous ensemble. Vous voyez 
combien de ruines ces dissentions ont apporté en ce royaume; et vous respons 
qu’elles en apporteront de bien plus grandes. Et, comme vous estes sage et 
bon, gardez de mettre ces inconvenients parmy vostre famille, de peur de luy 
faire perdre la gloire et le bon-heur duquel elle a jouy jusques 4 ceste heure. 
Prenez en bonne part, Monsieur de Beau-regard, ce que je vous en dis, et pour 
un certain tesmoignage de l’amitié que je vous porte. Car pour cest effect me 


“4 “Te véritable auteur du Discours de la Servitude Volontaire, Montaigne ou La 
Boétie?,” Revue d’ histoire littéraire, xm (Oct. 1906), 734. 

% Montaigne et ses amis, 1, 145. 

* A full account of La Boétie’s activities as Conseiller at Bordeaux is given by Bonnefon 
in his edition of the Oeuvres Complétes (Paris: Rouam, 1892), pp. xx ff. 

37 Bonnefon, ed. Oeuvres, p. 317. 
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suis-je reservé jusques a ceste heure a vous le dire: et a l’aventure vous le disant 
en l’estat auquel vous me voyez, vous donnerez plus de poix et d’authorité a 
mes paroles. 


This is the inescapable lesson that the life of La Boétie teaches and 
which Montaigne felt to his inmost core, the lesson of unity in worship 
and obedience to the law of the land. How embarrassing it must have 
seemed as the years passed and the Contr’un acquired its ferocious value 
of propaganda against despotism, to have to acknowledge that its author 
was that same self-effacing Christian spirit whose ultimate teaching 
stressed harmony! It is legitimate to ask if Montaigne himself did not 
feel abashed by this startling document emanating from the pen of one 
whose pacific nature he knew as he knew himself. Already he hesitated in 
1570 in Paris, seven years after his friend’s death, at the moment most 
fitting to publish the Comtr’un with the other papers of La Boétie. These 
doubts are somewhat quieted later in the calm of his own study at 
Périgord, but they awaken again as we have seen. These puzzled ques- 
tionings are well expressed by Paul Stapfer: 


Si le Discours de la Servitude Volontaire est un pamphlet amer et violent contre 
la tyrannie du jour, comment concilier l’amertume et la violence de ce cri de 
révolte avec le témoignage rendu par Montaigne aux sentiments de La Boétie, 
témoignage confirmé de point en point par tout ce que nous savons de la vie et de 
la mort de ce pieux et sage jeune homme? . . . Mais si le Discours de la Servitude 
Volontaire est une simple déclamation de rhétorique, comment expliquer sa 
valeur relative dans l’histoire de notre littérature et surtout la puissance et la 
durée, attestées par les faits, de l’action qu’il exerca sur les hommes? Un devoir 
de collége serait bien plus médiocre et plus banal, étant purement déclamatoire: 
or on sent dans l’opuscule de La Boétie une conviction, une émotion, une passion 
sincére d’ou jaillit l’€loquence, ce contraire de la déclamation. . . . Est-il conce- 
vable qu’un exercice scolaire ait eu la vertu de soulever contre évéque et seigneur 
les habitants de Sarlat, et qu’il soit resté en 1574 (deux ans aprés la Saint-Bar- 
thélemy), en 1789, en 1790, enfin en 1852, aprés le coup d’état de décembre, un 
vivant appel a l’insurrection?** 


Every line that Montaigne writes in direct reference to the Contr’un 
reveals this mingling of admiration and concern, appreciation and hesita- 
tion. His very decision to suppress it twice at the appropriate occasions 
in 1570 and 1580 calling for its publication shows his awareness of its 
provocative qualities. The fact is that during this very decade of his 
perplexed doubt when he had decided to place the Discours in the touch- 
ing setting inspired by his devotion to his friend’s memory in the Chapter 
on Friendship, the Contr’un was actually put to the use he most dreaded, 


* La famille et les amis de Montaigne (Paris: Hachette, 1896), p. 148. 
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496 Montaigne and La Boéttie in the Chapter on Friendship 


that of propaganda preaching violence and disunity, rebellion against 
the law and authority. We turn now to an examination of these appear- 
ances of the work of La Boétie which shock and displease Montaigne 
and lead him by the end of this disorderly decade to his final decision to 
suppress it. 


THE PROTESTANT ADOPTION OF THE CONTR’UN 


La Boétie bequeathed all the MSS in his library to Montaigne, but 
some of his writings were apparently missing, for the legatee says so in 
his edition of his friend’s works: 


J’entens de ceux qui |’ont pratiqué plus jeune, car nostre accointance ne print 
commencement qu’environ six ans avant sa mort, qu’il avoit faict force autres 
vers latins et francois, comme sous le nom de Gironde, et en ay ouy reciter des 
riches lopins .. . mais je ne scay que tout cela est devenu, non plus que ses 
Poemes Grecs.** 


Among these documents not available to Montaigne in 1563, when his 
friend died, was the Contr’un, which he set about procuring. He had seen 
a copy of it before they had ever met and presumably Longa had a 
personal copy. This and other writings of La Boétie were dispersed like 
the twenty-nine sonnets which were sent to him by the Sieur de Poyferré 
just in time to be presented in the Essais in place of the Contr’un. Mon- 
taigne went to some effort to collect these missing MSS. Some may have 
been stolen from his library after he had them in safe keeping, for he 
relates*® that a valet in his employ got away with some of his papers. 
Still, this notion of Montaigne’s copy of the Contr’un disappearing from 
his shelves is not at all acceptable because the essayist was not likely to 
treat this literary relic of his friend so lightly as to leave it lying around 
in careless fashion. Besides he refers to this theft again (in 11, 37) with 
the remark: “‘Cela me console qu’il n’y fera pas plus de guen que je 
n’y ai fait de perte . . . ,” with which declaration we can dismiss the idea 
that it may have been a copy of the Contr’un stolen from Montaigne that 
served the Prostestants. 

Nothing proves that only one MS of this work was available despite 
the insistence of Armaingaud“ that Montaigne was the only one to have 
it between 1574 and 1577. The Protestants published it three times® 
in this period, and the editor Coste,“ who included it in his edition of 
Montaigne in 1727, used the reprint in the third of these Protestant 
sources as his original. In 1863, Payen published a MS of it he discovered 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the de Mesmes copy as it is called. Henri 
de Mesmes (d. 1586) was an admirer of Michel de |’Hospital and helped 


3® Bonnefon, ed. Oeuvres, p. 61. 4 Essais, 11, 9. 
| Montaigne pamphlétaire, pp. 55-60. 2 See n. 25. 8 See n. 8. 
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negotiate the treaty of Saint-Germain (1570), doing all he could to avert 
the impending disaster of 1572. Montaigne tells us in 1570 that he man- 
aged to retrieve the MS of the Contr’un, which might be this very copy 
which bears marginal notes in de Mesmes’ hand. Bonnefon informs us 
that he has seen another old MS probably dating from 1576 which seems 
to be merely a transcription of the text published in the Mémoires de 
V Estat de France. Thus we have clear evidence of at least two available 
copies in this decade and it is tenable that the Protestants procured a 
third. We have to remember in tracing this uncertain story of the MSS 
of the Contr’un that the magistrate Longa probably had a copy inscribed 
to him by the author, and that Montaigne himself had seen a copy before 
he met La Boétie. He relates (in 1, 28) that the Conir’un “court pieca 
és mains de gens d’entendement.” In the Avertissement au Lecteur of 
his edition of La Boétie, under date of August 10, 1570, Montaigne de- 
clares that he is publishing all the writings he found in his friend’s library. 
He adds that La Boétie had written other things but had lost track of 
them; even the Contr’un had gone astray, for Montaigne specifies: “je 
croy qu’il ne le veit onques depuis qu’il lui eschapa.” But by 1570 Mon- 
taigne had been able to lay his hands on this precious MS, and he ex- 
plains in his preface to the Mesnagerie de Xenophon: 


depuis sept ans que nous |’avons perdu, je n’ay peu recouvrer que ce que tu en 
vois, sauf un Discours de la servitude volontaire, et quelques Memoires de noz 
troubles sur l’Edict de janvier, 1562. Mais quant a ces deux dernieres pieces, je 
leur trouve la facon trop delicate et mignarde pour les abandonner au grossier et 
pesant air d’une si mal plaisante saison.“ 


In this imbroglio concerning the possible MS copies of the Contr’un 
available to the Protestants for purposes of progaganda against their 
Catholic opponents, only one thing is sure: they found a copy and turned 
it to their use. We can only hazard guesses as to who the finder may have 
been. Some have mentioned Lambert Daneau, a fellow student of La 
Boétie at Orléans, who later became a Calvinist and perhaps presented 
a copy in his possession to the Huguenots.“ Another possibility is Beau- 
regard, the brother of Montaigne to whom the dying La Boétie appeals so 
pathetically for his return to the fold. It may have been a fellow magis- 
trate of the Parlement de Bordeaux, for there were a few Réformés among 
them. There were exchanges between Bordeaux and Geneva. As far 
back as 1554 there had been an emigration of Protestants from the for- 
mer city to the latter.“ The Mémoires de l’Estat de France contain a story 
of a massacre of Huguenots in Bordeaux (October 3, 1572), and the 


“ Bonnefon, ed. Oeuvres, pp. 61-62, ‘‘Avertissement au lecteur.” 
* Armaingaud, Montaigne pamphlétaire, p. 46. 
“ J. Barrére, L’humanisme et la politique dans le Discours dela Servitude V olontaire, p. 171. 
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writer of that sad account might have sent along at the same time to his 
co-religionaries a copy of the Conir’un for possible use, since it does 
appear in these Mémoires. We might seek such a collaborator in the 
very Parlement who by his contact with La Boétie had every chance to 
secure a copy of the Discours. 

It should be noted that in all these Protestant uses of the Conir’un 
the name of its author was never attached. It appeared as an anonymous 
tract inciting to rebellion. This double indignity to his friend must have 
disgusted Montaigne. It is true that the original text was fairly well 
respected, since without significant alteration it expressed perfectly the 
revulsion of the Réformés against the royal dictatorial power that made 
the crime of St. Bartholomew’s Day possible. The Protestants did discard 
the original title, Discours de la servitude volontaire, in favor of the more 
forcible Contr’un, but they refrained from rephrasing or changing the 
text enough to elicit objections from those who had known the author and 
the true original. A further proof of their sense of debt to La Boétie 
for this fiery discourse, far better for their purpose than any they could 
have devised, is the fact that when in 1580 Montaigne attributed author- 
ship of it to his lamented friend, no Protestants rose to claim it as their 
own invention. In any case it is not difficult to sense the anger and frus- 
tration of Montaigne in the final paragraph of 1, 28, when he abandons the 
original plan of using this eloquent setting for the Conir’un. Perhaps his 
disappointment was somewhat assuaged as he reflected over the inflam- 
matory possibilities of his friend’s discourse and the continuing un- 
pleasantness of the political weather. The harm was done and his sub- 
sequent duty was to shield his friend’s reputation. The name of La 
Boétie had been publicly attached to the Conir’un by Montaigne himself 
in 1570, but the Protestants had had the taste and good sense not to 
repeat it and claim, by mentioning the author, that Catholics themselves 
were advising rebellion against a despotic king. Such a procedure would 
have filled Montaigne with a dismay hard to imagine. He therefore de- 
cided to let the matter rest and slip into oblivion. He made the same de- 
cision for the other political treatise of his friend, the Commentary on 
the Edict of January. If Montaigne had published this, he would have 
evened things up a bit, for the Protestants who so eagerly used the Conir’- 
un would never have relished, as we shall see, this sober analysis by La 
Boétie of the religious dissensions and the way to cure them. 

Recent research has indicated other sources beside Montaigne for 
associating the name of La Boétie with the Contr’un. Certainly the pref- 
ace by Montaigne to his edition of his friend’s works in 1570, and the 
Chapter on Friendship ten years later furnish the chief evidence we have 
of the author’s identity. But a discourse of such renown and circulation 
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would inevitably leave some recorded impression among other contem- 
poraries. Plattard, Bonnefon, Dezeimeris, Barrére, all quote De Thou, 
a contemporary historian, who explains La Boétie’s outburst as a remon- 
strance against the cruelty of Montmorency in his repression of a revolt 
in Bordeaux in 1548: 


Quod Stephanus Boétianus Sarlacensis, qui postea Burdigalensis senatus magnum 
ornamentum fuit, vix tunc xrx annos natus, sed judicio supra etatem excellens 
juvenis, sumpta hinc occasione, elegantissime persecutus est in eo libello, qui 
authenotici titulo sive de Spontanea servitute inscribitur; quem tamen in longe 
alienum ab auctoris mente usum ac sensum ii detorserunt, qui eum post Parisien- 
sem laniebam, qua post annos xxIV atque adeo post ipsius Boétani mortem ac- 
cidit, ad commovendus vulgi animos in lucem emiserunt.* 


Bonnefon mentions an Italian visitor, Jacopo Corbinelli, ‘qui déclare, 
en 1570, avoir vu un manuscrit de cette ceuvre‘ in francese elegantissimo,’ 
soit entre les mains d’Henri de Mesmes, soit dans celles de Claude Joly.’’** 
The indefatigable*® Armaingaud®® has turned up another contemporary 
reference, that of Arnault Sorbin, court preacher and author, in an anti- 


4? Jean Plattard, Montaigne et son temps (Paris: Boivin, 1933), p. 65. Bonnefon in his ed. 
of Oeuores, p. xxxvii. R. Dezeimeris in ‘‘Sur |’objectif réel du Discours d’Etienne de la 
Boétie,” Actes del’ Académie de Bordeaux, 3me série, Lxtx (1907), 27. J. Barrére, Etienne de 
la Bottie contre Nicolas Machiavel (Bordeaux: Mollat, 1908), p. 7. The original reference is 
to Jac. Augusti Thuani historiarum sui temporis, libri cxxxvui (Londini, 1733), 1, 186. 

8 In “‘Note,” Revue d’histore littéraire (Jan. 1917), p. 2. 

‘® His articles and his answers to his attackers he gathered in a book, Montaigne pam- 
phlétaire: Vénigme du Contr’un (Paris: Hachette, 1910), 341 pp. In this he reprints the 
Contr’un with the presumably interpolated passages in italics that he attributes to Mon- 
taigne. He maintained his point of view against all and in Vol. x1 of his monumental ed. of 
Montaigne (Paris: Conard, 1939), he wrote a preface in which he attempts to refute all 
comers. He began this ed. in 1923. At his death in 1935 he gave his famous collection on 
Montaigne to the Biblioth’que Nationale. He was 93 when he died, with a distinguished 
career in medecine and scholarship behind him. His favorite phrase: “‘C’est Montaigne qui 
me conserve.” 

5° In “Réponse a Barckhausen,” Montaigne pamphilétaire, pp. 90 ff. Sorbin’s exact refer- 
ence is on p. 6 of his pamphlet: ‘‘C’est certes le chemin qu’avez tenu jusqu’étes a présent 
parvenu a dire tout haut dans vos libelles de la Servitude Volontaire et du Réveille-Matin 
des Francois que ceux qui s’asservissent au Roy se font grant tort de ne se retirer de son 
obéissance et de l’affection qu’ils lui portent.”” Another well-known contemporary reference 
to the Contr’un is to be found in the Histoire universelle du sieur d’ Aubigné (Maille, 1616), 
u, 107: ‘Vous aviez le livre de la Servitude Volontaire de la Boétie, conseiller au Parlement 
de Bordeaux, irrité de ce que, voulant voir la salle du bal, un archer de la garde (qui le 
sentit a l’escholier) lui laissa tomber sa hallebarde sur le pied, de quoi cestui-ci criant 
justice par le Louvre n’eut que des risées des grands qui l’entendirent.” This spiteful men- 
tion needs no comment. D’Aubigné gives this fanciful version of the occasion that inspired 
the outburst in the Contr’un in speaking of those “‘esprits irritez qui avec merveilleuse 
hardiesse faisoient imprimer livres portans ce qu’en autre saison on n’eust pas voulu dire a 
Yoreille.”” 
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Reform pamphlet called Le vrai Réveille-Matin des Calvinistes et des 
publicains francais (1576). Thus it would seem that the Discours was 
generally known after its publication in the Réveille-Matin and the Mé- 
moires del’ Estat de France. Its authorship by La Boétie could hardly be a 
secret ever since 1570 when Montaigne stated this fact, even though he 
refrained from publishing it because of the ‘‘raw disagreeable weather of 
this unpleasant season.’”’ Having divulged this boastful truth now turned 
bitter by the Protestant use of the Contr’un, Montaigne saw no reason 
for any effort at concealment, very likely impossible. He had already 
composed his chapter as the frame into which to fit his friend’s essay. 
The writing of this chapter was a terribly sensitive and painful experi- 
ence for Montaigne. To go back over it and eradicate references to the 
Contr’un was unthinkably grievous. Every evidence in the chapter as it 
stands shows that Montaigne could not bring himself to do it, even to 
the slight effort of crossing out the last sentence referring to the sixteen 
year old lad. After what the Protestants had done to his friend’s precious 
masterpiece, it was more bearable to let his chapter remain without 
tinkering, fashioned as it had been out of his grief and longing. Instead, 
he added the final indignant paragraph against the Radicals who had 
used the Contr’un with the purpose of changing the form of government 
without improving it. 

It seems appropriate to close this section on the misuse by the Protes- 
tants of the Contr’un by giving some idea of the early editions of the work 
and the framework in which it appeared. At the beginning of 1574 there 
was printed and circulated among Huguenots in France a book “tout 
particuligrement violent, méme en ce temps ov les violences abondaient, 
si violent qu’il déplut aux protestants eux-mémes.”*! This was the 
Réveille-Matin, directed at others besides the French, as the full title 
indicates: Réveille-Matin des Francois et de leurs voisins. The first dialogue, 
the most violent against the Catholic tyrant, had appeared separately 
in 1573 in both Latin and French. Now it was included in the Réveille- 
Matin with a second dialogue between a Politique and a Historiographe, 
the tenor of which suggests the Protestant policy of inviting the Duc de 
Guise to oppose Charles [IX with the assurance that the Huguenots would 
support him if he dethroned that vile perpetrator of the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre. This dialogue also expresses satisfaction at the departure of 
the King’s brother, the “frére du tryan,” the Duc d’Anjou, King of 
Poland, who it is hoped will never show his face again in France. Sarcasm 
is heaped upon the Poles for taking the risk of sheltering a Valois beast: 
“Que s’il vous en advenoit quelque mal en particulier, vous seriez en 


5t P. Bonnefon, “‘La Boétie, Montaigne et le Contr’un,” Revue politique et parlementaire, 
LI (Jan. 1907), 108. 
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risée aux peuples qui habitent autour de vous... .’’ The author then 
declares that the Huguenots would be satisfied to have the same privileges 
and freedoms in France that the new King of Poland has been forced 
to accord before his new subjects accepted him. That is what the Protes- 
tants ask of the Duc de Guise before pledging allegiance to him, for they 
argue that many good Catholics would accept these conditions based 
on two freedoms, of conscience and of worship. At this point, one of the 
participants in the dialogue, the Politique, protests that he is not speaking 
for Huguenots only: 


J’en parlerai tout amplement en vrai et naturel Francois et comme un homme 
peut parler des choses sujettes 4 son jugement, voire au sens commun de tous les 
hommes, afin que tous nos catholiques, nos patriotes et bons voisins, et tout le 
reste des Francois qu’on traite pire que les bétes soient éveillés 4 cette fois pour 
reconnaitre leurs miséres et avisent tréstous ensemble de rémédier a leurs mal- 
heurs.™ 


Then follows the Contr’un almost complete, save for two opening para- 
graphs, the text very carefully copied but pointed in a few places by the 
insertion of “en nostre France” to apply specifically in attacking the 
tyrant of France. . 

The printing of the Réveille-Matin was finished on the twelfth day of 
the sixth month “aprés la journée de la trahison”’ (i.e., February 12, 


1573). It was published in both Latin and French at Basle and Lausanne, 
probably also Geneva. It was republished in both languages in 1574 with 
the addition of a second part. The title page bore this description: 
“composé par Eusébe Philadelphe cosmopolite en forme de Dialogues, 
4 Edembourg, de l’imprimerie de Jacques James, 1574.” Arthur Tilley 
believes it is the product of several hands, a sort of Protestant propaganda 
syndicate operating from Swiss cities. There are some slight differences 
between the Latin and French versions. Barrére advances the theory 
that the author of the Dialogi ab Eusebio Philadelpha and the translator 
into Latin of the Contr’un with the opening paragraphs lacking is Francois 
Hotman. His vindication of this belief is based mainly on the fact that 
the word for “France” in the Latin edition is ‘“Francogallia nostra,” 
a term of which Hotman is the creator at this period.” 


5% These quotations from the Réveille-M atin are more fully presented by Bonnefon in the 
article cited n. 51, pp. 107-126. For a fuller analysis of the political implications of this 
publication, see L’essor de la philosophie politique au XV Iéme siécle, Pierre Mesnard (Paris 
Boivin, 1936), pp. 348-355. The same work has an excellent chapter on political ideals in 
the Contr’un, pp. 389-406. 

53 Studies in the French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 298-302. 

4 J. Barrére, L’humanisme et la politique dans le Discours de la Servitude V olontaire, last 
chapter. 
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It is clear that the La Boétie discourse was used by propagandists who 
had no idea at the time that the detested tyrant, Charles IX, was about 
to die. After this event in 1574, Protestant hatred was directed against 
the regent Catherine. A libellous pamphlet circulates: ‘‘Discours merveil- 
leux de la vie, actions, et déportemens de la reine Catherine de Medicis,’’* 
a manifesto put out by disgruntled Catholics uniting with angry Protes- 
tants and using the arguments in Hotman’s Franco-gallia against the 
female regency. There is nothing surprising then in seeing the Contr’un 
again making its anonymous appearance, this time in the Mémoires de 
VEstat de France sous Charles Neufiesme. This work is attributed by 
Bonnefon®* to the same authors responsible for the Réveille-Matin. They 
publish in three volumes a series of pamphlets, less violent in tone and 
more skillful than the first work. Catherine is the target of attack as the 
writers repeat the refrain that, so long as she remains alive, royal policy 
will never change. Little reliance is placed upon Henry III, whose first 
year of reign practically discredited him as being under the thumb of 
his mother. One of the items included is the French version of the 
Contr’un, now complete. It would appear from this repeated use that 
the Protestants now claim it as a regular weapon in their arsenal to be 
used against the Valois dynasty. Nothing could have been further from 
the intention of La Boétie when he wrote it and from the wish of Mon- 
taigne, who beheld his friend’s work so misused. It would be difficult 
to overstate his revulsion when he learned of it. Armaingaud’s theory 
that it was Montaigne himself who gave the Contr’un to the Protestants 
for their propaganda against the rulers of France seems almost ludicrous 
when we think of the true royalist Catholic sentiments of the two friends 
who shared each other’s life and thought so intimately. Montaigne 
learned with horror that the youthful elegant Discours of his friend 
had appeared in 1574 in both Latin and French, and again in 1576 com- 
plete in French. He may not have heard of all these editions; he may not 
have seen them. His exact words in his final frustrated paragraph express 
his irritation with those who published the Contr’un, ‘‘ceux qui cherchent 
& troubler et changer l’estat de nostre police sans se soucier s’ils l’amen- 
deront.” To cap the climax he saves for last his greatest cause for bitter- 
ness: “‘qu’ils ont meslé 4 d’aultres escripts de leur farine,”’ a phrase that 
indicates not only his opinion of Protestant propaganda but his realiza- 
tion that his beloved friend’s essay was now irrevocably and nefariously 
associated with vile tracts intended to foment unrest. The historical 
record from 1570 to 1580 shows sufficiently why this last consideration 

% Mentioned in the volume by J.-H. Mariéjol, Vol. v1 of the Histoire de France of the 


Lavisse series (Paris: Hachette, 1911), for the year 1574. 
5 Op. cit.,n. 51, p. 111. 
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weighed so heavily in Montaigne’s regretful decision to omit the Contr’ un. 
The political circumstances involved compose one facet of the motives 
that guided Montaigne. It will be instructive to examine them especially 
with reference to despotism and royalty and civil dissension in order to 
receive a clearer concept of the conflict within Montaigne as he reflected 
over the Contr’un during the fateful decades from 1560 to 1580. 


THE “UNPLEASANT SEASON” AND THE CONTR’UN 


By the sixteenth century France had been a monarchy so long that 
no other form of government seemed possible or desirable to the people, 
great or small. One historian phrases it: 


Monarchique, la France |’était de sentiments; elle le fut aussi parcequ’elle ne 
pouvait pas ne pas |’étre. La monarchie frangaise n’était pas le despotisme. Elle 
ne voulait pas l’étre; le prince se croyait lié d’abord par son serment, sa con- 
science, par les lois éternelles qui lui tracgaient ses devoirs et le rendaient responsa- 
ble de sa conduite.*” 


The early Protestants of France did not feel themselves politically 
separate because they were abandoning what they considered a corrupt 
ecclesiastical system. Their sense of citizenship in the realm and of 
fidelity to the King was rather heightened by their inner integrity and 
devotion to principle at the real risk of their persons and their interests: 
“Trés puissant en fait, le pouvoir royal a pour lui les théoriciens, les 
humanistes lui prodiguent toutes sortes de complaisances; les calvinistes 
proclament sa légitimité.’’** 


Les humanistes dans ces douze années qui précédent la Saint-Barthélemy sont 
demeurés en général fidéles aux mémes doctrines: “‘obéissance 4 nos rois et magis- 
trats,” seulement leur attitude est devenue chaque jour plus décidée. Pour eux, 
la France posséde ce que nous appelons une constitution, non pas écrite, mais tra- 
ditionnelle, qu’il faut conservier; systéme raisonnable et séduisant qui aboutis- 
sait 4 la création d’une monarchie tempérée. Quant aux catholiques ils restent 
presque tous attachés a la théorie de la monarchie absolue. . . .* 


In the name of their religion Protestants marched to death or the 
galleys or exile with the exaltation and zeal of Polyeucte. The years 
1559-60 were bad years for them as the priests asked the faithful to 
denounce the heretics and the police took them to the prisons in droves. 
Houses were razed where “conventicules” of Huguenots met. Paris 


*’ Imbart de la Tour, Les origines de la Réforme (Paris: Hachette, 1905), p. 203. 

58 H. Lemonnier in the Lavisse Histoire de France depuis les origines jusgu’a la Révolution 
(Paris: Hachette, 1904), 1, 371. 

® Georges Weill, Les théories sur le pouvoir royal en France pendant les guerres de religion 
(Paris: Hachette, 1891), p. 78. 
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practically emptied the faubourg Saint-Germain, called “la petite 
Genéve.” Aix and Toulouse were especially rigorous in their heartless 
treatment of the Réformés. The Cardinal of Lorraine started proceedings 
against the illustrious Anne du Bourg, who was strangled and his body 
burned on the Place de Gréve, December 23, 1559. Yet this victim of 
savagery preached to the end complete obedience to authority. In his 
questioning he maintained: “‘Le roi est une ordonnance de Dieu, auque! 
il faut rendre tribut et révérence . . . méme infidéle, inique et tyran.”” 
The historian Mariéjol sums it up: 

Les Réformés avaient jusqu’ici souffert patiemment la prison et le biicher; ils se 
soumettaient aux peines que l’Etat catholique édictait contre eux et marchaient 
a la mort sans discuter le pouvoir qui les opprimait. C’est la la période vraiment 
évangélique de la Réforme francaise. 


This was the period when La Boétie made his fruitful efforts in behalf 
of the Parlement de Bordeaux to arrange compromises and to restore 
order. He went so far in his efforts as to propose the “‘liberté du culte” 
in separate churches at Agen, or at separate times in the same edifice 
when only one was available.® 

The decade before the crime of St. Bartholomew is filled with increas- 
ing dissension and bloody deeds. The Protestants begin to resort to arms 
to defend themselves and are joined by all kinds of dissidents, so that 
politics often play a réle in these conflicts of religion. Calvin from his 
Genevan stronghold opposes violence but admits legitimacy of disobedi- 
ence against the oppressor. Huguenot plotters are captured and executed 
(Amboise, 1560). Catherine calls Michel de |’Hospital to act as concilia- 
tor. By the Edict of January 1561, the persecutions are stopped, religious 
prisoners liberated, liberty of conscience admitted. But the Protestants 
insist on freedom of worship, and this will become the continuous point 
of contention despite numerous truces. Psalm-singing troupes of Hugue- 
nots are attacked, but 15,000 of them who gather in Paris to greet Jeanne 
d’Albret, Navarre’s mother, on her visit to the royal court, are un- 
molested. Ardent Catholics consider the existence of two worships side 
by side as a monstrosity, and the entry into France of the Jesuits, author- 
ized in 1561, does not help the cause of peace. Nor does the pressure of 
Philip II-of Spain, husband of Catherine’s daughter Elizabeth. Yet the 
problem can not be solved even from an implacable Catholic point of view 


*° Quoted from Armaingaud’s Montaigne pam phlétaire, p. 46. 

® Op. cit., n. 55, p. 12. 

© Paul Bonnefon (ed. Oeuvres of La Boétie) gives a full account of his activities in the 
religious struggles, pp. xx-xxv. Beatrice Reynolds reports two million Protestants and two 
thousand reformed churches by 1560—Proponents of Limited Monarchy in 16th Century 
France (Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), p. 29. 
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by merely exterminating dissenters. They are too numerous. The curé 
de Provins, Claude Haton, exaggerated when he calculated that one 
quarter of the population of France was Huguenot. Coligny reckoned 
there were 50,000 of them in Normandy alone, and the Prince de Condé 
mentions 2,500 Protestant groups in France. In the face of such numbers, 
Catherine inclines to tolerance, and in January 1562 a second edict 
is issued by Michel de |’Hospital, finally conceding to the Réformés 
freedom of worship outside the walls of cities or inside private homes 
but withholding the right to build churches. This is the high mark of 
royal moderation, and La Boétie has left us an interesting commentary 
on this second edict, to be discussed later. This charter of comparative 
freedom of worship is soon revoked and in all subsequent persecutions 
the Protestants will demand its readoption. 

The year 1562 is filled with clashes and massacres such as at Tours 
where 200 corpses were thrown into the Loire. Violence spreads to Angers, 
Blois, Poitiers, Bourges, Lyons, Orléans. Bordeaux is the scene of a four 
day battle. The active intervention of Philip II is considered by Cather- 
ine, whereupon the Protestants begin pourparlers with Elizabeth of 
England. Finally, on March 19, 1563, the Edict of Amboise replaces the 
January Edict, affirming liberty of conscience but not of worship. The 
next four years bring gradual pacification with added restrictions on 
the freedoms already granted. But 1567 is marked by another outbreak 
of violence at Nimes, a march on Paris, and the final treaty of Longju- 
meau (March 1568), by which de |’Hospital is forced out of power. Coligny 
and Condé are in La Rochelle where they are joined by Jeanne d’Albret. 
And here occurs the battle of Jarnac, March 18, 1569, at which the Duc 
d’Anjou, the future Henri III, is supposed to have distinguished himself. 
Condé is killed and Jeanne presents a new leader, her seventeen year 
old son, the future Henri IV. Coligny has escaped Jarnac and fighting 
continues sporadically with the Protestants helped by contingents sent 
in by William of Orange. In 1570, the year of Montaigne’s ‘‘malplaisante 
saison,” Coligny is leading troops around Narbonne and Carcassonne, 
and even crosses the Spanish border as a gesture of defiance against 
Philip, toward whom by this time Catherine has cooled. She is stung 
by his refusal to marry her daughter Marguerite after the death of his 
first queen in 1568, also one of her daughters. The Protestants are gather- 
ing strength, La Rochelle furnishes them the sinews of war through 
piracies on Catholic owned vessels, French, Spanish, or Italian. New 
Huguenot forces regroup in Provence, Languedoc, Dauphiné, Béarn. 
Finally, on August 8, 1570, a new peace of Saint-Germain is arranged 
which gives to the Réformés full liberty of conscience and restricted 
freedom of worship. Catherine espouses policies of conciliation, even 
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dreams in her animosity toward Spain of marrying her son, the Duc 
d’Anjou, to Elizabeth of England, and actually meets Jeanne d’Albret 
to arrange the marriage between their children. Coligny returns to court 
and, although a heretic, receives an abbey with a handsome income of 
20,000 livres. This is the somewhat pacified period in which Montaigne 
composes his chapter on Friendship as a setting for the Contr’un which 
he has managed to retrieve for this loving purpose. 

In a Catholic court where he is a hated oddity, Coligny’s persistence 
in raising troops for an invasion of the Low Countries, then under Philip’s 
domination, leads Catherine, who has timid memories of the Spanish 
victory at Lepanto (1571), to decide on his death. Navarre’s marriage 
is celebrated, August 18, 1572, and the subsequent massacre of the 
Protestant celebrants in Paris begins Sunday, August 24, spreading over 
the provinces till into October. The Huguenot leaders are murdered, 
but their surviving followers go underground and affirm a renewed 
determination to defend their religious freedoms and avenge the victims. 
They breathe a sigh of relief when the siege of La Rochelle is abandoned 
by the Duc d’Anjou, newly elected King of Poland. They behold France 
rid of one Valois and now concentrate their pamphleteering attacks on 
the detested Charles LX: 


Dans le midi, le particularisme provincial et l’esprit d’indépendance de la no- 
blesse assuraient un solide point d’appui 4 la Réforme. En ce pays, oti jadis les 
hérésies les plus audacieuses et les plus subtiles avaient poussé; oi la sécheresse 
dogmatique s’allie avec les plus ardents enthousiasmes, et la logique avec le réve 
et l’extase, la cause protestante trouva ses organisateurs, ses politiques et ses 
sauveurs.® 


In 1573, the pamphlet, ‘‘De furoribus gallicis,” an account of the mas- 
sacre of 1572, appears in French as ‘‘Discours véritable des rages exercées 
en France.” In 1573 also, Hotman publishes his Latinized ‘‘Franco- 
Gallia,” in which he attempts to prove that the Crown, hereditary by 
custom, is not so according to ancient law where sovereignty resided in 
the three orders, and a despotic king could be deposed. The following 
year the Réveille-Matin with its unauthorized inclusion of the Contir’un 
appears. This publication incites the de Guise nobles to claim the throne 
of Hugues Capet. Catherine is not mentioned but, as in Hotman, queen 
mothers are excluded from authority. All these tracts agitate the people, 
Catholics and Protestants alike, and by January 1574 La Noue is elected 
war chieftain of regiments of both sects in the Midi. The leaders leave a 
back door open for retreat from rebellion by accepting the promised 
complicity of the Duc d’Alengon, the youngest of the Valois, who is to 


© J.-H. Mariéjol, op. cit., p. 140. 
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join them at Sedan. This plan is discovered, d’Alengon and Navarre 
are both kept under guard, while the moderate Catholics and Protestants 
develop their alliance into a full-fledged union of military power. At 
this juncture Charles [IX dies, May 30, 1574, and Catherine remains 
as Regent while her beloved Henry escapes from Poland and makes his 
leisurely way back in triumph across German and Italian principalities 
into France. 

The succeeding six years till the first publication of the Essais of 
Montaigne appear as turbulent as ever. The united Catholics and Protes- 
tants issue a libellous pamphlet, “Discours merveilleux de la vie et 
deportemens de la roine Catherine de Medicis,” as their manifesto. 
A pact is signed, January 1565, under Condé at Nimes between the 
Eglises and the Catholiques Associés, gathering under one government 
the provinces of the Midi and the Centre, with its own assemblies, 
courts of justice, armies and finances. This may be the object of the 
reference by Montaigne in his final paragraph in 1, 28, when he mentions 
“Ceux qui cherchent 4 troubler et changer |’Estat de nostre police.” 
The new king, Henry III, refuses the request of the Alliance to re- 
establish the Edict of January 1562, and war breaks out afresh, a war 
of ambush and surprises, with Catholic and Protestant captains inextri- 
cably mingled on the rebels’ side. At the end of his first year of reign, 
Henry is so discredited that many nobles are ready to join his brother, 
Francois d’Alencon, in an uprising. A truce of seven months is arranged 
in 1576 and Navarre is permitted to leave the court, whereupon he 
promptly abjures his Catholicism. The Protestants win the rehabilitation 
of the victims of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and even freedom 
of worship in all cities of the realm. This lull so humiliating for the 
Catholic majority merely precedes a new storm, the authorization by 
the king of the Ligue of which he promptly declares himself chief. It is 
now that the Contr’un makes its second appearance, bound in the 
Protestant tracts that compose the Mémoires de l’Estat de France sous 
Charles Neufiesme. The Etats-Généraux called in November 1576 finally 
force the King in their last session, March 1577, to give up his plan for 
religious unity. The Peace of Bergerac that year ends the Ligue and 
reaffirms to Protestants their freedom of worship with some restrictions 
in Paris and other cities. But outbreaks continue, with bands of soldiers 
of both sects ravaging the countryside. A contemporary document traces 
a doleful picture: “la terre couverte du sang du paouvre paysan, des 
paouvres femmes et petits enfants; les villes et maysons des champs 
desertes ruinees et pour la pluspart bruslees et tout cela depuis l’edict 
de pacification.”’** Catherine does make another attempt at moderation 


% J.-H. Mariéjol, op. cit., p. 194. 
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by taking Navarre’s Margaret to him, and in February 1579 she engages 
at Nérac in a series of talks on the grievances of the Eglises of Languedoc. 
She goes to Bordeaux also and ostentatiously dissolves the Catholic 
confréries. But her demand that the Protestants give up their fortified 
places is met with obstinate refusal. War continues into 1580, when from 
May 28 to 31 Navarre besieges and takes Cahors. He is twenty-six, 
a proven captain whom the Réformés begin to regard as their providen- 
tial protector. It is at this uneasy war-torn juncture that the first edition 
of the Essais finally appears without the Contr’un. 

The Protestant attitude toward the King has undergone an important 
transformation in these two decades, hastened after the crime of St. 
Bartholomew. The Reformation in France did not die merely because 
most of its leaders had been murdered. According to Baudrillart, the 
condemnation of the Valois for their complicity and heartlessness leads 
to a disturbing viewpoint of royalty: “La question se pose de savoir 
s’il est permis de désobéir au prince qui violente la conscience des sujets. 
Le tyrannicide est nettement envisagé et préconisé comme la solution 
de la tyrannie.”® The argument is engaged and defenders of royalty 
speak out also. Thus Loys le Roy publishes with Morel, the printer to 
whom Montaigne has entrusted the edition of La Boétie, a work entitled 
eloquently: ‘‘De l’excellence du gouvernement royal avec exhortation 
aux Francois de persister en iceluy sans chercher mutations perniciev- 
ses.” It is a spirited defence of the hereditary crown directed against 
the arguments of Hotman in his Franco-Gallia. Le Roy finds that among 
all monarchies the French system is the best and the least likely to de- 
generate into tyranny, a conclusion in which he echoes the thought of 
La Boétie in his Discours and Montaigne in 1, 28. To substitute for this 
hereditary succession an elective system as in Poland is the height of 
folly, replete with dangers and inconveniences. The Protestant answer is 
found in the Mémoires de l’Estat de France, first edited in 1576. The 
second volume contains the Hotman treatise on the royal succession, 
originally published in Latin in 1573, now translated into French as 
La France-Gaule. This like the Conir’un also bound into tne Mémoires 
becomes the political manifesto of the Protestants, a formulation of their 
constitutional principles justifying a people in its defense against the 
tyranny of its rulers. The King is a pater-familias; obedience to him ‘s 
not servitude. Besides, the crown was not hereditary in ancient France, 
but elective, the people remaining sovereign with the right not only to 
select the king (jus creandi) but to depose him (jus abdicandi). Sedition 


85 J. Bodin et son temps (Paris: Guillaumin, 1853), p. 59. 
% Mentioned by J. Barrére, L’humanisme et la politique, op. cit., p. 135. 
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is nefarious but sometimes justifiable, as when a people seeks its safety 
in convoking an assembly to act against the dictator. Catholic answers 
to the Hotman insurrectionary doctrine multiply—that of the avocat 
général Maltharel (1575) and Pierre Tourelle Champier (1576), and 
especially that of Jean Bodin in his Les six livres de la République (1576), 
in which he refutes Hotman on the early election of Kings and empha- 
sizes the réle of honor and the family as the mainstays of royal govern- 
ment. Bodin, however, admits that sovereignty originates in a voluntary 
transmission of authority from the people to the chief of government, 
thus making an attempt at conciliation of both points of view before 
justice and law.* 

Perhaps the final word on the debate concerning the rights of the people 
versus the king comes in a Latin treatise by Lambert Daneau.® This 
former classmate of La Boétie shows much the same background and 
training which both imbibed at Orléans under Anne du Bourg, and leads 
more than ever to the conclusion that the Conir’un was certainly revised 
by its author during his university years. Daneau shows no preference 
for monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy, but admits in all three the 
existence of an implied initial contract between the republic and the 
presiding supreme magistrate (Bk. 1, Chap. 4). This leads Daneau to 
presuppose also the right to depose him if he is unfaithful to his charge 
(Bk. 111, Chap. 6). Daneau is not really a rebel like Hotman; he is willing 
to accept the hereditary system and even concedes absolute power. His 
Christian politics are really very moderate and prudent, marked by 
extreme caution with which he would undertake only under absolute 
necessity the removal of an unworthy ruler. 

The publication of the Contr’un anonymously under Protestant aus- 
pices has led critics to disagree radically as to the identity of the tyrant 
they opposed. The time of its first appearance in 1574 lends possibility to 
the contention of Armaingaud and others that it was aimed at Henry III. 
The contemporary De Thou mentions Henry II as the target of its com- 
position in 1548-49. Dezeimeris and others see textual evidence for 


* Both Barrére and Baudrillart agree that Bodin’s effort is toward conciliation of oppos- 
ing viewpoints; Barrire in op. cit., n. 66, p. 140, and Baudrillart in his preface, op. cit.,n. 65. 
Hotman’s view of the Salic Law and Bodin’s notion of the social contract between a king 
and his people are well analyzed in the Reynolds’ work cited in n. 62. See also Pierre 
Mesnard, of. cif., pp. 327-336. 

°§ Politices Christianae, libri vit. Only three copies are extant according to M. de Felice, 
author of Lambert Daneau, sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses letires inédites (Paris: Fishbacher, 1882), 
p. 249. One of these is at Bale, another at Leyden, the third at the British Museum. The 
book was written at Orthez in 1584 and published after the author’s death at Castres in 
1595. 
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Charles VI, while Strowski and others, reinforced by the surrounding 
propaganda in the Réveille-Matin, proclaim Charles IX as the tyrant.* 
Of course there are two points of view to keep separate, that of La Boétie 
when he wrote the discourse and that of the Calvinist writers when they 
appropriated it. The profound Bonnefon is joined by Villey and Barck- 
hausen in the contention that La Boétie wrote a classical disquisition 
against tyranny with no particular despot in mind. This is also the im- 
pression Sainte-Beuve receives from this youthful essay and is almost 
certainly the correct view as far as the author is concerned. Armaingaud, 
Strowski, and the others may argue as they please concerning the inten- 
tion of the Huguenot editors. The very fact that the glove fits so many 
hands may be considered sound proof that La Boétie was blasting the 
typical tyrant as he met him in Plutarch and Tacitus. It would not be 
difficult even in recent times to find the main marks of identification 
fitting admirably such reincarnations of the type as Mussolini and 
Hitler.”° As for the Protestant intention in the use of the Contr’un, the 
preponderance of the evidence seems to point to Charles IX as the object 
of odium. Strowski is presumably right, nor is he the first to point to this 
probability. As far back as 1853, the historian A. Thierry indicated this 
likelihood.”! He says referring to the Massacre of 1572: 
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Pour avoir violé ces droits avec une odieuse barbarie, le gouvernement vit ses 
propres droits niés par représailles et la guerre contre un roi prévaricateur pro- 
clamée comme légitime. Les doctrines républicaines nées dans quelques Ames de 
étude de l’antiquité et de l’esprit de libre examen éclatérent alors dans des 
livres ot la science de l’histoire et la subtilité du raisonnement se mélaient a des 
cris de haine et de vengeance.” 


Ar ai 





69 A good listing of these various scholarly positions is given by E. Lablénie, “L’énigme [ ~ 
de la Servitude Volontaire,” Revue du seiziéme siécle, xvii (1930), 203-227. The surprising — 
reference to Charles VI is justified by Dezeimeris in his ‘‘Sur l’objectif réel du Discours FF , 
d’Etienne de la Boétie,”’ Actes de l’Académie de Bordeaux, 3me série, Lxrx (1907), 9. : 

7° In my translation of the Contr’un (Columbia Univ. Press, 1942), it was simple to place : 
in indentations at the beginning of most paragraphs contemporary references such as “I { 
Duce of 1941,” “Fifth Columns,” “Concentrations Camps,” “‘Swastikas, Rising Suns,and — 
Fasces,”’ ‘From Fihrership to Godship,”’ etc. g 
i ' 1 Essai sur l'histoire de la formation et des progrés du Tiers Etat (Paris: Furnes, 1853), |, F 
i 145. 4 
ee 72 How far this hatred of Charles IX went is suggested in this epitaph: 
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Plus cruel que Néron, plus rusé que Tibére, , 
Hal de ses sujets, moqué de |’étranger, :7 
Brave dans une chambre a couvert du danger, | 
Envieux des hauts faits du roi Henri son frére. 


Quoted by L. Delaruelle in Annales du midi, xx (1908), 402, attributed to the Mémoires- 
Journaux of Pierre de l’Estoile by Paul F.-M. Méaly, Les publicistes de la Réforme sous 
Francois IT et Charles 1X (1903), p. 153. 
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The Armaingaud thesis that Montaigne inserted in the Contr’un 
certain sections pointing meaningly to current events and aiming at 
Henry III, the new Valois King, has been already mentioned. Armain- 
gaud bases his contention on certain passages, even words, which he 
interprets as contemporary references. Two examples will suffice to 
illustrate the force and also the weakness of his arguments. He quotes 
La Boétie’s description of the tyrant as “‘tout empesché de servir vilement 


' ala moindre femmelette.”” He insists that Montaigne by this interpola- 
tion is referring to the venereal disease of Henry, caught in dalliance with 
' a courtesan in Venice, where he stopped on his return from Poland. 
_ But this phrase appeared early in 1574 in the Réveille-Matin, whereas 
_ Henry passed through Venice in August of that year. Besides this, Henry 
' is not feared in the Réveille-Matin since he is still out of the way, in 
_ Poland, one Valois less to worry about. “‘Ce roy frére du tyran” is men- 


tioned: ‘faites en sorte que jamais plus ces bestes farouches ne retourne- 


_ ront pour mordre les Frangois.”” But Charles IX is alive and his death 








_ is not expected so soon. This phrase on sexual impotence, so violently 
' detached from its context to apply to Henry, can nevertheless be at- 


tached to many tyrants of old, the vice-ridden Roman emperors whom in 
fact La Boétie mentions with withering sarcasm. 

Similarly Armaingaud seizes upon the description of the tyrant as 
“Je plus lasche et femelin de la nation.’’™ It is true that Henry III wore 
earrings, dressed as a woman, showed his throat, hid tremblingly under- 
ground in the Louvre when there was thunder, feared death as he feared 
Hell. But here again the classical mind of La Boétie found these cowardly 
qualities of tyrants in dozens of examples which he cites in the course 
of his Discours—the Syllas, the Tiberius, the Neros. Readers of the 
Contr’un in 1574 to 1580, as it appeared in the Protestant propoganda, 
had no difficulty in associating these characteristics with a Charles or 
a Henry. It is one of the peculiar virtues of La Boétie’s essay that one is 
swept along by its remorseless, irate eloquence into a reintegration and 
association with any recent autocrat of the wrath heaped upon the genus 
or type. The general portrait fits them all and certain details strike an 
especially resonant chord of recognition. 


™ Armaingaud ed. of the Contr’un in Vol. 1 of Oeuvres Complétes de Montaigne, p. 92. 
In this description some readers prefer ‘‘virilement”’ to ‘“‘vilement.” Villey in his study, ‘‘Le 
véritable auteur du Discours de la Servitude Volontaire, Montaigne ou La Boétie,” Revue 
@ histoire littéraire, x11 (Oct. 1906), 727, adds that in the 16th century the phrase ‘‘tout 
empesché de” meant also ‘‘tout occupé a,” which interpretation could be applied with ease 
to any tyrant who is incapable of commanding men in the field while he is himself the 
willing slave of some woman. The Latin rendering in the Réveille-M atin confirms this under- 
standing: “‘non qui vi et annis homines ad imperium cogere possit, sed qui impudicae 
mulierculae servitio addictus sit.” 

™ In his ed. of the Contr’un, p. 92. 
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As if by some superb instinct of our precocious author, La Boétie 
takes the precaution of inserting in the Contr’un the familiar passage in 
praise of French kings. He is not a revolutionist, his thought on govern. 
ment involves no violence even against the tyrant, hatred for whom js 
not personal but based on love of liberty. La Boétie is heart and soul a 
Catholic and a royalist, and Montaigne tells us in 1, 28, that his friend’s 
supreme law was to submit fully to the laws of his country. There never 
was a “meilleur citoyen, ni plus affectionné au repos de son pais, ni 
plus ennemy des remuemens et nouvelletés de son temps: il eust bien 
plustot employé sa suffisance a les esteindre qu’a leur fournir de quoy 
les esmouvoir davantage.” To imagine then that the closest friend oj 
this loyal spirit filled with integrity would hand over his best literary 
effort to be used anonymously to light the fires of rebellion against 
authority defies all our concepts of friendship and of the sincerity of 
Montaigne. 

One question remains to be discussed under our consideration of F 
Protestant politics in this decade. If their hatred of the Valois rulers was 
so intense, why did they not cut out the passage of the Contr’un praising 
the French Kings? It seems to pull the wrong way for violent propa- 
ganda against a dynasty. We can hazard the guess that it seemed simpler 
to run this heaven-sent essay without tinkering with its irresistible flow 
of eloquence. The Swiss editors did not edit nor the printers change what 
was so much to their liking. Haste was a factor, no doubt, as the crime 
of Saint Bartholomew rankled in bloody memory. And perhaps also, 
if there is any iota of political significance in this retention of a passage 
oddly out of key with the Protestant resentment, mention might be 
made of the Condé princely household and of Jeanne d’Albret and the 
young prince of Navarre, all royal personages in whom the Huguenots 
recognized their leaders and indeed the legal justification of their rebel- 
lion against the contemptible Valois. The Réveille-Matin and the Franco- 
Gallia were not manifestos of revolt against monarchy as a system of 
government, but were aimed at a particular tyranny. In this mission oj 
stirring up hatred for a despot the Contr’um served admirably, as it has 
ever since. The judgment of Lamennais in the preface he wrote for the | © 
edition of 1836 still rings with truth: : 
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Il semble que la lutte de la tyrannie et de la liberté doive étre immortelle sur 
la terre; et c’est pourquoi les Ames les plus fermes ont souvent besoin d’une 
parole sympathique qui les ranime pour ne point défaillir dans la défense des 
droits sacrés de l’humanité. L’ouvrage d’Etienne de la Boétie nous a paru propre 
a remplir ce but.” 


% Printed in a tiny format by Hauman (Brussels), the Lamennais preface has 42 pages 
The quotation is from p. 8. 
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LA BOETIE AND COUNTER-REFORMATION 


Catherine had summoned to Saint-Germain two members from each 
Parlement for a conciliatory discussion of religious affairs. The sessions 


- began January 3, 1562, with some twenty representatives meeting with 
- the Conseil Privé. After two weeks, on January 17, the “interim” was 
_ promulgated to promote immediate peace in the realm. By this Edit 
' de Janvier, permission was refused to the Réformés to build temples, 
but they did receive “‘liberté des préches et du culte seulement de jour 
_ et hors des villes, 4 la condition de ne précher que la ‘pure parole de 


Dieu.’ ”’”* Michel de l’Hospital presented this Edict to the Parlements of 
the realm and it was approved by all except Dijon. Catherine, still in 


_ a conciliatory mood induced by her realization of the large numbers of 
_ French Protestants, called another conference, this time of leading 
_ Catholic priests and Huguenot pastors, who sat with the Conseil Privé 


to decide on controversial points involving the ‘“‘culte des images, celui 


_ des saints et le symbole de la croix.”’ This second session argued for two 


venoern 


weeks and dissolved without agreement. 
The Parlement de Bordeaux received the January Edict and approved. 


- But La Boétie, studying it closely, was dissatisfied with its provisions. 
_ His mind went beyond immediate pacification and reasoned about the 


mca tex 








political implications of religious dissension, the repercussion on the 
government and the effect on the people. Montaigne was in Paris in 
June 1562, precisely at the time that La Boétie was setting down in 
Bordeaux his Mémoire touchant l’Edit de Janvier. Perhaps the Mémoire 
was read to the Parlement at its solemn session of July 13. It should be 
noted that this year of 1562 probably marks the closest relationship 
attained by the two friends, one of whom was to disappear so soon, and 
that in all likelihood the views expressed in the Mémoire are common to 
both men. This will be apparent when we examine Montaigne’s attitude 
toward sectarianism in France.” 


%® Quoted frum Bonnefon’s introduction to his ed. of the Mémoire (Paris: Bossard, 1922), 
p. 40. 
7 Jean Plattard, in his Montaigne et son temps, pp. 72-73, makes this pertinent comment: 


Bil y a tout lieu de croire qu’il n’eit pas désapprouvé les mesures de rigueur destinées a 


montrer aux mutins qui bravaient la volonté royale la ‘terrible face de la justice courroucée.’ 


> Quant aux observations et cérémonies de |’Eglise, il avoue lui-méme (en 1580) qu’en son 


adolescence, il inclinait 4 en négliger quelques unes et a faire peu de cas de celles ‘qui 
semblent avoir un visage ou plus vain ou plus estrange’ (Essais, 1, 27). Peut-étre rangeait-il 
dans cette catégorie l’usage du latin aux offices ou la vénération des reliques et des images. 
Plus tard ayant communiqué ses opinions 4 des ‘hommes scavants,’ il constata que ces 
choses 14 ‘ont un fondement massif et trés solide, et que ce n’est que bestise et ignorance 
qui nous fait les recevoir avec moindre révérence que le reste’; il devint, sur cette question, 
beaucoup plus traditionnaliste que La Boétie ne |’était en 1562.” 
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Some six months after the Edict of January had been promulgated and 
approved, the Parlement of Paris required its members to make public 
profession of Catholicism, and this example was followed by the other 
Parlements of the realm. Montaigne made this profession in Paris and 
we can be sure it was not a mere desire to hold office that prompted his 
submission. He acted as La Boétie wrote, for although the two friends 
were separated at the time, their two souls had “charrié si uniement 
ensemble” that they reacted in the same way to public events. On his 
deathbed less than a year later, La Boétie foresaw the approaching civil 
war and his sad words must have increased all the more Montaigne’s 
hatred of the “‘nouvelletés” that were undermining discipline and bring. 
ing ruin to the country. Montaigne’s own final conclusion is clearly set F- 
forth in 1, 27: ‘‘Ou il faut se soubmettre du tout 4 l’auctorité de nostre FF ' 
police ecclesiastique, ou du tout s’en dispenser: ce n’est pas 4 nousi f 
establir la part que nous luy debvons d’obeissance.”’ ( 

Yet in 1570 he refrained from publishing the Mémoire as well as the 
Contr’un. The reasons for this decision are easily perceived in the “si | 
malplaisante saison” he alleges, and they apply even more to the former ‘ 
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document. Montaigne’s critical preference evidently went to the Contr’un 
which was more literary and removed from the altercations of the pres- 
ent. The Mémoire would have done his friend credit, but its judicial 
treatment of a burning question of the day would have added fuel to 
the fire. We have already seen that the publication of the Contr’un was | — | 
taken out of Montaigne’s hands by the Protestants. If they ever put | © | 
their hands on the Mémoire, they would never have published it, since , 
it argues against them. Perhaps that is another reason why they made 
no mention of authorship of the Contr’un. The Mémoire disappeared 
from view, kept alive only by Montaigne’s reference to it in his preface 
to his edition of the works of La Boétie. A copy was finally found by | 
Bonnefon in the Bibliothéque Méjanes at Aix-en-Provence and published ' 
in 1922 together with the Contr’un, thus finally completing Montaigne’s | — ) 


{IRN AP sare: 


a et 


unfulfilled task. 

The Mémoire of La Boétie is a wise, fair-minded analysis by a legal 
mind of the origin and the solution of religious disturbances in France. 
It makes fascinating reading for those who are curious about the best | — 
Catholic thought in this violent period. Historically it is an important | © | 
document both for its date and its content, and it is hard to forgive 
Montaigne his extreme preoccupation with his friend’s reputation which 
almost lost us this fine testimony of La Boétie’s judicial genius. The 
Mémoire reveals an understanding of the Protestant complaints and, 
by that very token, gives a clearer insight into the balanced spirit so : 
beloved by Montaigne. 
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Before we analyze the Mémoire, it is proper to add that Voltairian 
notions of tolerance and equality among sects within a nation’s frontiers 
were already stirring at this time. Catholic dogma itself was not so fixed 
as it later became. The Council of Trent which began its sittings in 1545 
had been interrupted after 1552 so that its pronouncements were not 
yet completed by 1562. Catherine’s attempts at conciliation, in part 
due to her own lack of conviction, were not out of tune with the temper 
of the times. An Italian herself, she calmly ignored the Pope when he 
refused the sanction of the Church for the marriage of her daughter to 
a Protestant prince. We have already mentioned Jean Bodin and his 
conciliatory political thesis on sovereignty. This good Catholic speaks in 
similar vein for religious freedom, as pointed out by A. Franck: “Bodin 
est le premier qui, faisant de la tolérance un principe, la réclame non 
seulement pour les réformés, mais pour toutes les sectes indistinctement 
quand elles n’offensent ni les moeurs ni les lois.”’’* Such ideas were 
naturally current among Protestants. Francois de la Noue suggests 
three measures which are a definite echo of La Boétie: permit worship 
of God in other ways than by processions or chants; suppress venality 
of those in high posts and lessen taxes; conciliate both religions without 
recourse to arms.’* Daneau and Agrippa d’Aubigné can be listed here 
among the natural champions of tolerance, as well as the anonymous 
authors of the Satire Ménipée. At mid-century there is still a climate of 
conciliation and compromise that might have been successfully encour- 
aged by competent royal authority to the point of minimizing civil strife. 
Henry of Navarre himself by his equivocal attitude on religious denomi- 
nationalism was both leader and follower in the movement of ideas that 
sought to subordinate allegiance to Rome and papal authority to the 
vital material interests of government within a country. We have seen 
that Catherine was a rank opportunist ready to make deals with William 
of Orange or Elizabeth of England to offset the preponderance of Philip 
of Spain. There was a current not so much of tolerance but of what might 
be called indifferentism at the time in the high places, an official flexibility 
willing to make arrangements and alignments not dictated by conscience 
so much as by self-interest. 

In such an atmosphere of irreverent laxity, spirits bearing the stamp 
of integrity like those of La Boétie and Montaigne would not find a 
natural habitat. We have already seen the dying La Boétie exhorting 
the Protestant brother of Montaigne to return to the faith of his fathers 


% Réformateurs et publicistes de l'Europe, Moyen Age et Renaissance (Paris: Michel Lévy, 
1864), p. 454. 
% J. Barrére gives this succint analysis in L’humanisme et la politique, pp. 140 ff. 
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and restore the unity of the family. For the logical mind of the author of 
the Contr’un, there were three alternatives to consider in aiming toward 
religious order within the realm: maintain the old doctrine, espouse the 
new one, or let them compete under regulation. It is characteristic of 
our sincere magistrate that for him there could be no hesitation about 
rejecting the last two alternatives. He is a Catholic for whom there can 
be no deviation from the line of conviction and truth. Yet he is not blind 
to imperfections in the organization and the practices of his Church. 
To correct these he will make definite suggestions. He refuses to ‘“‘géhen- 
ner les esprits des hommes et vouloir se faire maitre de leurs pensées et 
opinions.””®® Indifferentism has had only one result in his day: “oi 
qu’on se tourne . . . on ne voit sinon la face d’une extréme désolation et 
les piéces éparses d’une république démembrée.” He beholds two seg- 
ments of the country face to face in hostility, insubordination everywhere 
and civil war impending. The Mémoire he now composes offers a solution 
which even today sounds plausible, and one in which many of his fellow 
magistrates must have found the echo of their own convictions. 

In the main, the Mémoire of La Boétie conveys among its important 
ideas the following conclusions:™ 


(a) Liberty easily degenerates into license when the people lose respect for 
their leaders and are unable to distinguish between good and bad; freedom in 
religion loosens the union between them and their prince and the law of con- 
science can easily become a matter of persuasion and whim; “car comme il n’est 
rien plus juste ni plus conforme aux lois que la conscience d’un homme religieux, 
et craignant Dieu, et pourvu de probité et de prudence, ainsi il n’est rien plus fol, 
plus vain et plus monstrueux que la conscience et superstition de la multitude in- 
discréte.” 

(b) Violence spreads evil: ‘On ne saurait faire accroire 4 beaucoup de gens qu’i! 
y a que celui-la n’ait la raison pour lui qui veut maintenir ce qu’il dit au prix de 
son sang et de sa vie; donc, en cuidant par le couteau extirper les opinions, nous 
faisons, comme on dit de l’hydre, que pour une téte qu’on lui coupait on en voyait 
renaitre sept.” 

(c) Religious dissensions are the worst: “‘Nulle dissension n’est si grande ni si 
dangereuse que celle qui vient pour la religion; elle sépare les citoyens, les voi- 
sins, les amis, les parents, les fréres, le pére et les enfants, le mari et la femme; elle 
rompt les alliances, les parentés, les mariages, les droits inviolables de Ja nature 
et pénétre jusqu’au fond des cceurs pour extirper les amitiés et enraciner des haines 


* This and the following phrases are taken from the Bonnefon ed., pp. 114-115. 

8t The quotations are taken from the Bonnefon ed., as follows: (a) 104, (b) 113, (c) 120, 
(d) 122, (e) 126-131, (f) 135, (g) 138, (h) 140. There is a curious echo of this horror of 
religious strife in La Boétie’s Latin epistle to Montaigne where he even mentions America 
as a refuge. There he wants to sail so that he might not be forced to behold the ruin of 
his beloved France though he will never be able to forget the image of her ravaged soil. 
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irréconciliables.”” These words are indeed a version of his final sad appeal to 
Montaigne’s brother a few months later. 

(d) The Prince weakens his authority by conciliation: “ . . . car, 4 qui a puis- 
sance d’ordonner, le moyen d’apaiser ceux qui sont en différend n’est pas de les 
entretenir tous deux et de les flatter en leur cause, mais plutét d’adjuger ronde- 
ment 4 l’un ce qui est contentieux. Méme qu’en ce fait, si l’on autorise les deux 
parts, chacune se sentira forte, et rien ne donne au sujet tant de moyen de faire 
entreprise que de se sentir fort et appuyé.”’ 

(e) Tolerance in the past has promoted disorder: “Mais s’ils vivront plus 
paisiblement quand ils sauront que le roi a permis 4 chacun de vivre en sa doc- 
trine, on se trompe. IIs ont tous pensé cela longtemps y a et cela leur a donné 
l’audace de faire toutes ces folies. ... Ne pensons donc pas permettre deux re- 
ligions, mais voyons qu’en permettant ces deux nous permettons tant qu’il en 
pourra naitre dans l|’esprit des gens fantasques et envieux pleins d’ambition. . . . 
Quel reméde sinon de partir encore |’Eglise de Dieu et y faire une autre piéce, 
comme les péres 4 qui il nait d’autres enfants, aprés le premier testament, qui 
augmentent le nombre des parties de leur hérédité.”’ 

(f) Truth is indivisible: “ . . . puisqu’il est nécessaire que l’une des deux soit 
vraie, il faut que l’une soit non seulement fausse mais fort mauvaise car l|’Eglise 
Romaine tient les protestants pour hérétiques quant aux sacrements et infinis 
autres points, et les protestants appellent les catholiques idolatres. Donec, si le 
Roi en entretient par nécessité, il en entretient une fort méchante. . . . Or tout 
ainsi que notre loi ne pourrait souffrir aucunement le paganisme, ainsi en soi elle 
ne peut souffrir diverses sectes, étant la vérité une, pure et simple, et n’entrant 
jamais en composition avec ce qui est faux et abusif. . . . Et encore j’ai opinion 
que le nétre se comporterait plutét avec le paganisme qu’avec |’hérésie.”’ 

(g) The solution: ““Mon avis est de commencer par la punition des insolences 
advenues 4 cause de la religion, et aprés ne laisser comment que ce soit, qu’une 
Eglise, et que ce soit l’ancienne, mais qu’on réforme tellement celle-la qu’elle soit 
en apparence toute nouvelle, et en moeurs toute autre; et, en ce faisant, user de 
telle modération qu’en tout ce que la doctrine de |’Eglise pourra souffrir, on s’ac- 
corde aux protestants, pour les ranger en un troupeau, faire revenir ceux qui ne 
seront trop délicats et leur donner moyen de se réunir sans offenser leur conscience 
et non pas déchirer la part de Jésus-Christ en deux bandes, chose détestable 
devant Dieu, et certaine révélation de son ire, et indubitable présage de l’entiére 
ruine de ce royaume.”’ 

(h) The King alone can heal the breach: ‘‘Le moyen de chatier le peuple n’est 
pas d’en donner la charge aux gouverneurs des pays, car il faut qu’ils soient punis 
par la vraie et naturelle justice. C’est la Justice qui a été outragée; c’est elle qu’il 
faut rétablir si le Roi veut régner. Et maintenant ce qu’on a principalement a 
faire, c’est d’enseigner les sujets du Roi a le révérer et les remettre en ce chemin de 
lui porter honneur; et autrement il n’y, aura jamais fin de cette malédiction.” 


La Boétie reckons that among 100,000 Protestant men in France, 
about 200 would know the reasons for their sectarian revolt. The rest 
would be ignorant of the quibbles in matters of faith or ceremony. Of 
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course, “il est vrai que je ne prétends pas contenter les chefs de leur 
religion qui ne seront jamais satisfaits, quelle mine qu’ils fassent, sinon 
qu’on leur laisse une grande domination, un empire spirituel en tout 
semblable 4 celui du Pape.’’® The Church images offend the Protestants 
but they have pictures in their homes without kissing or clothing them. 
In churches images should serve strictly to preserve the memory of saints 
or martyrs and should not be worshiped. La Boétie proposes regular 
morning services by priests, and then other gatherings under secular 
leaders who will teach the Gospels without controversy, with prayers in 
French. He advises simplicity in preaching, purification of the practices 
in the confessional, ‘“‘et principalement si la personne des confesseurs 
recommande la chose.’’* He insists on a minimum age of thirty for priests, 
their number to be wisely limited to the actual needs of the parish. He 
forbids the granting of several ecclesiastical domains to one prelate mere- 
ly for the purpose of honor or revenue. La Boétie even advises that the 
Catholic church imitate some of the Protestant methods, like the organi- 
zation of synods under a bishop to name priests for preaching and adminis- 
tration. He detests simony in all its forms, especially at funerals. “Rien 
ne se fasse en |’Eglise, je ne dis pas 4 prix d’argent, msai du tout oi il 
y intervienne aucune mention de marché ou don, ni accordé ni volontaire. 
Que cette régle soit seulement gardée, et on verra,en moins de rien, tous 
les abus survenus tomber de soi-méme. . . . 

By this honest procedure based on common sense La Boétie hopes to 
bring back the errant and reestablish the true faith: 


J'ai mis en avant ces moyens . . . seulement pour montrer ce chemin, m’assurant 
que si ceux qui ont expérience des affaires et sont pourvus de vertu suivaient sa 
trace, il serait aisé de trouver ainsi une réformation qui remettrait l’Eglise en son 
honneur et premiére splendeur et qui ferait aimer et révérer ses ennemis. On 
userait d’une telle modération qu’on ferait d’une pierre deux coups, de tant qu’on 
donnerait sa premiére forme a |’assemblée de Dieu et si, on s’accommoderait a 
ceux qui s’en sont séparés pour les y rappeler. 


It is pertinent here to trace as far as we can Montaigne’s own attitudes 
toward the Contr’un and the Mémoire, to analyze his hesitations on both 
these eloquent manuscript legacies of La Boétie, and to explain as far 
as possible his decision to delay their publication which finally ended, 
as we know, in their disappearance for centuries. The intimate thought 
of Montaigne, as suggested by his writing, will, we think, clarify his 
conduct toward his beloved friend, possibly even justify it in view of 
what has been said about the polticial and religious conditions of the 
sensitive decades in which these hesitations played their réle in suppress- 
ing La Boétie’s major works. 


® Page 142. 8 Page 152. % Page 160. 
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MONTAIGNE, LA BOETIE, AND THE ESSAIS, 1, 28 


It strikes anyone who reflects over the intimate quality of the relation- 
ship between these two men that Montaigne’s memory of their past 
together is singularly uncertain. He is vague and contradictory about 
La Boétie’s age at the time of the composition of the Contr’un. He is 
indefinite about the number of years they knew each other: in the 1588 
edition of the Essais he mentions “‘quatre ou cing années”’ as the duration 
of their friendship, which period he changes to “quatre années” in the 
edition of 1595. Yet they knew each other from December 3, 1557, 
to August 9, 1563, which makes nearly six years. Some of this forgetful- 
ness may be attributed to the nervousness of a young man recently 
appointed magistrate, confronting for the first time a man of much great- 
er importance in the same court. At their first meeting, La Boétie, in 
addition to the advantage of his marked ability already ripened by three 
years of judicial experience, was also older than Montaigne by two years 
and four months and married for some years back, whereas Montaigne 
was not to marry till three years after his friend’s death. He was indeed 
going to sow some wild oats in Bordeaux and receive a gentle reproof from 
his older friend in the shape of a Latin epistle, Ad Michaelem Montanum.® 
Add to all these indications of greater maturity the fact that La Boétie 
had married Marguerite de Carle, a widow with two children who was 
probably older than himself. Her daughter, who was eighteen when La 
Boétie died at thirty-three, was to marry Thomas Montaigne, brother of 
our Michel, and her son likewise was to marry into the Montaigne family. 
In short, at their first meeting in 1557, Montaigne finds a judicial col- 
league who is favorably known for his accomplishments and whose pri- 
vate life is without blemish. No wonder the distance between them seems 
great, to be spanned only by a sudden surge of inner sympathy that will 
become profound and lasting. Almost two decades later Montaigne will 
recall these early impressions in the Essais, 11, 17: “le plus grand homme 
que j’aye cogneu au vif, je dis des parties naturelles de |’Ame et le mieux 
nay, c’estoit Estienne de la Boétie; c’estoit vrayement un’ame pleine, 
et qui montroit un beau visage 4 tout sens; un’ame 4 la vieille marque, 
et qui eust produict de grands effects si sa fortune l’eust voulu; ayant 
beaucoup adjousté a ce riche naturel, par science et estude.” It is natural 
that in the friendly Latin epistle La Boétie gently admonishes his friend 
to become more serious, for a high sense of dignity and individuality is 
the mark of his nature. 

Despite the historic closeness of their friendship we cannot find in 
Montaigne any precise biographical or chronological information, except 
for that final phrase in his heartbroken letter to his father telling of 


® Bonnefon, ed. Oeuvres, p. 210. 
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La Boétie’s death: ‘Mais une heure aprés ou environ, me nommant une 
fois ou deux, et puis tirant 4 soy un grand soupir, il rendit l’ame, sur les 
trois heures du Mercredy matin, dixhuitiesme d’Aoust, l’an mil cing 
cens soixante trois, aprés avoir vescu 32 ans, 9 mois, et 17 jours... .” 
For such facts as we need we must depend on annals of the court at 
Bordeaux. The prefaces Montaigne wrote for each of La Boétie’s pieces, 
inscribing them mainly to their judicial colleagues, are both laudatory 
and lamenting, but strangely vague in details that would interest the 
biographer. It would seem as if grief had dulled the memory of our essay- 
ist, or as if the poignancy of his loss would not permit him to refer back 
to their past without pain, so that he draws a veil over the events they 
had lived together. 

In 1570, seven years after his bereavement, he travels to Paris to 

publish La Boétie’s MSS, the translations from Xenophon and Plutarch, 
the Latin and French verses, all except two pieces, as we have seen. In 
the preface to the Régles du Mariage de Plutarque, he explains why he 
is publishing his friend’s works: 
J’estime toutefois que ce soit une grande consolation 4 la foiblesse et brieveté de 
ceste vie, de croire qu’elle se puisse fermir et allonger par la reputation et par 
la renommée. ... De maniere que, ayant aymé plus que toute autre chose feu 
Monsieur de La Boétie, le plus grand homme, a mon advis, de nostre siecle, je 
penserois lourdement faillir 4 mon devoir, si 4 mon escient je laissois esvanouir 
et perdre un si riche nom que le sien, et une memoire si digne de recommenda- 
tion; et si je ne m’essayois, par ces parties 1a, de le resusciter et remettre en vie. 
Je croy qu’il le sent aucunement, et que ces miens offices le touchent et rejouis- 
sent. De vray, il se loge encore chez moy si entier et si vif, que je ne le puis croire 
ny si lourdement enterré, ny si entierement éloigné de nostre commerce. 


In his dedication of the Poémata to Michel de |’Hospital he states that 
his friend was fitted ‘“‘aux premiéres charges de France.” He goes on to 
recall his merits, ‘‘sa piété, sa vertu, sa justice, la vivacité de son esprit, 
ie poix et la santé de son jugement, la haulteur de ses conceptions. . . 
le tendre amour qu’il portoit 4 sa miserable patrie, et sa haine capitale et 
jurée contre tout vice. . . . ”8? Thus these laments repeat their litany of 
praise for the departed and the expression of the sense of loss of the 
survivor. This last will never diminish. We find the lament again in |, 
28, the chapter which started us on our exploration into the mentality 
and the events of the period of these two extraordinary men. Some 
eighteen years later, traveling in Italy, he grieves once more in a letter 
he writes: “‘Ce mesme matin escrivant 4 M. Ossat je suis tumbé en un 
pensement si pénible de M. de La Boétie et y fus sy longtemps, sans me 
raviser, que cela me fit grand mal.’’®* 


* Bonnefon, ed. Oeuvres, pp. 159-160. 87 Jbid., p. 205. 
88 Journal de voyage (Lautrey ed.), p. 326. 
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Harry Kurz 521 


For a friend so preoccupied with another whom he has lost by death, 
Montaigne’s conduct with some of La Boétie’s MSS must be superficially 
judged as a bit cavalier. It is true that he did his best to acquire all the 
stray papers besides those actually in the library bequeathed to him. 
When he has all he can trace, he plans their dedication to different 
notables and writes his prefaces. Nevertheless, for reasons he deems suf- 
ficiently persuasive, he keeps out the two most important, possibly for 
future use when the time is more propitious. A decade passes, and al- 
though he has carefully prepared a fitting preface for one of these, he 
suddenly decides not to use it but to substitute for it another MS which 
a friend has found ‘“‘par fortune parmi quelques autres papiers, et me les 
vient d’envoier, de quoy je lui suis trés obligé et souhaiterois que d’autres 
qui detiennent plusieurs copies de ses escrits, par-ci par 14 en fissent de 
mesme”’ (1, 28). The likelihood is, as Bonnefon suggests,** that Montaigne 
had already written a preface for the Contr’un with every intention of 
including it in the Oeuvres published in 1570-71. But his first suppression 
of this work is dictated by the events of the time. He is easily comforted 
by the sense that he is acting in the interests of his friend’s reputation. 
Moreover, this is not to his manner of thinking a definitive decision. He 
obviously intends to use the Contr’un. Back in his chateau he expands 
the preface he has presumably composed into the chapter on Friendship, 
which now will form an integral part of the Essais, and will serve as an 
even better frame for the presentation of his friend’s famous work. His 
decision to suppress it a second time is again dictated by events, espe- 
cially by the Protestant use of the Discours to foment discord. Some 
may judge this line of conduct as whimsical, but we have endeavored to 
show in this study that such an opinion cannot be lightly taken. An epoch 
which could produce a crime like the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
hardly favorable for the dissemination of a work like the Contr’un. Still 
the decision may appear cavalier and abrupt, especially when we realize 
that Montaigne did the same thing with another work, the twenty-nine 
sonnets he had so gladly welcomed in place of the Discours. In the 1588 
edition of the Essais he leaves his short dedication of the poems to Mme 
de Grammont but substitutes for his friend’s poems the brief observa- 
tion: “Ces vers se voient ailleurs.” He is referring to the previous edition 
of the Essais. One cannot help wondering, however, why in 1588 he did 
not revert to his original intention of using the Contr’un. A revision of 
his work was giving him a fine opportunity to carry out his original 
intention, every detail of which was glaringly left stated in the chapter 


** Strowski agrees with this analysis of Montaigne’s devious conduct, Revue philoma- 
tique de Bordeaux, x (Feb. 1907). Both scholars date 1, 28, at 1571. The essayist has just 
returned from Paris with a sense of disappointment at the omission of the Contr’un and 
sets about the work of rectifying his decision. 
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on Friendship. It is true that he made almost no changes or additions 
to his chapter in this edition. The season was perhaps still ‘“‘malplaisante” 
in his opinion. More likely he had by that time abandoned beyond recal! 
his original plan. Yet, strangely, he did not go back over his chapter 
to make the few excisions necessary to adjust his text to some reason- 
able conformity to this circumstance. His instinct seems to guide him to 
a consistent reticence as regards his friend, except in unguarded moments 
as in his Journal de voyage when he was overcome by painful memory. 
This seems to be the key to the understanding of Montaigne’s silence and 
his refusal to touch his prose where La Boétie is mentioned. He shows this 
attitude when he withdraws the Contr’un, and continues it when he sup- 
presses the sonnets. Perhaps only those can enter imaginatively into his 
suffering consciousness who have experienced some similar grievous loss. 
He may have made some attempt at readjustment of his text, for there 
is visible on the photograph of the Bordeaux MS of his Essais, at the end 
of Chapter 28, a trace of paste. There are other such traces evident on 
this copy, indicating that the author had attached paper slips bearing 
emendations or notes, though we have no way of knowing what writing 
they bore. All we can say is that it is a peculiar and striking fact that he 
never made the few changes in 1, 28, that would have brought it accu- 
rately into line with the variation in his plan, though he did revise the 
chapter to some extent between 1588 and 1592. 

Bonnefon has attempted to trace Montaigne’s gropings with the 
Contr’un during this period.*® We can date 1, 28, because of the allusion 
to the painter, probably the artist who did the frescoes in his study and 
the inscriptions, one of which is dated March, 1571. Now this is very 
close to the time when he published the works of La Boétie. He had al- 
ready mentioned in this edition the Contr’un and the Mémoire on the 
Edict of January, 1562, and indicated his reason for not including them. 
Perhaps he realized that he could have set the Contr’un into a special 
frame of reference and comment, carefully arranging to show it in its 
genuine high-spirited quality, and taking precautions to have it under- 
stood as remote from any local or contemporary application. This he now 
proceeds to do in his chapter on Friendship, unaware that if he had fol- 
lowed his original thought he might have honored his friend and saved 
the Discours from its misapplication by those who cared so little for 
the true intent of the author. Eventually, just before the publication 
of his Essais, he learns that it had been used by the Protestants anony- 


% In the ‘‘Post-scriptum” added to the Villey article, Revue d’ histoire littéraire, xu (Oct. 
1906), 737. Pierre Mesnard in his Essor de la philosophie politique au XV Iéme siécle makes 
the pertinent remark (p. 390): ‘‘mais l’on peut justement se demander si cette amitié n’a 
pas été sans nuire a l’ceuvre.” 
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mously, a possibility he might have foreseen in view of the unruly times. 
His resentment and disappointment are too strong to permit him to go 
over his chapter and eradicate references to the Contr’un. All he needed to 
do was to change one sentence at the end and a few phrases at the begin- 
ning.” He did not make the changes, and we can divine from the feeling 
revealed by his hastily added paragraph, the mingling of his admiration 
and his grief and his inability to bring himself to touch the consecrated 
prose tribute to La Boétie. He liked the chapter as it was, the sincere 
movement of ideas between the personal and the general was suitable to 
his intimate sense of fitness, and he preferred to leave the few illogical 
references touching the Contr’un. What he said about his friend was true 
and beyond correction. There are disgust and anger in this attitude, and 
also great reverence. We can enter sympathetically into Montaigne’s 
reactions even if we cannot clear up definitively the mystery of his own 
words on the subject. 

Armaingaud, as we have noted, sees in this disparity an underhanded 
intention: “‘Par le simple rapprochement des. premiéres pages du chapitre 
et de la page finale, l’absence de sincérité éclate aux yeux des moins 
prévenus et la contradiction se voit 4 toutes les lignes.’’” He stresses the 
fact that Montaigne could not say in 1571 that the season was ‘“‘mal- 
plaisante” and plan in the same year to include the Discours in his 
Essais. An obvious answer to this pertinent observation is that Mon- 
taigne was not publishing the Contr’un in that year but merely planning 
for its eventual appearance when the times might be more favorable. 
Again Armaingaud stresses the disparity between the beginning of the 
chapter when Montaigne says he is arranging a frame for a ‘‘discours 
gentil,”” and the end when he refers to it rather slightingly as a “subject 
vulgaire.”** What Armaingaud twists into an undercover procedure 
to hide Montaigne’s conniving with the Protestants appears to most 
scholars as an attempt to protect his friend’s reputation by minimizing 
the import or significance of this particular work in view of his shock 
at its misuse. One exception among students of this matter is Edme 
Champion, who maintains that if Montaigne did not like the Huguenot 


® Montaigne seems to be contradictory in his corrections. In m1, 9, he says: ‘“‘J’ajoute 
mais je ne corrige pas.”” Armaingaud maintains that this did not apply to the 1580 edition 
but rather to the later ones. He comments in Montaigne pamphlétaire, p. 122: “Tl modifie 
et retouche avec le plus grand soin . . . il rature . . . il couvre de suppressions comme de 
surcharges le texte des anciens chapitres de 1580 pour en faire ceux de 1588, puis ceux de 
1588 pour en faire ceux de 1595.” In 1, 12, Montaigne indicates that he tries often to change 
his “‘premiére imagination” in order ‘‘a y mettre un nouveau sens.” Yet the fact remains he 
did not take the trouble to correct the glaring contradiction in 1, 28. 

"In Revue politique et parlementaire, xtvi1 (March 1906), 499. 

* Montaigne pamphlétaire, p. 81. 
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borrowing of the Contr’un he could have protected La Boétie’s name by 
suppressing all references to the work from 1, 28.” 

All this eloquence overlooks the facts that Montaigne had already 
attached his friend’s name to the Contr’un in 1570 and that colleagues in 
Bordeaux knew very well who was its author. Perhaps, indeed, the best 
way to handle this delicate situation was to ignore it, as Montaigne did 
after his slighting reference to the Huguenot appropriation and misuse 
of La Boétie’s work. Such conduct is more in line with what we know of 
Montaigne’s integrity of conduct and character® which could brook no 
“finesse et rouerie”’ in this sincere chapter, and in fact in any matter that 
touched his departed friend. How could such a man exploit under cover 
and anonymously the advantage given him by the sacred trust of his 
dead friend’s MSS? That would be sheer perveristy, disloyalty to the 
memory of his devoted companion of whom he said, “Nous étions la 
moitié de tout.” 

We can add the comforting thought that Montaigne fully achieved his 
purpose of protecting his friend’s reputation, maintaining it aloft and 
free from the market-place of strife and confusion.” Since La Boétie was 
no longer alive to protest against the Protestant theft of his work, 
Montaigne, at the end of 1, 28, says just the things required to set mat- 
ters straight with his contemporaries. As Barrére observes: 


Si la question de l’énigme du Contr’un s’est posée en ce moment pour quelques 
esprits curieux, ce qui est possible puisque Montaigne a cru devoir remettre les 
choses au point, toute hésitation a cessé devant la solenelle affirmation du grand 
philosophe dont les contemporains respectaient le témoignage et la “bonne foy.”’*” 


Indeed Montaigne succeeded far beyond his expectation, since with 
his decision to forego the pleasure of including the Contr’un in his Essais, 
the Discours disappeared shortly from public awareness and its presence 
in a book of Protestant propaganda did not encourage a reading public 
in France. It is related by Tallemant des Réaux that Richelieu on read- 
ing I, 28, was moved to curiosity concerning the Conir’un and requested 


% “Montaigne et les Huguenots,” Reoue bleue, March 23, 1907. Reprinted in Montaigne 
pam phlétaire, pp. 323-333. 

% “En vérité, le mentir est un mauldict vice . . . Si nous en cognoissions l’horreur et le 
poids, nous le poursuivrions 4 feu, plus justement que d’aultres crimes” (1, 9). ‘Je suis 
ennemi des actions subtiles et feinctes et hay la finesse en mes mains, non seulement récréa- 
tive mais aussi proufitable; si l’action n’est vicieuse, la route l’est”’ (1, 20). 

% “Des vivans mesme, je sens qu’on parle tousjours autrement qu’ils ne sont. Et si, a 
toute force, je n’eusse maintenu un amy que j’ay perdu on me !’eust déchiré en mille con- 
traires visages. Je scay bien que je ne lairray aprés moy aucun correspondant si affectionné 
de bien loing et entendu en mon faict comme j’ai esté au sien, ny personne a qui je voulsisse 
compromettre ma peinture” (11, 9). 

7 L’humanisme et la politique, op. cit., p. 2. 
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to see a copy.*® None could be found in any of the bookshops of the rue 
Saint Jacques. Finally an enterprising bookseller, Blaise, better informed 
than others, detached the essay from the Mémoires de l’ Estat de France. 
_ bound it separately, and charged the Cardinal five pistoles. We can ima- 
gine the stateman’s smile as he read the vigorous diatribe against one- 
man rule. It is to be regretted that Vigny’s ignorance of this episode 
prevented him from exploiting it in his Cing-Mars. 

It is interesting to try to analyze Montaigne’s real opinion of the 
Contr’un and what lay behind his bittersweet references to it in 1, 28. 
He must have been struck by its eloquence, its warm youthful vigor, 
and its fervent classical references and quotations. He perceived, no 
doubt with satisfaction, that it is loyal in its mention of the French kings, 
that it fulminates against tyrants but does not preach tyrannicide. Yet 
he might have been perturbed by the fact that assassination is to some 
extent hinted as a solution to despotic rule. La Boétie recited with deliber- 
ate delectation the example of tyrant Sylla visited by young Cato, who 
says: ‘Que ne me donnes vous un poignard? Je le cacherai sous ma robe: 
je entre souvent dans la chambre de Sylla avant qu’il soit levé, j’ay le 
bras asses fort pour en depescher la ville.”*® Yet violence was not de- 
finitely a part of young La Boétie’s scheme, who rather placed his faith 
in passive resistance. But the older Montaigne on rereading the Contr’un 
in 1570 or 1580 could judge its purple passages more impartially, and in 
view of political events at either time decide that its indirect effect could 
only be an incitation to insurrection, possibly murder. This, in fact, has 
been its curious history, as we have noted. Montaigne may have felt 
keenly, as he read between the lines, this vibrant intensity of the ridicule 
heaped upon despots and their minions. To a modern reader there seem 
to be no allusions so obvious that they can be interpreted as effectively 
applicable to the Valois monarchs. But even the remote possibility in 
view of the alarums of the hostile decade must have made Montaigne 
uneasy, aware as he was most intimately of the law-abiding nature of his 
friend whose main principle it was “‘d’obeyr et de se soubmettre tres- 
religieusement aux lois sous lesquelles il estoit nay.” He insists there 
never was a better citizen, which remark gives a resonant echo to his 
_ shock at his discovery that an insurrectionist minority had presumed 
to use the Conir’un in the very way Montaigne dreaded. He must have 
pondered its list of liberators, Harmodius, Aristogiton and others, who 
took great risks to wrest freedom from their tyrants. Instructive of 

% Historiettes, 3rd ed. (Paris, 1862), 1, 433. 

* Armaingaud ed. of the Contr’un, p. 120. Pierre Mesnard’s comment: “‘Le régicide . . . 


est non seulement vertueux mais assuré du succés; on ne saurait y encourager mieux les 
vrais champions de la liberté” (op. cit. n. 14, p. 402). 
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Montaigne’s political attitude are such comments as: “Montaigne est 
contre le régicide, a toujours protesté contre le tyrannicide. . . . Nul ne 
fut plus profondément conservateur. II craint en toutes choses les muta. 
tions qui ébranlent |’état.’”°° And again: “Montaigne, toute sa conduite 
politique le prouve, fut un royaliste convaincu, un citoyen respectueu: 
du pouvoir établi, ami avant tout de la paix et de l’ordre public.’ 
And finally: “Montaigne, au fond, avait quelque peur. II n’était pas 
autrement téméraire et ne se souciait guére de faire le brave. II craignai 
la basse-fosse. Il avait, du reste, une place importante et tenait a con- 
server la large faveur des princes. Avouer, proclamer sa toute grande 
admiration pour le travail d’un réfractaire lui donnait sans doute i 
réfléchir.’”"™ 

This is not to say that for Montaigne kings as such were perfect or 
sacrosanct. He knew how to consider them critically and reduce them to 
ordinary proportions: “‘Vus derriére le rideau, les rois ne sont que des 
hommes du commun et 4 |’aventure plus vils que les moindres de leurs 
sujets dont ils ne différent, par maniére de dire, que par leurs chaus- 
ses.” But this sensible appraisal is very different from the righteous 
indignation of La Boétie against the strutters of power. For Montaigne, 
middle-aged in 1580 and with the wide perspective of his reflective read- 
ings, the youthful essay of his friend may have been a bit disconcerting 
or discordant. The future mayor of Bordeaux, indifferent husband ii 
affectionate father, yet strangely cold and impassive, a person dominated 


by reason rather than pushed by impulse, such a man could conceivably ‘ 


read the Contr’un with a sense of distaste if it had been written by anyone 
else but the one person who had aroused in him the fountain of tender. 
ness. His realization of its enthusiasm might permit him to discard it 
without too much reluctance, especially after others had misused it. 
There would be no bitter sacrifice in this renunciation, already performed 
ten years before at another occasion. There might be only a sense of dis- 
appointment at his inability to carry out a plan fondled for a decade, 
perhaps also a sense of relief at the pretext thus furnished, and most o/ 
all an eager determination not to let his friend’s name get mixed up in 
the religious dissensions by which France was embroiled and which were 


100 C, Aymonier, “Quel est l’auteur du Discours sur la servitude volontaire?” Reow 
historique de Bordeaux, xxxut (Oct. 1939), 153. 

101 Abbé de la V. Monbrun, ‘‘Autour de Montaigne et de la Boétie,” Bulletin historiqu 
et archéologique du Périgord, xxxtv (1907), 437. 

1 Fernand Demeure, ‘‘Montaigne et La Boétie,”” Mercure de France, ccxtv (July, 1933 
206. Pierre Mesnard has an enlightening comment on the ‘‘géne de Montaigne ent: 
Voeuvre et la conduite de son ami. . .” (op. cit., p. 405). 

103 Essais, 1, 42. 
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directly responsible for La Boétie’s premature death. This was a pious 


_ act of devotion that he owed to the preservation of the good name of the 


' lamented La Boétie, of that most unique friend of whom he cannot speak 
' otherwise than in compelling tones of loss and grief. 

There is no indication anywhere in Montaigne’s writings that he ever 
planned to publish the other discourse of his friend, the Mémoire touchant 
PEdit de Janvier 1562, though this analysis of the religious dispute must 
_ have been closer to his own thinking and a more intimate part of his 


' own experience than the political ideas contained in the Contr’un. As 


Plattard observes: 


Il y a tout lieu de croire qu’il n’edit pas désapprouvé les mesures de rigueur des- 
tinées 4 montrer aux mutins qui bravaient la volonté royale la “‘terrible face de 
la justice courroucée.’”’ Quant aux observations et cérémonies de |’Eglise, il avoue 
lui-méme (en 1580) qu’en son adolescence, il inclinait 4 en négliger quelques unes 
et 4 faire peu de cas de celles “qui semblent avoir un visage ou plus vain ou plus 
estrange” (I, 27). Peut-étre rangeait-il dans cette catégorie l’usage du latin aux 
offices ou la vénération des reliques et des images. Plus tard ayant communiqué 
ses opinions 4 des “hommes scavants” il constata que ces choses 14 “‘ont un fon- 


 dement massif et trés solide, et que ce n’est que bestise et ignorance qui nous 


fait les recevoir avec moindre révérence que le reste’’; i] devint, sur cette ques- 
tion, beaucoup plus traditionaliste que La Boétie ne |’était en 1562. 


In his Journal de voyage he notes with satisfaction that German Prot- 
estant sects do not abhor images. At Kempten, “‘ville luthérienne,” he 
meets a pastor named Johannes Tilianus and asks about the figure of 
Jesus in the stained glass window of the “nouveau bAtiment d’orgues.”’ 
_ The pastor informs him that his flock does not object to images that re- 
mind men of the Holy Family provided they are not worshiped. Mon- 
taigne then asks who had removed the old images from the church build- 
ing, whereupon he is told it was not the Lutherans but the Zwinglians, 
' “incités du malin esprit y étoient passés avant eux qui avoient faict ce 
ravage.” 

Although it seems that his mother, brother, and sister were Protestants 
and Montaigne himself had an official title in the household of Henry of 
Navarre, and that of necessity in his judicial duties he frequented many 
who were réformés, there is no reason to think that he ever swerved with 
any strong conviction from the line of traditional Catholicism. Plattard 
| reports: 

Mais lui-méme n’a jamais incliné vers la Réforme parcequ’elle était une innova- 
tion: les risques futurs d’un changement de cette portée lui semblaient devoir 
étre plus considérables encore que les maux et les ruines (ce sont ses expressions) 


4 


‘4 Montaigne et son temps, pp. 72-73. 
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qu’il avait déja produits. Montaigne reste donc catholique. Est-ce a dire que cette 
profession de foi implique une adhésion explicite 4 chacun des dogmes de 1’Eglise? 
Nullement, car il se refuse précisément 4 soumettre ces dogmes 4 |’examen, esti- 
mant qu’il est “impossible d’établir quelque chose de certain de l’immortelle 
nature par la mortelle.” Mais précisément parce que rien ne permet de sortir de 
ces incertitudes sur Dieu, 1’Ame, les fins derniéres, il s’en tient 4 la tradition qui, 
en France, est le Catholicisme.’™ 


His logical instinct rather led him to condemn the Calvinists and the 
disorders they caused. Plattard selects single statements from the Essais, 
places them in sequence under the title of ““Le procés du Protestantisme”: 


Il y a grand amour de soi et présomption d’estimer ses opinions jusque 1a que 
pour les établir, il faille renverser une paix publique et introduire tant de maux 
inévitables et une si horrible corruption de mceurs que les guerres civiles ap- 
portent. . . . Qui se méle de choisir et de changer usurpe I|’autorité de juger et se 
doit faire fort de voir la faute de ce qu’il chasse et le bien de ce qu’il intro- 
duit... .™ 


It is evident that the author of the A pologie de Raimon Sebond is not 
in the slightest fashion a rebel, or even a radical.!” He sees clearly the 
distinction between special desirable reforms and a sweeping revolution. 
The latter always brings more evil in its wake, especially when it is 
waged over the correction of errors ‘“‘contestées et débattables.” In his 
reform of justice he does not seek to change the whole judicial institution 
because of the venality of some judges, but limits his suggestions to the 
doing away with the “question,” torment by fire, water and the boot. 
This sensitivity to torture explains the only sympathetic reference to 
Protestantism he ever wrote, occasioned presumably by his memory 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre. In 11, 11, of the Essais he writes: “Je 
condamne en nos troubles la cause de l’un des partis, mais plus quand elle 
fleurit et quand elle est prospére: elle m’a parfois concilié 4 soy pour la 
voir misérable et accablée.” This movement of sympathy with fellow 
mortals cruelly treated is a natural impluse. More fundamental is his 
sincere condemnation of radicals under any guise. He says in his Raimon 
Sebond, 1, 22: 


1% La Renaissance des lettres en France de Louis XII @ Henri IV (Paris: Colin, 1925), 
p. 194, 

16 Op. cit., p. 194. 

107 The apocryphal story of his death is 4 propos. Monbrun (op. cit., n. 101, p. 439) 
relates: “‘Montaigne sentant venir sa derniére heure, voulut qu’on célébrat la messe dans sa 
chambre, et c’est dans l’effort qu’il fit pour s’agenouiller au moment de I’élévation qu'il 
expira.” Armaingaud has denied this tale (Montaigne pamphlétaire, p. 135), reporting that 
Etienne Pasquier and Pierre Brach are the only contemporaries who have alluded to 
Montaigne’s death in their letters and that neither of them reports this episode. 
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Je suis bien desgodté de la nouvelleté, quelque visage qu’elle porte, et ai raison, 
car j’en ay veu des effets trés dommageables; celle qui nous presse depuis tant 
d’ans, elle n’a pas tout exploicté mais on peut dire avec apparence que par acci- 
dent elle a tout produict et engendré voire et les maux et les ruynes qui se font 
depuis sous elle et contre elle. 


These conservative statements of Montaigne are reminiscent of La 
Boétie’s remarks in the Mémoire on the Edict of January, and furnish 
justification for our belief that the two men saw alike and felt similarly 
about the religious disorders and the practical measures to take in order 
to achieve peace. The way to reform of Catholic practices and to the 
winning over gradually of French dissidents was sufficiently outlined in 
the Mémoire. It is not too hazardous to guess that Montaigne may have 
considered publishing it after 1570, perhaps together with the Contr’un, 
the only format indeed in which it is available today in the Bonnefon 
edition. But the monstrous crime of August, 1572, though it was followed 
by the shocked consciousness of liberal Catholics in France, made over- 
tures toward compromise and unification seem impossible. The civil wars 
had begun with a vengeance, to be ended eventually, as we know now, 
by the extinction of the Valois, the accession of Henry IV, and the procla- 
mation of the Edict of Nantes. This was still a long way off, though 
Montaigne was alive when Navarre came to the throne. In any case, the 
movement of events toward tolerance made La Boétie’s solution increas- 
ingly academic. And so the Mémoire, like the Contr’un, disappeared from 
view. 

We can now read I, 28, with a sense of drama underlying its touching 
references to La Boétie, and we can supply even the reticences that em- 
phasize its lack of sequence or its abrupt change of plan. Montaigne was 
not likely to publish anything in the name of his friend that would give 
encouragement to disorder, or aid and comfort to the fomenters of rebel- 
lion. The censorship laws at Bordeaux could have no preventive effect 
on propaganda since the Swiss border was not too far away, and many 
of the cities of the Midi remained consecutively under Protestant con- 
trol throughout these tormented decades of civil strife. 

A friend, Marc Blanchard, professeur at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 
has sketched in a recent letter a tantalizing possibility. He suggests that 
Montaigne may have submitted his Essais to the Bordeaux printer in- 
tact, with the Contr’un in its planned place in Chapter 29. The printer, 
better informed on current publication, may have called to the attention 
of the essayist the circulation of the Contr’un under Protestant auspices 
in the Aéveille-Matin or the Memoires sur l’Estat de France. Montaigne, 
shocked by the revelation, hurriedly makes the substitution of the son- 
nets which he has only recently recovered, and pastes on his MS a slip 
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containing the explanatory paragraph that now ends the chapter on 
Friendship. Pressure of time and anguish of soul prevent him from going 
over his MS to make the corrections that would eliminate the references 
to the Contr’un, a difficult enterprise seemingly, as the chapter was con- 
ceived as a framework leading to La Boétie’s masterpiece. The necessary 
readjustment would involve for the sensitive author perhaps an entire 
revision of the pages into which he had poured his tenderness and grief. 
He let it go as it was, trusting to the final hastily added paragraph to 
explain and justify the inconsistency. The Paris edition of the Essai; 
merely copied the one at Bordeaux. M. Blanchard’s fascinating recon- 
struction might explain the edition of 1580, but would hardly suffice 
to vindicate the second edition of 1588 with the same chapter ending and 
no corrections. Here one surmise is as good as another, and we have sug- 
gested several related to the sensitivity of Montaigne in matters that 
touched his friend, the only person on earth to whom he was bound 
heart and soul. The success of the Essais was no doubt gratifying to 
Montaigne and Chapter 28, even as it stood, achieved the purpose he 
had fondled, that of immortalizing La Boétie. With this accomplished 
and their precious relationship established as an historic example, occur- 
ing perhaps only once in three centuries, Montaigne could disdain the in- 
consistencies in his chapter that have since received so much attention 
from a few obstinate scholars who insist on explaining the obvious. 
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COURTLY ALLUSIONS IN THE PLAYS OF CALDERON 
By Everett W. HESSsE 


OON after the death of Lope de Vega in 1635 Calderén was recog- 
nized as the foremost playwright of Spain and of the pleasure-loving 


_ court of Philip IV. It was not long before Philip decided to bestow upon 
_ his protégé the coveted order of Santiago. Pope Urban VIII signed the 
pontifical dispensation on April 28, 1637, and from that day on Calderén 


wore the insignia of his newly acquired honor.' But the rise of Calderén 


_ as a court dramatist had begun several years earlier when some of his 
_ plays were being produced in the Salén de las Comedias of the old 
| aleézar? 


Since the sombre alcazar was not suitable for joyous celebrations, 


_ Olivares summoned Juan Gémez de Mara and Giovanni Battista Cres- 
_ cenci to draw up plans for a brighter and more spacious palace to be 
_ located on the grounds near the monastery of San Jerénimo and to be 
_ known as the Buen Retiro.’ The crafty prime minister, mindful of Philip’s 
_ craze for the theater, ordered the erection of a large playhouse in the 


th Ch ihe a 


Buen Retiro, the Coliseo, where most of Calderén’s plays had their 
premiére.* In celebration of the opening of the new palace in 1634, 
Calderén wrote an aulo sacramental, El nuevo Palacio del Retiro: 


' Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca 
(Madrid, 1924), pp. 173-176. In Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar there is a long 


_ speech by Lisardo—pp. 21-23 in Northup, Three Plays by Calderon (New York, 1926)— 
_ which contains many supposedly autobiographical details. Among them is an allusion to 


en aA re enced 


Jnana 








to the campaign in Flanders at the conclusion of which Lisardo (Calder6n?) returned to 
Spain 

. .. por ver si honrarme 

merezco el pecho con una 

de las cruces militares, 

que sobre el oro del alma 

son el més noble realce. 


According to Harry W. Hilborn, A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén dela Barca 
(Toronto, 1938), the date of composition of this play is 1629. If this is correct, does it indi- 
cate that Calderén at that early date was hinting to the King that the honor of the order 
of Santiago was about due? 

* Cotarelo, op. cit., pp. 142, 146, 167-169, 171. For an excellent description as well as a 
diagram of the alcdsar see Carl Justi, Diego Veldsquez and His Times, trans. A. H. Keane 
(London, 1889), pp. 96-104. 

Angel Valbuena Prat, La vida espaniola en la edad de oro (Barcelona, 1943), pp. 254-256. 
Valbuena calls the Buen Retiro a forerunner in refinement of the palace of Versailles of the 
18th century. 

* Cotarelo, passim. For a diagram of the Coliseo see p. 202. Concerning Philip’s passion 
for the theater see Martin Hume, The Court of Philip IV (New York, n.d.), p. 149, n. 1 
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en este Nuevo Palacio, 

que oy es casa de plazer 
donde celebrar mil fiestas 

el Mundo ver4, porque 

la Ley de Gracia es la Reyna 
y el Sol de Justicia el Rey. 


In Maftanas de abril y mayo another allusion is found to the palace of 
the Buen Retiro and its beautiful gardens: 


Esta mafiana sali 

a ese verde hermoso sitio, 

a esa divina maleza, 

a ese ameno parafso, 

a ese Parque, rica alfombra 
del m4s supremo edificio, 
dosel del cuarto planeta, 

con privilegios de quinto, 
esfera en fin de los rayos 

de Isabel y de Felipo. [1, xviii] 


» 
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No expense was spared to make the productions at the Coliseo lavish 
and spectacular.’ The scenic effects, elaborate decorations, and intricate 
stage machinery were in the hands of such capable craftsmen as Cosme 
Lotti, Baccio del Bianco, and others who had to be engineers as well as 


bss 
pol 
. 1. artists.® 
ae Some idea of the lavishness with which Calderén’s plays were staged 
~ may be obtained from the Joa to Los tres mayores prodigios where we 
ics learn that three stages were used: 
h Bes Esta divisién que han hecho 
5 kt estos tres héroes valientes 
: Spree de las tres partes del mundo, 
aed adonde a los tres suceden 
san bof tres maravillas en tres 


teatros, por tres diferentes 
autores, son la comedia 
que aquesta noche ha de verse. 


Th Hartzenbusch, quoting from D. José Pellicer y Tovar’s Avisos Hist6ricos, 
gives a detailed account of the premiére of El mayor encanto amor in 


5 The Marqués de Liche, who was in charge of court productions, spent 120,000 escudos 
for one royal entertainment and 30,000 ducats for another. Cf. Cotarelo, passim, and 
George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (Boston—New York, 1891), m, 481, n. 36. 

6 Further information about Cosme Lotti will be found in Cotarelo’s Sebastidn de Prado 
y su mujer Bernarda Ramirez (Madrid, 1916), pp. 111 ff, 
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the year 1635.’ On this occasion the performance was held on a pool 
in the gardens of the Buen Retiro. The King and his retinue were watch- 
ing the play from gondolas when a sudden windstorm extinguished the 
lights and upset some of the boats. The play was halted and given a few 
days later. 

La fiera, el rayo, y la piedra was performed in 1652 on a grandiose 
scale in celebration of Mariana’s birthday. The Italian artist Vaggio 
took charge of the decorations and scenic effects. The performance was 
given at night and had to be illuminated with many lights. The scenery 
was so complicated and varied that the many changes of scene ran the 
performance to seven hours. The royal family and the court attended the 
premiére while the Consejos and the general public attended on the second 
and third days respectively.* Later the play enjoyed a run of thirty- 
seven days when it played to capacity audiences.°® 

Fieras afemina amor was apparently presented on two stages: 


haré del aire 
retirar las nubes densas, 
corriendo al sol la cortina, 
para que mejor se vean 
a un tiempo entrambos teatros. (loa) 


Although there is evidence (some of it unreliable) that seventy plays, 
or more than half of Calderén’s total output, were performed at the court, 
only about twenty contain allusions to the court of Philip IV, his family 


7 Hartzenbusch, Biblioteca de autores espatioles (Madred, 1848), vir, 385-390, gives the 
date as 1639. Cotarelo, pp. 157-158, gives 1635, which is correct according to the Segunda 
parte (1637), where we read in the list of plays ‘‘El mayor encanto amor, fiesta que se repre- 
sent6 a su Magestad la noche de S. Juan del afio seiscientes y treinta y cinco, en el estanque 
del Real Palacio del buen Retiro.” 

* According to Pfandl, Cultura y costumbres del pueblo espanol de los siglos xvi y xvu. 
Introduccion al estudio del siglo de oro (Barcelona, 1929), p. 230, the fact that the vulgo were 
admitted to the palace to see plays presented there shows the intimacy between people 
and monarch, and is proof of the deep roots of the monarchy in the national consciousness. 
In addition to the theaters there were many other popular pastimes in the reign of Philip 
IV. See José Deleito y Pifiuela, También se divierte el pueblo (Madrid, 1944). 

*Le6n Pinelo, Anales de Madrid (an unpublished MS in the Biblioteca Nacional), 
quoted by Hartzenbusch, xiv, 677b. According to Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piesas de 
teatro que se conservan en el departamento de manuscritos de la Bibioteca Nacional, Segunda 
edici6n (Madrid, 1934), item 1409, this play was performed at the royal palace in Valencia 
by order of ‘‘. . . el Excmo. Sr. D. Luis de Moscoso Ossorio Hurtado de Mendoza Sandoval 
y Roxas, conde de Altamira . . . Virrey y capitan general del Reino de Valencia el dia 4 de 
junio, domingo, de 1690, para celebrar el matrimonio de Carlos II con Dofia Mariana de 
Baviera y de Neoburg.” 
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and relatives.'° The following plays, already discussed in a previous 





10 The edition consulted in the present study is Hartzenbusch, vols. vu, 1x, xu, x1v. The 
information that seventy plays were performed at the court has been derived from severa! 
sources: a) Cotarelo, (Cot.); b) Hartzenbusch, xiv, 661-682 (H); c) the headings of the 
plays published in the first five parts 1636-77 (the Vera Tassis’ edition 1682-91), which 
often indicate that a play was “representada ante sus Magestades” (see my article “The 
Publication of Calder6n’s Plays in the Seventeenth Century,” PQ, xxvii [1948], 32-51); 
d) internal evidence, e.g., the last verses of El postrer duelo de Espana read: 

de cuyas faltas pedimos 
perdén a esas reales plantas. 


El sitio de Breda seems to have been written at royal request, according to the last four 
lines: 

y con esto se da fin 

al Sitio, donde no puede 

mostrarse mds quien ha escrito 

obligado a tantas leyes. 


and e) G. Cruzada Villamil, ‘‘Datos inéditos que dan a conocer la cronologia de las comedias 
representadas en el reinado de Felipe IV, en los sitios reales, en el alcdzar de Madrid, Buen 
Retiro y otras partes, sacados de los libros de gastos y cuadernos de néminas de aquella 
época que se conservan en el archivo del palacio de Madrid” —E/ A veriguador (1871) ,1,8, 9, 
26, 27, 74, 106, 171. It would be interesting to have access to the additional data that this 
latter author refers to on p. 202: “Muchos més datos que éstos, tengo recogidos en el 
Archivo de S.M., que iré publicando coleccionados con mejor orden, para que pueda 
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2 conocerse la cronologéa del Teatro Espafiol en el siglo xvi.” 

1 (1) A secreto agravio, secreta vengansa, Cot. 168; (2) Afectos de odio y amor, u1 (1687), 

Lt- Cot. 308; (3) Agradecer y no amar, v (1682), Cot. 290; (4) El alcaide di st mismo, Averiguador 

ee 107, Cot. 169; (5) Amado y aborrecido, 1x (1691), Cot. 325; (6) Amar después de la muerte, 

ae Averiguador, 73, Cot. 149; (7) Amor, honor y poder, Averiguador, 8-9, Cot. 118; (8) Antes : 
d ea que todo es mi dama, vit (1684), Cot. 280; (9) Las armas de la hermosura, 1x (1691), Cot. ; 
z Gee 327; (10) Auristela y Lisidante, vi (1682), H. 679b; (11) La banda y la flor, Cot. 146; (12) 
: hea Basta callar, v (1682), also internal evidence; (13) Bien vengas, mal, si vienes solo, Averigua- j 
FE bs oes dor 106, Cot. 168; (14) Cada uno para st, Cot. 291; (15) El castillo de Lindabridis, rx (1691), : 
f = Cot. 314; (16) Céfalo y Pocris, rx (1691), H 111, 489; (17) Celos aun del aire matan, vit (1682), 3 

=<) H 679; (18) Con quien vengo, vengo, Cot. 167; (19) El conde Lucanor, Cot. 329; (20) Dar 


tiempo al tiempo, v1 (1682), Cot. 290; (21) Darlo todo y no dar nada, v (1677), vir (1682, 
Cot. 290; (22) Dicha y desdicha del nombre, v1 (1682), H. 679a; (23) Duelos de amor ¥ lealtad, 
Averiguador 27, rx (1691), Cot. 325; (24) Eco y Narciso 1v (1688), Cot. 314; (25) En esta 
vida todo es verdad y todo mentira, 111 (1687), Cot. 310; (26) La estatua de Prometeo, v (1677), 
vi (1682); (27) La exaltacién de la crus, Cot. 280-281; (28) La fiera, el rayo, y la piedra, 111 
(1687), Cot. 290; (29) Fieras afemina amor, v1 (1682), Cot. 324; (30) Fineza contra fineza, 
bet Fe Iv (1672; 1673), rv (1688); (31) Fortunas de Andrémeda y Perseo, v1 (1682), Cot. 293; (32) 
; = oe El galén fantasma, H. 671a; (33) El golfo de las sirenas, 1v (1672, 1674), rv (1688), Cot. 305; 

ae (34) La gran Cenobia, H. 671a; (35) Gudrdate del agua mansa, H. 664, 668b; (36) Gustos y 
disgustos no son mas que imaginacion, Vv (1682), H. 678a; (37) Hado y divisa de Leonido y de 
Marfisa, v (1682), Cot. 341; (38) La hija del aire (Pt. 1), Averiguador 171; m1 (1687), H. 
679b; (39) La hija del aire (Pt. 1), 11 (1687); (40) El hijo del sol, Faetén, rv (1672, 1674), 
Iv (1688), Cot. 313; (41) El hombre pobre todo es trasas, Cot. 119-120; (42) El jardin 
de Falerina, V (1677), v (1688), Averiguador 107, Cot. 169, 280-282; (43) Jsidas Macabeo, 
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article," have been omitted from the present study: (1) El jardin de 
Falerina; (2) El golfo de las sirenas ;(3) El laurel de A polo*;(4) La purpura 
de la rosa. 

Philip IV 


The plays of Calder6n often refer to Philip IV as the planet King. 
In the Ptolemaic concept of the universe the sun is the fourth planet 
and hence Philip IV is also called El Sol."* An example of this concept 
is found in La banda y la flor: 


Y si del planeta cuarto 

es iluminar la esfera 

que toca, el Cuarto Filipo 
fué deste cielo el planeta. 
Hijo del sol y la aurora, 

iba la ms pura estrella 

de cristales amparada, 
guarnecida de vidrieras. [1, v] 


A little further on, Calderén drops the allegory and depicts the King 
as a skilled equestrian riding a sorrel-colored horse—a pose so vividly 
portrayed by the brush of Velazquez: 

Y (aparte la alegoria) 

permite que me detenga 

en pintarte de Filipo 





Cot. 118; (44) El laurel de A polo, 111 (1664), 111 (1687); (45) Luis Péres el gallego, Averigua- 
dor 26, Cot. 131; (46) Las manos blancas no ofenden, vit (1684), H. 674a, b; (47) Mariana 
seré otro dia, H. 673b; (48) Mafianas de abril y mayo, internal evidence; (49) El mayor en- 
canto amor, 11 (1637), 11 (1686); (50) Ei mayor monstruo los celos, 11 (1686); (51) El médico de 
su honra, Averiguador, 26, Cot. 120; (52) El mejor amigo el muerto, Averiguador, 107, Cot. 
107; (53) El monstruo de losjardines, tv (1688), H.682c; (54) Mujer, llora y vencerds, v (1682), 
Cot. 310; (55) Ni amor se libra de amor, 111 (1687), Cot. 314; (56) No siempre lo peor es 
cierto, vit (1684), H. 677b; (57) Para vencer a amor, querer vencerle, vi (1682); (58) El 
pastor Fido, Cot. 325; (59) El postrer duelo de Espana, internal evidence; (60) El puente de 
Mantible, Cot. 146-147; (61) El purgatorio de San Patricio, Cot. 130, n. 2; (62) La purpura 
de la rosa, 111 (1664), 111 (1687); (63) Saber del ma! y del bien, Cot. 131; (64) El secreto a 
voces, VI (1682), H. 679b; (65) El segundo Escipién, vit (1682), Cot. 325; (66) La sefiora y la 
criada, Averiguador, 74; Cot. 168; (67) El sitio de Breda, Cot. 126-128; (68) Los tres afectos 
de amor, vit (1684), Cot. 308; (69) Los tres mayores prodigios, 11 (1637), 11 (1686), Cot. 172, 
325; (70) La vida es suefio, 1 (1685), H. 669b. 

" See my ‘“‘Court References in Calderén’s sarsuelas,” Hisp. Rev., xv (1947), 365-377. 

See also my article, ‘The Two Versions of Calderé6n’s El laurel de A polo,” Hisp. Rev., 
xiv (1946), 213-234. 

18 The Copernican concept of the universe had not been generally accepted in Spain in 
the 17th century. For the attributes of the fourth planet see Alfonso el Sabio, Setenario, ed. 
Kenneth H. Vanderford (Buenos Aires, 1945), pp. 60-62. 

™ See Velazquez, ed. Enrique Lafuente (London—New York: Phaidon, 1943), plate 69. 
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la gala, el brio y destreza 
con que iba puesto a caballo; 
que como este afecto sea 
verdad en mf, y no lisonja, 
no importa que lo parezca. 
Era un alaz4n tostado, 

de feroz naturaleza 

el monarca irracional, 

en cuyo color se muestra 

(la célera disculpando 

del sol que la tez le tuesta) 
que hay estudio en lo feroz, 
y en lo barbaro hay belleza. 


Another favorite pastime of Philip’s was the chase, which again brings 
to mind Veldzquez’s picture of the King in hunting costume:"* 


Es tan 4gil en la caza 

viva imagen de la guerra,'* 
que registra su arcabuz 
cuanto corre y cuanto vuela. 


Philip is next pictured as a lover of the arts: 


Con un pincel, es segundo 
autor de naturaleza. 

Las cl4usulas mds suaves 
de la misica penetra. 

En efecto, de las artes 

no hay alguna que no sepa 
y todas, sin profesién, 
halladas por excelencia. 


Long after Protestantism had been established, Philip was still looked 
upon as a defender of the Catholic faith. In the loa of Calderén’s last 


18 Ibid., plate 79. For other portraits of Philip and his family see plates 28, 35, 63, 64, 65, 
67, 69, 70, 76, 78, 80, 81, 97, 98, 125, 128, 129, 133-137, 148, 149, 150-151. Nortaup in his 
edition of Casa con dos puertas has recovered from the Osuna MS 148 lines dealing with 
Philip IV’s falconry hunt. This lengthy description of the chase was undoubtedly inserted 
by Calderén to curry the King’s favor. Since it retards the action of the play its excision 
from most editions is understandable. 

16 This time-worn concept of the chase as simulated warfare is found also in the Quijote, 
part 1, ch. xxxiv, ed. Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1922), v1, 310: ‘‘La caza es una imagen de 
la guerra... .” In La adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna, attributed to Tirso, the In- 
fante de Arag6n has become so weary of the concept that he remarks: 

No me digas 
que es imagen de la guerra: 
que es vieja civilidad. 


y me cansa. 
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play, Hado y divisa de Leonido y de Marfisa, we find, in the eulogy of 
some of the kings of Spain, a reference to Philip IV: 


Y este 
el grande Filipo Cuarto, 
de la fe escudo y defensa,” 


Isabel de Borbén 


Philip’s first wife, Isabel de Borbén, daughter of Henry IV of France 
and Maria de Medicis, is the rising light of the morning which engenders 
beautiful flowers, especially the fleur-de-lis, emblem of the royal house 
of which she was a descendant. Thus Calderén depicts her in La banda y 
la flor: 

No se vié la primavera 

de mAs flores coronada, 

la luna de mis estrellas, 

que la hermosa lis de Francia, 
seguida de la belleza 

de sus damas, que aun lucfan 
con estar en su presencia. [I, v] 


And further on in the same scene: 


Saliéd, en lugar de la aurora, 
mejor aurora en belleza, 
Isabel en plaustro de oro 
que mil Cupidillos cercan, 
y si es de la aurora oficio 
dar flores, flores engendra 
su hermosura: flores son 
pompas de la lis francesa. 


Baltasar Carlos 


Baltasar Carlos, son of Philip and Isabel, was born on October 17, 
1629.'® On November 4, he was baptized in the Church of St. John near 


? This is a rather belated manifestation of Spain’s ecumenical dream, of ‘‘les espérances 
messianiques” which first centered around Cisneros and later around the person of the 
Emperor: fiet unum ovile ef unus pastor, a dream best expressed by Acufia’s famous Soneto 


_ al rey nuestro senor. Cf. M. Bataillon, Erasme et l’Espagne (Paris, 1937), pp. 63, 75, 243- 
_ 245, 416-417, 463, 537, 682. For a further study of a concept of the Spanish monarchy see 
_ Leopold Von Ranke, La monarguta espaftola de los siglos xvi y xvm, trad. de Manuel 


Pedroso (Mexico, 1946); and José Antonio Maravall, La teoria espanola del estado en el 


| sigloxvn (Madrid, 1944). Another valuable study is by Arco y Garay, La idea de imperio en 
_ Ia politica y la literatura espatolas (Madrid, 1944). 


ee en ne ee ot ee 


18 For an account of a celebration held in the New World on the occasion of Baltasar 
Carlos’ birth see Relacion de las fiestas que el comercio y consulado de los mercaderes de Lima, 
celebra al nacimiento del principe nuestro senor don Baltasar Carlos de Austria (Sevilla, 1632). 
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the palace amid much pomp and ceremony.'® Calderén alludes to this 
ceremony in La dama duende: 


Por un hora no llegamos 

a tiempo de ver las fiestas, 
con que Madrid generosa 
hoy el bautismo celebra 
del primero Baltasar. [1, i] 


The oath of fealty to Baltasar, the new prince of Asturias and heir to the 
throne, was administered on March 7, 1632, in the convent of San Jeréni- 
mo before a glittering array of royalty, clergy, nobles, and representatives 
of foreign countries. Ali Madrid was agog over the ceremonies for the 
long awaited and legitimate successor to the throne. In La banda y la flor 
Calderén has devoted more than two hundred lines to an account of the 
ceremonies: 
Enrique 
Hallé, sefior, a Espafia 

llena de aplausos y fiestas, 

noble afecto de su amor, 

de su lealtad noble muestra. 


Duque 
Bien ha declarado, antes 
el deseo que la lengua, 
que fué la causa de tanto 
aplauso la jura excelsa 
del primero Baltasar, 
principe infante, que 
sea hijo del alba y del sol, 
rayo de luz y belleza. [1, v] 


At dawn a clouded sky hid the sun in obeisance to the one who was 
‘“thijo del sol.’’ A platform had been erected at the foot of the main altar 
of the Church of the Transfiguration. At the left and flanked by prelates 
of the church, ambassadors, and members of the Consejos sat the King 
and Queen. On the other side sat the grandees and nobles. Calderén 
does not tell us who they were: 
a nadie nombro, 
que aqui es la lisonja ofensa.” 


19 For an account of the baptism see Hume, pp. 210-211. 

20 A list of those present together with a full account of the event is to be found in 
Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza, Convocacion de las cortes de Castilla y iuramento del principe 
D. Baltasar Carlos (Madrid: Imprenta del reyno, 1632). 
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Don Carlos and Don Fernando, brothers of Philip IV, were the first to 


- swear obedience to the young prince. Calderén, in referring to them, 


states that the sun did not appear: 


Porque en Carlos y en Fernando 
los dos luceros se ostentan, 
hermanos del sol hermosos 

que a sus rayos se alimentan. 


Calder6n next describes the street procession of the royal party, and the 
mélange of colorful uniforms and costumes: 


y salgamos donde espera 
Madrid, iris ya divino, 
todas las calles cubiertas 
de una bella confusién, 
de una confusa belleza, 
haciendo campos y mares 
las plumas y las libreas. 


The proud tradition of past military conquests and glorious literary 
achievements are to be the legacy of Baltasar Carlos: 


Oh felice ta, oh felice 

otra vez y otras mil sea, 
Imperio, en quien el primero 
triunfo son armas y letras.” 


Marta, sister of Philip IV 


Early in October of 1629, the Prince of Guastalla, a representative 


_ of the King of Hungary, had come to Madrid to ask for the hand of 


aie 


Marfa on behalf of his monarch. The customary brilliant festivities took 


' place once again.” The following year on the day after Christmas Marfa 
' left Madrid and on February 26, 1631, she was married to Ferdinand III 
_ of Hungary. In Mejor esté que estaba Calder6n alludes to her reception: 


3 
£ 
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Ya sabes las grandes fiestas 
que Alemania, agradecida 
de su gloria a la fortuna 
como al cielo de sus dichas, 


* We find this same thought re-echoed twenty-five years later on the occasion of the 


birth of another prince, Felipe Préspero: 








Que le dé su nombre 

el cuarto planeta, 

porque cuarto y quinto 

goce armas y letras. E/ laurel de A polo, loa 7 
= Hume, pp. 209-210. 
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previno al recibimiento 

de la gallarda Maria, 

feliz infanta de Espafia 

y reina feliz de Hungrfa. [r1, i] 


On December 22, 1634 Marfa gave birth to a daughter, Mariana, who 
was to be the second wife of Philip IV. In Guérdate del agua mansa 
Calderén again refers to Marfa: 

Deudora Alemania estaba 

a Espafia de la mAs rica, 

de la m4s hermosa prenda, 

desde el venturoso dia 

que Maria, nuestra infanta, 

generosamente altiva, 

trocé la espafiola alteza 

por la majestad de Hungria. 


Mariana 
Three years after the death of his first wife, Isabel de Borbén, in 1644, 
Philip made plans to wed Mariana, his niece, the daughter of Maria 
and Ferdinand of Hungary. When confirmation of the marriage plans 
was received at Madrid, the customary tumultuous celebrations took 
place. In the play La exaltacién de la cruz, performed at the palace in 
1648, Calderén alludes to the coming of Mariana: 
No cantéis ms, que aunque bien 
concuerda vuestra armonfa 
con el gusto y la alegria 
en que mis dichas se ven, 
esperando cada instante 
ser duefio de la divina 
belleza de mi sobrina 
Eudocia; [t, vii] 


When Mariana left Hungary in 1648 to become the queen consort of 
Philip IV, her father Ferdinand accompanied her with great pomp and 
ceremony as far as Trent: 

Ferdinando, rey de Hungria 

y Bohemia, {nclito joven, 

que no vanamente aspira 

que heredada la elecci6n, 

Roma su laurel le cifia, 


% An account of the festivities is to be found in Relacion de las fiestas que ha avido en la 
corte de Espana por las nuevas felices de la confirmacion de los casamientos de Su Magestad 
(Madrid: Iuan Manudo Bosque, 1649). 
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en nombre del Rey con ella 

se desposa, y ejercita 

tan amante sus poderes, 

que sin perderla de vista, 

hasta Trento la acompafia 

con la pompa més lucida, 

con el fausto ms real 

que vid el sol. Gudrdate del agua mansa, 1, ix 


Calder6n describes the dazzling welcome given to Mariana in Madrid 
in over two hundred lines in Gudrdate, Act 1, scene ix. The King had 
postponed the wedding longer than he intended, for Mariana was still 
very young: 

Después de capitulado 

el Rey, que mil siglos viva, 

se dilataron las bodas 

mas tiempo del que queria 

la ansia de los espaifioles. 


Calder6én observes that she was just about fourteen years old (que 
apenas catorce abriles; 1, 9) when she arrived at Denia in 1649: 


Fué causa a la dilacién 

esperar que la festiva 

tierna edad de la nifiez 
creciese, hasta ver que hoy pisa 
de la juventud la margen. 


The new queen had to wait in Milan for several days until the storm at 
sea had abated. Her fleet of forty galleys did not stop at French ports 
because of the hostility then existing between the two countries. However, 
the French were waiting for the opportunity to welcome her: 


porque en las enemistades 

de las coronas, militan 

en la campafia las armas, 

y en la paz la cortesfa. 

¥ asf, con salvoconducto 
general en sus milicias, 
Francia esperé a nuestra reina. 


In act m1, scene iii, of the same play more than two hundred and fifty 
lines are devoted to an account of the festivities held in Madrid in honor 
of the new queen: 


Y asi de la antigiiedad 
tomando Madrid aquella 
parte festiva, y dejando 
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la gentilica depuesta, 
us6 el regocijo sélo, 
mejorando ilustre y cuerda : 
el rito, pues que fué dando gE. 
al cielo gracias inmensas 
de sus dichas, cuyas voces, 
variamente lisonjeras, 
fueron el epitalamio™* 
que Espaiia canté6 contenta, 
a en mfisica, que es confusa, 

i ms dulce, si no ms diestra. 





The account of Mariana’s entry into the capital is continued in act 11, 








ret scene xiv, where it occupies almost two hundred lines. A great triumphal 
fax arch had been erected on the Prado, and pyramids and columns had 
Ce been set up in the principal streets of Madrid: Ee 
cS Todas las vimos, porque 
Si wend transcendiendo por las vallas 
: = see fingidas de jaspe y bronce, 
= llegamos adonde estaba 
ae en el Prado un arco excelso 
~ i que 2. las nubes se levanta. 
=~ Pues casi desde este arco 
ac se corrieron dos barandas 
ee de bichas y de columnas, 
Cc. que empezandose desde altas 
Soa, piramides, prosiguieron 
r~ hasta que en otras rematan. 
Fok 
e 2 In 1651 Calder6n wrote Darlo todo y no dar nada to commemorate 


the birthday of the new queen, Mariana.* The following year, La fiera, 
el rayo y la piedra was written for her birthday. In the mdscara following 
the play there is an allusion to a male heir to the throne: 
...y sea 
para ver en vuestros reinos 
la dichosa sucesién 
que aguardan nuestros afectos. 


ER 





| And later: 
Vuestras son, 0 Mariana, 
las ansias y deseos, 
de que las esperanzas 
lleguen a ser efectos. i A 


* A work entirely in prose by Joseph Pellicer de Ossau Salas y Tovar, Alma de la gloria de 





a Espafia, epitalamio al rey nuestro sefhor (Madrid: Gregorio Rodriguez, 1650), commemorates 
the marriage of Philip and Mariana. 
4 % Cotarelo, p. 290. 
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After the death of her husband Philip IV (el Sol) in 1665, Mariana 
was to make up for the loss of the “sun.” In the loa to Fieras afemina 
amor, written in 1669, we read: 


quiso que naciese en el 

Sol, que m4s que él resplandezca; 
y asi, nacié Maria-Ana 

a suplir del sol la ausencia. 


Ten years later Calderén received three hundred ducats for a /oa and 
emendations to the play El hijo del sol, Faetén, which was presented at 
the Buen Retiro on the occasion of the Queen mother’s birthday.” 


Margarita 


On July 12, 1651 a daughter Margarita was born to Philip and Mari- 
ana. The following year, in the mdscara to La fiera, el rayo y la piedra, 
Calderén refers to the infanta in the following verses: 


Vuestros son, Margarita, 
los rendidos desvelos 

que de servir tuvimos, 

y de acertar tenemos. 

Los afios que mandasteis 
que aplauda nuestro afecto, 
no han menester mas dfas, 
pues es cualquiera vuestro; 
que todos son del sol, 

y sol cuyos reflejos 

la esfera de dos mundos 
alumbra en dos imperios 
pues todos son del alba, 

y alba, de cuyo bello 
llanto, la Margarita 

es perla sin ejemplo. 


Eco y Narciso, written in 1661, contains many thinly veiled references 
in the early part of act one to Margarita on the occasion of her tenth 
birthday: 

Pues Eco, en él, zagala la mas bella 
que vié la luz de la mayor estrella, 
de humana da floridos desengafios, 
un circulo cumpliendo de sus afios. 


And further on: 


A pediros albricias he venido 
y a daros hoy un pésame cumplido: 


** Ibid., p. 328. 
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las albricias, porque Eco a la florida 
fiesta hoy de sus afios nos convida, 

y con su vanidad hacer promete 

a todos un opfparo banquete. 

y el pésame, porque (idolor extrafio!) 
otro no nos har& desde aquf a un afio. 


Eco’s birthday is, of course, really Margarita’s: 
A los afios felices de Eco, 
divina y hermosa deidad de las selvas, 
feliz los sefiale el mayo con flores, 
ufano los cuente el sol con estrellas. 


Bato, the gracioso, gives her a bit of humorous advice: 


Mi lengua no te aconseja 
vivir tanto; que es error, 
pues morir moza es mejor, 
que no llegar a ser vieja. 


Felipe Préspero 


At long last a male heir to the throne, Felipe Préspero, was born to 
the weary and aged King on November 28, 1657. This event was the 
signal for demonstrations of unrestrained joy. For almost a month 
Madrid echoed to the noisy celebrations and festivities.2”7 Calderén was 
commissioned to write Los ives afectos de amor in honor of the first birth- 
day of Felipe Préspero. 

Charles II 


Philip’s death in 1665 left the government in the hands of his imbecile 
son, Charles, at the age of four. As usual Calderén was called on to write 
a play in commemoration of the King’s birthday in 1669 and in the Joa 
to Fieras afemina amor there is a reference’ 


a los felices afios 
del Aguila suprema.** 


And further on: 
Viendo que es hoy el dia 
que su natal celebran, 


27 For an account of these fiestas see Hume, pp. 456-462. See also Relacion de las fiestas 
que la ciudad de Huesca de el reyno de Aragon ha hecho al nacimiento del principe nuestro 
sefior D. Felipe Prospero (n.p., n.d.). An account of the festivities in a Spanish colony 
(probably Naples) is in Feste celebrate per la nascita del prencipe di Spagna (n.p., n.d.). 

8 Another allusion to the coat of arms of the House of Hapsburg is found in Gudrdate del 
agua mansa, I, ix: 

EI cuarto planeta diga 
que imperial 4guila es. 
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llevar pretende a todos 
la loa de la fiesta. 


Since the queen-mother’s birthday came in the same month (Decem- 
ber), it was fitting for Calderén to allude to it also: 


y todos digfis en voces diversas 

que Carlos Segundo ofrece a su Madre, 

pues ella admitié de sus afios la fiesta, 

esta fiesta también a sus afios, 

que cumplen y gocen edades eternas. 
Fieras afemina amor, loa 


Mariana, the queen-mother, ruled as regent until Charles was declared 
of age in 1675. Her daughter Margarita at this time was empress of 
Germany, and Calderé6n refers to both daughter and mother in the follow- 
ing excerpt about the phoenix: 


Luego si afectos de amor 

son los que a todos alientan, 

y el amor llama que nace 

hija y madre de sf mesma, 

en festejo de afios 

nadie hay que pueda 

asistir como el ave 

que los renueva. Fieras afemina amor, loa 


This bond of affection that unites mother and daughter also unites 
mother and son: 

Y viendo, que era de Carlos 

el obsequio, fué advertencia, 

anticipando en sus afios 

la ventura que se espera, 

dejar yo pasar el dfa, 

puesto que siempre se queda 

a ser mfo, porque fuese 

a dos luces la fineza, 

como amante de su madre 

y galdn de su belleza. Fieras afemina amor, loa 


Calder6n takes advantage of the opportunity to re-echo his praises of the 
House of Hapsburg as the arbiter of peace and war, and the defender of 
the faith in far-off lands:** 


29 See note 17. In the Joa to Fieras afemina amor we find more references to ‘‘Catholic” 


rulers: 
pues sea, 
si esa no es prerogativa, 
ser su signo el leén, empresa 
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2No es el austro de quien vino 

el Rey? Las sagradas letras, 

2No cantan el Rey del austro? 
éNo es quien de Jano las puertas 
abre a la guerra y la paz, 

4rbitro de paz y guerra, 

como de tierras y mares? 

2No es el que la fe sustenta 

en remotos climas? Fieras, loa 


When Charles reached the age of sixteen on December 6, 1677, Calde- 
r6n wrote El segundo Escipién, in which he lauds the new King as a second 
Scipio in the concluding verses of act three: 

Quitad, apartad; que ya 

no es tiempo de desatinos, 
no, sino de que mudando 

el cAntico su sentido, 

puesto que Fortuna y Fama 
tienen ya el velo corrido 

al segundo Scipié6n, 

espafiol César invicto, 

digan que el Segundo Carlos. 


In Duelos de amor y lealtad performed at the palace in 1678 the con- 
cluding verses hail Charles IT as 
el poderoso Alejandro 
magno, augusto, heréico César, 
hijo de Filipo el Grande. 
i Viva, reine, triunfe, y venza! 


El laurel de Apolo, which had been written in honor of the birth of 
Felipe Préspero, was re-worked from one act to two and performed on 
the saint’s day of Charles II, November 4, 1678, ‘“‘con sorprendentes 
decoraciones.””*° Another play, Las armas de la hermosura, was performed 
at the palace on the King’s birthday in the same year.*° 

On March 3, 1680, Calderén’s last play, Hado y divisa de Leonido y de 
Marfisa, was presented before Charles II and Dofia Maria Luisa at the 





de los catélicos reyes 
de Espafia. 
And again: 
pues 
es mi signo pura, honesta 
virgen, empresa también 
de sus catélicas reinas. 
» Cotarelo, p. 327. 
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Coliseo del Retiro. The sobriquet of “‘deseado” that is associated with 
Charles II is found in the /oa of this play: 
y de quien desciende Carlos 


segundo, heredero suyo, 
por renombre el Deseado. 


Marta Luisa 


When Charles II reached his eighteenth birthday in 1679 he married 
Dofia Marfa Luisa de Orleans. Calder6n’s play Ni amor se libra de amor 
was performed on December 3, when the new queen arrived in Madrid. 
The following year Charles II ordered Calderén to write a play especially 
for her. It was Hado y divisa de Leonido y de Marfisa, in which he praises 
the queen in the following terms: 

La azucena de flores 
reina divina, 

" ya lo ha dicho en las sefias 
de Maria Luisa. loa 


Marta Antonia 


Marfa Antonia, the daughter of Margarita, infanta of Spain and em- 
press of Germany, and her husband Leopold I," was born on January 
18, 1669. Amado y aborrecido, written a number of years before, was 


performed on January 18, 1676 to celebrate the birthday of the Arch- 
duchess. Two years later we find her mentioned in Fieras afemina amor: 


La florida aurora tierna 

de la hermosa Maria Antonia 
tan peregrina, tan bella, 

que hija de la Margarita 

se califica de perla. loa 


La purpura de la rosa, of earlier vintage, was repeated on her birthday 
in 1680. 

After Calderén received the signal honor of the order of Santiago in 
1636, he became a member of the King’s household. He spent a large 
part of his time in court circles moving from the palace to the Pardo, 
the Escorial, La Zarzuela, and Aranjuez.* It is understandable, therefore, 
that he should write many plays for the entertainment of his royal 
patron. 


" El conde Lucanor was performed at the palace June 9, 1680, on the birthday of Leopold 
I (Cotarelo, p. 329). 

* Cotarelo, p. 328. 

* A study of court life at Madrid is to be found in Deleito y Pifiuela’s Sélo Madrid es 
corte (Madrid, 1942). 
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In 1651, when he became a priest, he divided his literary activity be- 
tween plays for the amusement of royalty and two auéos a year for the 
city of Madrid.“ The majority of Calderén’s plays written after 1651 
were mythological in character and were often accompanied by music. 
This type of play was best suited to his flights of poetic fancy and at the 
same time provided greater freedom of expression for the creative and 
inventive genius of artists, engineers, and musicians. These plays were 
truly court luxuries much in the manner of the operas of Quinault and 
Lulli, the most admired poet and composer team of the French capital. 
The brilliancy and lavishness of these spectacles with their intricate stage 
machinery, elaborate scenery, and gorgeous costumes made the Spanish 
court one of the most dazzling of all Europe. 

Calderén seems to have been impervious to the grossly immoral con- 
duct of his patron, the King, whose escapades were a matter of common 
gossip and whose government was morally corrupt and financially bank- 
rupt. In all his plays one does not find a word against the vice and in- 
trigues of the court.* 

Unlike the other dramatists of the siglo de oro, Calder6n was a courtier 
poet, and something of a sycophant and a toady who fawned on royalty 
to curry its favor, perhaps because he knew on which side his bread was 


* Moreto in La ocasién hace al ladrén (c. 1666-67) alludes to the time when Calderén was 
writing only for royal amusement: 
Don Pedro 
Ygqué hay de comedias nuevas 
en Madrid? 
Don Manuel 
Muy pocas vemos, 
sino cual y cual de alguno, 
que por superior precepto 
escribe ‘para Palacio; 
pero con tal alto acierto 
de novedad, que parece 
se est& excediendo a si mesmo. 
Don Pedro 
Ese es Calderén. 


Don Manuel 


Sin duda; 
que solo puede su ingenio 
ser admiraci6n de cuantos 
bebieron el sacro aliento. [1, v] 
35 A case has been made for Tirso as a plitical and social reformer by Ruth Lee Kennedy, 
“La prudencia en la mujer and the Ambient that Brought it Forth,” PMLA, txu (1948), 
1131-90. 
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buttered.” He was also something of an opportunist fitted both by tem- 
ent and ability to write plays as the King commanded. The death 
| of Lope in 1635 left the door to success wide open to Calderén alone. 
_ By that time Tirso was no longer writing for the stage, and Ruiz de Alar- 
' cén was not composing the type of play which Philip would relish. 

Calder6n’s allusions to the members of the King’s family frequently 
center around some special event such as royal births, weddings, and 
saint’s days. Just as Velazquez was the court painter, who has given us 
portraits of Philip, his family, and his entourage, so Calderén was the 
- court dramatist who has given us verbal pictures of some of the rulers and 
their families of seventeenth-century Spain. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


% M. A. Buchanan, ‘“‘Culteranismo in Calderén’s La vida es sueto,” in Homenaje ofrecido 
a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1925), 1, 545, raises this interesting point: ‘One cannot help 
wondering whether Calderén was chosen court dramatist because of his style, or his style 
_ was the result of his appointment.” On the basis of the evidence presented in this study 
_ isit not reasonable to conclude that Calderén was chosen court dramatist because he knew 
how to win the King’s favor by his flattery, and, having once become aware of the mon- 
arch’s weakness for it, the dramatist continued in this vein because he knew his future 


_ would be secure? 
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2 Storia della letteratura italiana, vol. 01, 15th ed. (Milan, 1946), c. 16: ‘Altri si proposero 
d’arricchire la lirica di nuove forme metriche e si volsero all’imitazione dell’antico. |) 
Trissino, !’Alamanni e qualche altro vollero riprodurre la testura dell’ode pindarica in certe 





THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ODE ial 

By Epwarp WILLIAMSON , 

CT is generally recognized that during the central third of the sixteenth & 1 

century there occurred a shift of thought so considerable as to place 

Ariosto and Tasso in two separate moments of intellectual history. The v 

critical activity of the period was focussed upon the elaboration of Aris. § tt 

totle’s Rhetoric and Poetic into a complex system of regulations; its th 

poetic activity was characterized by the emergence of forms patterned § re 

on classical models. The most striking of these, because the most diver. Bh 

‘7 gent from previous forms, is the ode. id 

5 Current scholarly opinion interprets this imitation of classic verse § is 

Sx as a copying by rule and measure of the prosodic pattern, a deployment sk 

c of form, in the most external and mechanical sense of the word, unac- 

cs companied by any concern with content. This doctrine of formalism is § tl 

> applied with unequivocal finality to the ode. > he 

; - “ : Si parfait que fat l’art de Pétrarque, il ne pouvait suppléer de tout point al’imi F ™ 

‘ c tation classique. Le Trissin et L. Alamanni essayérent de ressusciter—sans suc- th 

Pia cés, est-il besoin de dire?—1’ode pindarique, en des “canzoni” dont les stances 3, Bf 

] - 6, etc., présentaient une structure différente des stances 1, 2, 4, 5, etc., dans le Ww 

| = cee but de reproduire la “strophe,” |’ “antistrophe,” et 1’ “épode” de la lyrique B pe 

b a grecque. Mieux inspiré, Bernardo Tasso inaugura les strophes courtes, de quatre th 

‘3 e 35 ou cing vers généralement inégaux, qui correspondaient assez bien, au moins pour pl 

eS les yeux, aux strophes agiles d’Horace; et ce fut l’origine de |’ode italienne. -- 

6 = Such is the statement of H. Hauvette.' Subsequent scholars have added . 

: #: details of historical fact to Hauvette’s account; none has reconsidered ,. 

& b+ his assumption that the ode originates in imitation of verse form. On - 

Bf + the contrary, V. Rossi,? F. Flamini,*? and G. Toffanin‘ are in accord that Yin 

Pe SS ' Littérature italienne (Paris, 1932), p. 247. P 
i 
H 
i 
ees 





loro canzoni composte di strofe, antistrofe, ed epodi (0 ballate, controballate, e stanse). Pii - 
felicemente Bernardo Tasso, cui si devono anche altri esperimenti metrici, tentd—ed ebbe bs. 
alcuni seguaci—l’ode oraziana nelle sue Odi e ne’suoi Salmi, componendo ogni poesia di se 
brevi strofe rimate e misti di settenari ed endecasillabi e imitando il Venosino anche nei a 
soggetti, nei collegamenti logici delle stanze e nell’uso delle digressioni.”” 
d 3 Il Cinguecento (Milan, 1901), p. 192: ‘‘Invece, l’imitazione tentata dal Trissino stesso B , 
: in tre sue canzoni composte di strofe, antistrofe ed epodi, falli interamente . . . lo tentd con a 
pid sentimento d’arte Luigi Alamanni ne’suoi Inni . . . chiamando italianamente ballate, 
controballate e stanze le parti dell’ode pindarica . .. Meno ardito e pid felice (ma gli : ne 
nocque la languidezza dello stile e del verso) fu Bernardo Tasso nelle 55 Odi ch’egli com- F spi 





i 4 pose, alla maniera oraziana, di brevi strofe uguali.” 
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' the contribution of the odists was the adding of “‘nuove forme metriche 


alle tradizionali.” With the single exception of an essay by Carducci in 
1902,5 every discussion of the origin of the ode assumes that the shift to 


' that genre was rapid, simple, and motivated by concern with external, 


' mechanical form. 


This appears, @ priori, open to doubt. Other developments of Italian 


| verse reflect and follow a change in conception of the subject matter: 
| the dolce stil novo is a style molded to a new way of thinking about love; 
the replacement of the laisse by the oltava rima is consequent upon a 


reformation of the chivalric material; the emergence of Cesarotti’s 


» hendecasyllable in Alfieri’s verse attends a conceptual evolution. A 


' close examination of the facts will show that the development of the ode 


- is slow, complex, and primarily concerned with content, only afterwards 
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shaping a form to the newly conquered matter. 

The form and content of subsequent Italian lyric were established by 
the Canzoniere of Petrarch. The history of Petrarchism need not be re- 
hearsed here, but its canon embraced both the set of feelings which pro- 
vide its content and the specific forms (sonetto, canzone, ballata) in which 
they had found expression; and its domination of the lyric imagination 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is the fundamental fact against 
which the rise of classical imitation must be viewed. This classicism ap- 
pears in measurable quantity as early as 1506, and its appearance is in 


_ the content, not the form, of poetry. In that year Benedetto Gareth 
' published his Endimione. It contained nothing but sonetti, canzoni, and 





4 Il Cinquecento, 2nd. ed. (Milan, 1947), p. 507, of Bernardo Tasso: “‘Cresciuto fra |’al- 


i largarsi del classicismo volgare non osd cimentarsi con Pindaro come il suo Alamanni, ma 


fu anch’egli, nel derivare, attivissimo, e mise insieme cinquantacinque odi e trenta salmi di 


metro approssimativamente oraziano (strofe di cinque versi di endecasillabi e settenar 
' rimati).” 


5 “Dello svolgimento dell’ode in Italia,” in Prose di Giosue Carducci (Bologna: Zanichelli, 


a 1933), pp. 1392-93: “‘E appunto su lo scorcio del secolo decimoquinto vennero a manifes- 


tarsi come i primi segni di una contaminatio della poesia classica con la medioevale, o pid 


~ veramente della poesia latina con la toscana. Sarebbe nova e curiosa indagine cercare 


questo procedimento, massime nella lirica. Come la canzone toscana con i suoi piedi e le 
volte, con la fronte e la sirima, avrebbe potuto adattarsi e combaciare alla breve agile 
nervosa strofe melica? come la canzone di Dante e del Petrarca tutta adorazione di spirito 


 avrebbe potuto consonare all’ode che spirava gli ardori di Lesbo, all’elegia suffusa dei vezzi 
_ del’etaire liberte? come la canzone concione del Petrarca avrebbe accolto la sacra cantante 
~ processione del coro pindarico? Forse da cotesto costringimento, da cotesto continuato 
_ abito d’infingimento, é la lontana origine di quel po’ d’innaturale e discorde e sforzato che si 
+ sente nel linguaggio della lirica italiana . . . Con lui [Cariteo] s’incomincia veramente la 


serie di quelle canzoni, che nelle forme della stanza, come furono finite di fermare dal 
Petrarca, accolgono una contenenza strana di concetti, di sentimenti, d’imaginazioni, e gli 


t spiriti e le movenze, e, direste, le credenze dell’ode e dell’elegia greca e latina.” 
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ballate, none of them showing the slightest divergence from traditional 
form. But considerably more than half of the poems are, wholly or in 
substantial part, paraphrases of Propertius, Catullus, Ovid, Vergil, 
Lucretius, and Seneca. Let one example suffice: 


S’alcun conforto al misero é concesso 
tra li gravi tormenti, che sostene 
ne la vita mortal, colma d’affani, 
é quando vede e pensa fra sé stesso, 
ch’egli é benegno e pio, né gli sovene 
d’avere in alcun tempo usati inganni. 
Prendi, dunque, alma, ardir; ché se molti anni 
alberghi in questo cor, pien di tormento, 
potrai goder la gloria pid perfetta, 
che vien da mente retta... 

Ma tu che’l ciel governi e mare e terra, 
se pur pieta ti stringe di mortali, 
e se ad alcun giamai porgesti aita 
nel fin de la sua vita; 
a me miser soccorri in tanti mali 
e togli dal mio cor gli ardenti strali. 

Per me non cheggio omai mercede alcuna, 
canzon, de la mia Luna; 
ma prego il ciel che presto ambi duo toglia, 
lei di molestia, e me d’acerba doglia.® 


Siqua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 

nec sanctam violasse fidem, nec foedere in ullo 
divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines, 

multa parata manent in longa aetate, Catulle, 
ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. . . 

O dii, si vestrum est misereri, aut si quibus umquam 
extremam iam ipsa in morte tulistis opem, 

me miserum aspicite; et, si vitam puriter egi, 
eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi. . . 

Non iam illud quaero, contra me ut diligat illa .. . 

ipse valere opto et tetrum hunc deponere morbum. 
O dii, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea.’ 


After the appearance of Gareth’s work there was continuously in the 
stream of lyric production this classic admixture, and although the form 


* Canz. Iv, vv. 1-10, 56-64. 

7 Catullus, Eleg. txxvi, vv. 1-6, 17-20, 25-26. The parallels are examined at length in 
Erasmo Pércopo, Le Rime di Benedetto Gareth (Naples, 1892), Parte prima, pp. Ixxxiii ff., 
from which the example above is taken. 
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of sonnet or canzone remains undisturbed, it is easy to distinguish the 
poems which conform in spirit to the trecento, like those of Sannazaro, 
Ariosto, Bembo, and Molza, from those whose concepts, feelings, and 
inner movements derive from Greek or Latin elegies and odes, like 
Tasso’s ‘‘Lascia, musa, le cetre e le ghirlande”’ or Caro’s “‘Venite all’om- 
bra de’gran gigli d’oro.”” When Castelvetro began his criticism of 
the latter, “Non avrebbe detto il Petrarca...,” he was criticizing 
more than vocabulary; Petrarch would not have said the word because 
he would not have employed the concept. 

Lying side by side with this classic infiltration of the content of tradi- 
tional verse forms, but not crossing it, is a line of experimentation with 
reproduction of classic meter. The method was arbitrarily to assign a 
quantity to Italian syllables and then to reconstruct classic verse and 
strophe patterns, letting the arsis fall where the rhythm required without 
regard to grammatical accent. It seems to have been first employed by 
Leon Battista Alberti to cobble the rough hexameters of his Di A miciszia. 
Similarly constructed hexameters and sapphics appear in some entries 
for the Certame coronario of 1441 and in the slightly later work of Niccold 
Cosmico and Galeotto del Carretto. In 1539 Claudio Tolomei issued his 
Versi e regole della nuova poesia toscana, in accordance with whose pre- 
cepts he and his followers, Antonio Ranieri, Dionigi Atanagi, and Annibal 
Caro, produced a considerable body of work. This development is con- 
cerned purely and simply with form. Three facts connected with it bear 
on an inquiry into the origin of the ode. It remained a curiosity and did 
not become an integral part of the Italian verse tradition. The content 
of these rigidly classicized envelopes was not necessarily classical; even 
on so Ciceronian a theme as friendship Leonardo Dato produced a 
Scena remarkably trecentistic in tone, and the lyrics of the Tolomeists 
frequently embodied a Petrarchistic sentiment. The odists sharply 
distinguished their own work from that of the meter copyists.® 

The development of the ode is embedded in a context of Italian adap- 
tations of other classical forms. Although the history of each cannot be 
here attempted, enough of the courses taken by certain genres must be 
sketched so that they may stand as a corrective to artificial isolation of 
the ode. 

The epic. Naturalization of the Greco-Latin epic was the overshadow- 
ing concern of sixteenth-century Aristotelianism. The problem of form 


8 In October 1533 Bernardo Tasso sent Girolamo della Rovere ‘‘tre Ode alla Oraziana, 
alla Oraziana dico, non quanto a’numeri del verso (perch? questa nostra lingua non lo 
supporta). . . .” In the preface to the odes in the 1560 edition he terms them ‘‘queste mie 
ode & hinni fatti ad imitatione de’buoni Poeti Greci, e Latini; non quanto al verso, il 
quale in questa nostra favella é impossible d’imitare . . . 
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and content is here one of elements more subtly interfused than in the 
lyric, and the term form to a considerable degree shifts its meaning. The 
more important formal elements of so large a genre are architectural 
rather than prosodic. Classicism had entered the content of narrative 
poetry at a time when it was written in offava rima;* blank verse had 
appeared as the instrument of tragedy.'° The application of this verse 
form to a content classicized as much as possible in subject matter and 
structural machinery constitutes the individuality of the cinquecento 
epic. 

Tragedy. In tragedy the struggle is between the Greek form advocated 
by Trissino, with its interspersed choruses and absence of division into 
acts, and the Senecan form carried to victory by Giraldi. If the choruses 
be discounted, verse pattern counts for little; both sides employ the 
endecasillabo sciolto. The choruses of Trissino’s Sofonisba will be con- 
sidered specifically in connection with the ode. In the Antigone of Ala- 
manni, the chorus corresponding to vv. 526-530 of the original contains 
a flash of approximation of new form to classic forbear: its scheme 
ABcdd answers fairly well to the anapestic system used here by Sophocles. 

The elegy. The funereal elegy appeared in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century,” written in ferza rima, whose irregular alignment in 
the printing of the time gave some impression to the eye of classical in- 
equality of verse length, and whose short poetic period of three hendeca- 
syllables corresponded not too badly to the distich. The amorous elegy 
did not emerge until the first quarter of the sixteenth century. About 
1522, although retaining the title capitoli, Aristo wrote in lerza rima 
verses about his passion for Alessandra Strozzi which are in substance 
elegies, and in which the echoes of Catullus and Tibullus are clear. 
Shortly after, in the same year, Alamanni began to write in oltava rima 
amorous elegies closely modeled on the classics."* Both the funereal and 
the amorous elegy illustrate the filtration of classical content into tradi- 
tional form without disturbance of the verse pattern. 

Satire. The satire is an outgrowth of the sermonizing capitolo, whether 
seriously didactic or mere raillery. The form never changed, but the 


® E.g., Poliziano, Stanse per la giostra. 

10 Trissino, Sofonisba (1515). 

" The term, of course, was used as early as the Elegia di Madonna Fiammetia. 

12 Bernardo Bellincioni, Elegie funebri: on the death of Giulio de’Medici (1478); on the 
death of Francesco Gonzaga (1483). Girolamo Benivieni, Deploratione per la morte di Feo 
Belcari (1484). The three lamentazioni of Sannazaro also fall within this group. 

13 E.g., “‘L’oscuro suo sentier la notte avea,”’ stanzas 1-10 of which correspond to verses 
17-42 of Tibullus’ elegy m1, 4. 
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content drew nearer to classic models and reached their dignity with the 
Satire of Ariosto." 

Epigram. Alamanni wrote epigrams of hendecasyllabic quatrains of 
rimed couplets. In 1556 Ferrante Carafa’s epigrams reproduced the dis- 
tich by rimed hendecasyllable and heptasyllable. Form and content 
seem to emerge together in the imitation of classical epigram. 

Eclogue. The eclogue had from its inception been classicizing in con- 
tent, although written in /erzza rima. Alamanni wrote a Favola di Narcisso 
in 1526 or 1527 which was only an adaptation of Ovid’s text, and hence 
purely classical in content. The form, however, was offava rima. Late in 
1530 he wrote three favole in blank verse. In 1534 Bernardo Tasso pub- 
lished favole in the same form, although his preface indicates that he ar- 
rived at it without knowledge of Alamanni’s experiment. 

Epithalamium. This form, which in English has an affinity with the 
ode, in Italian falls conveniently into a separate class because of its 
specialized content and because it never adopted the lyric stanza. 
Whether it shows any metrical development depends on whether the 
In nuptiis Charitei are forgeries.’ If they are, the epithalamium falls 
within the canon of Bernardo Tasso innovations;'* otherwise there was 
a shift from ferza rima to blank verse, with the earlier form showing not 
only references to classical history and mythology but actual paraphrases 
of Catullus. 

Within the frame of reference established by the three developments 
heretofore indicated—the growth of classical sentiment within the forms 
of the Petrarchan canon, the attempt to reproduce quantitative measure, 
and the conscious adaptation to Italian of other classical forms—the 
origin and development of the ode may be traced. 

The first Italian to write odes during the Renaissance" did it in Latin. 
Benedetto Lampridio, a member of the court of Leo X, composed at a 


14 The term satire had been used by Sansovino in editing the poems of Vinciguerra, but 
the content shows them more properly to be sermoni ; the author had not given them any 
title. 

5 Pércopo, op. cit., pp. cclxxxviii, ff. 

16 Tasso claimed that his epithalamium presented to the Duke of Mantua in Feb , 1532 
was the first in Italian. Portioli, Lettere inedite di B.T. (Mantua, 1871), no. 2. 

17 Latin odes had been composed during the middle ages. Max Manitius, Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, Part u1 (Munich, 1931), gives five sapphic odes of 
Peter Damian (p. 74) and sapphic and alcaic odes by Rupert von Deutz (p. 132). A. 
Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, 111, vii (Berlin, 1892), comments on the early Christian 
odes. K. Vietor, Geschichte der deutschen Ode (Munich, 1923), p. 7, believes that the word 
ode was lost in the Latin countries until 1140, when it was reintroduced by Honorius 
Augustodensis. 
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date no longer known a series of seven Horatian and twenty-four Pin- 
daric odes.!* They were not published until 1550 and whether they were 
known to the authors who composed odes in Italian before that date is a 
matter of conjecture. The names of the persons honored and the century’s 
well-known enthusiasm for circulating poems in manuscript make their 
early dissemination a not unreasonable supposition. 

The first type of ode to appear in Italian was the Pindaric, and it 
made its appearance unrecognized. Into the unrimed hendecasyllables 
of his Sofonisba, Trissino inserted four choruses. One of them was a 
perfectly regular canzone. The other three were composed of canzone 
strophes, but in them stanzas three and six differed in pattern from stan- 
zas one, two, four, and five.'® Among Trissino’s collected lyrics were like- 
wise scattered three canzoni in which the third and sixth stanzas differed 
from the other four.*° Apparently no one took any notice or, at least, 
saw any specific purpose in the departure from traditional form. Hence 
in his Poetica, issued in 1529, Trissino was at pains to explain the devia- 
tions." The arrangement was intended to be triadic, the first two stanzas 
of each triad representing the strophe and antistrophe of the Pindaric 
ode, the third corresponding to the epode. 


18 Benedicti Lampridii nec non Io. Bap. Amalthei carmina (Venice: Giolito, 1550), edited 
by Ludovico Dolce. The oda metropindarica, which Dolce’s preface terms ‘‘le ode de M. 
Lampridio da lui tessute secondo l’ordine e la maniera serbata da Pindaro,” include 
praises of Cremona, Francesco Sforza, Bembo, Lascaris, Matteo Giberti, Vittoria Colonna, 
and Henry VIII. The evidence for Lampridio’s priority is a passage in Gian Matteo Tos- 
cani, Peplus Italia (Paris, 1578), p. 56: “Cremona Lampridium nostri saeculi miraculum 
edidit, qui quod Horatius stultae temeritatis esse existimavit tentare, sibi proclive ad- 
modum esse declaravit, Pindari imitationem, quem felicissime Latinis est versibus aemula- 
tus...” and a passage in F. Arisi, Cremona literata (Parma, 1792), u, 95: ‘‘Benedictus 
Lampridius ...in imitando Pindaro Graecorum lyricorum corypheo contra Horatii 
sententiam lib. 4, ode 2, Icarium nihil habuit praeter volatus sublimitatem. Primus enim 
Thebanos modos in Latium induxit; primus Pindaricis numeris latinas aures assuefecit; . . . 
rigidus poetarum censor Gyraldus, qui durus in aliorum commendatione de Lampridio 
scribere non dubitavit : ‘B. Lampridius Cremonensis non Epigrammatum modo, sed Lyricos 
versus facit, quibus in primis Pindarum cum inventione, tum phrasi aemulari nititur . . .’ ” 
P. de Nolhac, Ronsard et ’humanisme (Paris, 1921), pp. 45-50, accepted the evidence as 
establishing Lampridio’s priority. 

19 First chorus, stanzas 1 and 1: abcabccpdeerr; stanza 01: ABbCBAaCCDEEDAFFGG. 
Second chorus, stanzas 1, 11, Iv, and v: abcabccdeepfF; stanzas 111 and v1: AbbcBaaccpee- 
pfcfc. Third chorus perfectly regular. Fourth chorus, stanzas 1 and m1: ABbCBAaCCDEeDdFr; 
stanza III: ABCBACCDEeDFGGFFHH. All are without commiato. 

20 “Quella virta che del bel vostro velo,” stanzas 1, u, 1v, and v: AbcabccDEEDdEepD; 
stanzas 111 and VI: ABABACCDEerFF. “‘Per quella strada ove il piacer mi scorge,” stanzas I, 
Il, Iv, and V: ABCABCCDEEDdFrF; stanzas 111 and vi: aBbcBAaccpEepFF. ‘‘Al cardinale Ridolfi” 
is composed of endecasillabi sciolti ; stanzas 1, 1, 1v, and v contain 13 verses; stanzas 111 and 
vi contain 14. All are without commiato. 

% Divisione tv, “De lo accordare le stanze.” 
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The next person to try the form was Luigi Alamanni, whose early 
work consists of Petrarchistic sonnets, canzoni, ballate, and madrigali. 
Between 1530 and 1532 he made use of the Pindaric triad in eight poems 
dedicated to Francis I. He entitled them Jnni, and called the subdivisions 
ballata, controballaia, and stanza. His nomenclature, therefore, shows no 
attempt to stress the imitation of external form. Of these Hymns, the 
sixth is a pure canzone in form. The others differ only in having every 
third stanza of a canzone form different from that employed in the rest 
of the stanzas.” Like Trissino’s this is simply a grouping of traditional 
canzone strophes. The strophes of nine to nineteen verses neither exceed 
nor fall below normal canzone length. The exclusive use of heptasyllables 
is not a departure from tradition. Each strophe is a separate unit; 
there is no inter-strophe carry-over either of syntax or of thought.** So 
' clear cut is the separation that there appears no internal reason for 
triadic disposition. The strophes all exhibit two markedly Petrarchan 
characteristics: the fronte is always of six verses, divided three and three, 
and rimed either abc abc or abc bac; the chiave is always present. On the 
purely formal side, then, Alamanni’s departure from Tuscan tradition is 
as slight as Trissino’s. 

A greater boldness is revealed in the content of his odes. They exhibit 
| astriving for sustained nobility of style. Alamanni intended to celebrate 
heroes who, in his eyes, were not inferior to those of Greece. For the 


appropriate celebration of their virtues he solemnly invokes the muses, 
making special reference to Pindar.** The Pindaric flight is much in 
| evidence. For example, in extolling the courage and skill of Francis 
' brought by fortune to bad issue, he brusquely evokes the memory of the 
_ Trojan war, the sad return of Agamemnon to Argos, and the voyaging 


® First hymn, stanzas 1, 1: abcbaccdeeddff; stanza 111: abcabccddee. Second hymn, 
stanzas I, 11: abcbaccdeeedff; stanza m1: abcbaccdd. Third and eighth hymns, stanzas 1, 1: 
_ abcabecdeedd; stanza m1: abcabccdd. Fourth and fifth hymns, stanzas 1, 11: abcabccdeedf- 
ghgfhii; stanza 111: abcabccdeedffgg. Sixth hymn, stanzas 1, 11, 11: abcabccdeepfr. Seventh 
hymn, stanzas 1, 11: abcbaccdeedfdff; stanza m1: abcbaccdeedeff. 

* Cf. Ciacco dell’Anguillaja, Canzone a dialogo; Rinaldo d’Aquino, ‘‘Giammai non mi 
_ conforto”; Brunetto Latini, J] Tesoretto. 
* Within the strophe there is an occasional over-riding of the custom of separating the 
_ sirma from the fronte by a pause of sense. 
_ % The whole series is dedicated to Francis I. Hymns 1 and 11 celebrate Francis; hymn 11 
_ celebrates Marguerite of Navarre; hymns rv and v celebrate Megollo Larcara; hymns vi 
' and vm celebrate Batina Larcara Spinola in her ancestor Megollo; hymn vu celebrates 
poetry ere perennius as a memorial of Francis. 
* Invocations of the muses were a commonplace of previous poetry, and even the refer- 
» ence to Pindar is not a complete novelty. Cf. C. Manilij Rhalli, Jn muptits Charitei: ‘‘Vorrei 
_ essere Pindaro et Orfeo,/ Per cantar, come debbo . . .” 
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of Ulysses.*” The figures are not new in Italian poetry; the suddenness 
with which they are introduced is novel. 

The Pindaric return is also in evidence. Alamanni rarely, if ever, fails 
to come back to his point of departure. If he has left Francis to speak of 
Troy, by a brief allusion to the legend which represents the kings of 
France as descendants of Priam, he modulates again into the tonic sub- 
ject. Pindaric influence is also apparent in the tenuous, or even capricious, 
linking of ideas, the somewhat disproportionate introductory passages, 
and the omnipresent moral feeling with its concomitant straining for 
sublimity of style. The Pindaric variety plus brevity is imitated even 
when it results in obscurity, so that even the Greek rhapsodist’s obscurity 
seems intentionally copied. The Pindaric process is particularly traceable 
in Hymns tv and Vv, which praise Batina Larcara by the indirection of 
exalting her ancestor Megollo. The framing of praise of the living hero in 
recollected exploits of his forebears is a device deriving directly from 
the Theban poet. The manner of recounting Megollo’s exploits is equally 
Pindaric. The hero’s acts are not narrated in detail, although their dra- 
matic quality might have invited such treatment. It is by allusions that 
Alamanni evokes a tale whose incidents are assumed to be known, and 
he employs these rapid glimpses essentially as opportunities to extol the 
valor of the Genoese people and that of the noble family from which 
issues his altera Pianta. 

Alamanni’s departure from tradition is found truly in these two hymns, 
but it is found in their content, not in their form. Here he applies to love, 
to the praise of a lady, the consecrated subject of Petrarchan tradition, 
a method derived from Greek celebration of athletic victories. Had they 
been printed without the typographical device of labelling the strophes, 
the attempt to imitate Pindar’s triad might well have passed as unnoticed 
as Trissino’s ;and prosodists would have placed the poems in the pigeon- 
hole which already held the discordi of Giacomo da Lentino,”* Giacomino 
Pugliese,®* and other writers of the fourteenth century, seeking the source 
of any irregularity, not in Greece, but in the national canzone tradition.” 
No one could, however, read the words, even if arranged in prose para- 
graphs, without becoming aware that Alamanni has devised a manner o/ 
celebrating his beloved which cannot be made to fit into the Petrarchan 


27H. Hauvette, Luigi Alamanni, Sa vie et son euvre (Paris, 1903). To this exhaustive 
study of Alamanni I am indebted for many of the insights exploited in the text above, and I 
ask that this general acknowledgment stand in lieu of repetitious references to a work which 
will already be familiar to the student of renaissance poetics. 

28 “Tal core mi vene,” Monaci, Crestomaszia (1912), p. 47. 

°9 “Mfortte, perché m’ai fatta si gran guerra,’’ Monaci, p. 92. 

8° By many scholars, e.g. Monaci, the discordi are simply called canzoni. 
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tradition. The departure here would be unmistakable, even if its precise 
direction were not known. 

Alamanni’s Pindarics were imitated by Jacopo Tiepolo, who labelled 
as ballate, controballate, and stanze, the strophes of his Canto di Nereo 
celebrating the visit of Henry III to Venice. Antonio Minturno similarly 
celebrated Charles V in two canzoni divided into volte, rivolte, and stanze. 
These imitations were mechanical and uninspired, and after them the 
Pindaric ode disappeared for several years during which attention turned 
to the imitation of Horace. 

The Horatian ode made its appearance in Italian by way of transla- 
tion, and here as in Pindarics it was Trissino who led the way. About 
1519 he translated 11, 9, Donec gratus eram tibi, in quatrains of alternate 
heptasyllable and hendecasyllable riming aBaB, thereby reproducing to 
some degree the minor asclepiadean of the original.** Shortly after, 
Benedetto Varchi translated m1, 13, and an anonymous poet rv, 13, 
using the same verse pattern. Alamanni translated m1, 9 in stanzas of 
heptasyllables and hendecasyllables rimed aBbaa.* 

The first Italian to write original poems in the Horatian form was 
Bernardo Tasso. Tasso’s work of innovation has been remarked by sub- 
stantially all historians of Italian literature. It is usually stated as ‘an 
attempt to enrich traditional metrics ... by the imitation of antique 
forms,’ ‘‘an attempt to substitute for the usual scheme of the canzone 
the strophic apparatus of the ode,’ or “‘to naturalize in his language the 
ode of four, five, and six verses.’** “Bernardo Tasso inaugurated the 
short strophes, of four and five verses, generally unequal, which corre- 
sponded well enough, at least for the eyes, to the agile strophes of Horace; 
and this was the origin of the Italian ode.’*”’ Examples could be multi- 
plied; but the larger the enumeration, the more clearly would appear two 
facts; (1) Tasso is thought to be concerned with form in an external, me- 
chanical sense, to be occupied with the introduction into metrics of a new 


3 B. Morsolin, Giangiorgio Trissino, 2nd ed. (Florence, 1894), p. 473. 

® Alcune Odi d’Orasio volgarizsate nel cinquecento (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1880), pp. 127 ff. 

3 The last stanza has only four verses asba, but it is clear that the final hendecasyllable 
has been omitted through printer’s error. Hauvette, op. cif., p. 232 n., suggests something 
like ‘‘Viver con te vorrei, con te morire.” The date of Alamanni’s translation cannot be 
fixed; it was first published in Libro V delle Rime di Luigi Alamanni (Venice, 1555), p. 476. 
The particular interest of this translation lies in its close approximation of verse pattern to 
the five line stanza devised by Bernardo Tasso, although, so far as is known, neither author 
was aware of the other’s experiments. 

* A, Gaspary, Storia della letteratura italiana, tr. Rossi, 2nd ed., vol. u, pt. u (Turin, 
1901), p. 139. 

*% U. Bosco, “Bernardo Tasso,” Encic. ital., xxxu1 (Rome: Trecani, 1937). 

%* P. L. Ginguené, Histoire littéraire d’ Italie (Paris, 1824) ,v, 61. 

” H. Hauvette, supra, p. 550. 
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combination of line lengths and rime schemes; (2) the discussion is con- 

fined to his odes. The critical view of Tasso’s work thus reproduces in 

miniature the view of the ode at large and its position in the century. His 

classical innovations were in fact not confined to the ode and his imita- 

tions were not a mechanical reproduction of prosodic patterns, but re- 

sulted from a concern with content, with the poetic material itself. It is 

not suggested that the development pursued a consistent, chronological 

course; that old positions were abandoned as new ones were achieved; or 
that at any given moment Tasso’s lyric theory or practice showed unity. 

The divisions are rather philosophical than temporal. His early verse was 
Petrarchistic; there are Petrarchistic sonnets in his late production. By 
1531 he had already attempted the pastoral sonnet, the eclogue, and the 
ode. In any given year thereafter he was likely to write in both styles. But 
it is noticeable that he ordinarily chose the traditional forms for occa- 
sional verse and for rimes of amatory compliment corollary rather to 
the courtier than the poet, and for his own thoughts frequently employed 
the new forms. Equally noticeable is the superior vitality of the works 
in the new form; all who have read Tasso’s lyrics in recent times agree 
that the ecologues, odes, and fables are as fresh oases in the weary 
wasteland formed by the sonnets of Petrarchan imitation. They remain 
vital because they issued with the breath of life, not a set of strophes of 
so many lines having so many syllables and so many rimes, but a thought, 
a feeling, given that expression which so befits it that sentiment and 
word are one. 

Tasso’s first step toward classical revival was the introduction o/ 
pastoral content into the sonnet form. He had composed at least one 
pastoral sonnet very early, the Agreste Iddio which embroiled him with 
Bembo, and their number grew steadily. 

His second step away from Petrarchistic and toward classical models 
is represented by the eclogues. They have not yet the metrical freedom 
of the odes, all the lines being hendecasyllables, but there is the achieve- 
ment of a form more flexible than the traditional, which gives greater 
ease in the development of ideas and permits digression at will. It is 
marked by the invention of a new rime scheme, which appears in the 
first eclogue as ABCBA DECFED GHFIGH. The opening and closing stanzas 
have only five verses, but the typical stanza contains six, of which the 
outer four resemble a sonnet quatrain of the ABBA type enclosing a pair 
which tie respectively to the preceding and following stanzas. A variant 
of this scheme appears in the five-verse stanza of the other eclogues: 
ABCAB DEBDE FGEFG. The analogy with the aBAB type of sonnet quatrain 
is evident. The effect is of much more numerous rime, and its substitution 
for the six verse scheme may have resulted from the criticism of Bembo 


and other friends. 
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Edward Williamson 561 
Rime had no place in classical metrics and, so far as is known, Tasso 
did not find the scheme in any neo-Latin source. He has, or is striving 
toward, a new content, a new and freer flow of ideas within the poem; 
to match it he invents a more freely flowing rime scheme. The form fol- 
lows the content. 

For the epithalamium composed in 1531 Tasso used the metric scheme 
of the first eclogue, composed in the same year. 

The fables constitute a further step in the classical progression. The 
Favola di Piramo et di Thisbe in the second book employs the rime scheme 
of the second eclogue, but in the third book the Favola di Leandro e 
d’Hero uses a foundation of blank verse with occasional groups of two or 
four rimed verses. Sometimes these are close together, sometimes the 
rime answers from a considerable distance. Tasso forecasts this change 
in the letter to Sanseverino which prefaced the volume of 1534. After 
referring to the six line strophe used in the first eclogue and the five 
line strophe of the others, he said: “ . . . ad una terza m’appiglierd; nella 
quale hora in rima, and hora altrimenti, secondo che alla materia, and 
all’oratione sia di mestieri, liberamente i miei concetti depingerd.” The 
search is again for a form “‘secondo alla materia.” 

The quality and significance of Tasso’s thought are establishable by 
reference to previous Italian versions of the theme in traditional forms: 
the Istoria di Piramo e Thisbe, the Chantare di Piramo e di Tisbe, and 
their prototypes. When Pyramus and Thisbe were conceived as medieval 
lovers, a medieval form was suited to their celebration. But Pyramus and 
Thisbe have in Tasso’s classically minded generation resumed their 
classic shape, and a corresponding resumption is demanded of the em- 
bodying form. 

In the “‘ode alla Oraziana” Tasso successfully fitted to a content of 
classical inspiration a form derived from classical sources. The achieve- 
ment is neither sudden nor independent; it is but a more successful re- 
sult of the process which produced also the pastoral sonnet, the eclogue, 
and the fable. Its own development repeats the pattern of the total 
process and shows the same priority of substance to mechanics. 

By 1560 there are fifty-three odes, but only three appeared in the vol- 
ume of 1531: A L’Aurora, A Diana, and Per Li Tre Abbati Cornelli. The 
date of their composition cannot be fixed. With them may be considered 
the A Pan which was not published until 1534, but which was probably 
composed by 1531. The ode to Aurora is composed of ten strophes of ten 
lines each (mixed heptasyllables and hendecasyllables) riming 
abbaacadpcc. The ode to Pan is composed of nine strophes of nine lines 
each: abbaaccdb. These poems are indistinguishable from any traditional 
canzone without commiato. It is their classicizing content which led 
Tasso to endow them with a classical name. As with the pastoral sonnet, 
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the classical material is first incorporated in a traditional form. The next 
step is observable in the hymn to Diana, which consists of thirteen 
strophes of seven lines each: AbAbbcc. This combines the minimum 
allowable strophe length with a total number of strophes in excess of the 
canon. The ode to the Cornelli is composed of fifteen strophes of five 
lines each: abaac bdber dfdgc. Here the full development has taken 
place and the norm is fixed. Thereafter strophes of five or six lines are 
standard, and although the rime schemes and order of hendecasyllables 
and heptasyllables vary, no fundamental change is introduced into the 
formula reached in this ode. Tasso shows originality in developing a 
strophe shorter than the canzone norm, but even more striking are his 
borrowings from Horatian style: protracted and inflated comparisons; 
syntactic and semantic units carried far beyond the cleusole, sometimes 
over several strophes; digression into some suggested story without any 
return to the prior subject matter. 

Appearing for the first time in 1560 are thirty “‘odi sacre o salmi” 
dedicated to Marguerite of Valois, of which ten had been written during 
Lent, 1557. They are composed of five or six line stanzas, and form a 
part, distinguishable only by its subject matter, of the odes. In The 
English Ode from Milton to Keats,** Dr. Shuster says, “‘Pindar, Horace, 
and Anacreon are the great exemplars, and to them the English added a 
fourth—David the Psalmist.” But this addition has occurred already in 
the work of Tasso, whose “sacred odes” result from the operation of 
humanism on the tradition of salmi penitenziali in terza rima. 

Tasso’s own statements support the view which has been extracted 
from his poems. In 1531 he offered to Ginevra Malatesta 
il primier libro composto ad imitatione de’moderni Provenzali & di M. Fran- 
cesco Petrarca: & hovvi nella fine aggiunto alcune altre poche Rime, cantate 
secondo la usa & l’arte de gli antichi buoni Poeti, Greci e Latini, i quali sciolti 
d’ogni obligazione, cominciavano, e fornivano gli lor poemi come a ciascun meglio 
parea: massimamente quelli, che d’amorosi soggetti ragionano, et che hanno 
similitudine co’volgari: come sono Epigrammi, Ode, & Elegie... & secondo 
l’ampia licentia Poetica entravano in qualunque materia, e vagando uscivano in 
favole, o in qualunque altra digressione a lor voglia . . . che non hanno havuto 
ardir di far i Provenzali, e Thoschi . . . fuor che il Petrarca in quelle due canzoni, 
Chiare fresche, et dolci acque; & Se’l pensier, che mi strugge . . . 

It is because the ancients entered into what matter they pleased and set 
it forth in the form they judged appropriate, that Tasso has departed 
from the Petrarchan tradition to enjoy their freedom in “some few 
rhymes.” In 1534 he offered to the Prince of Salerno the combined first 


and second books, saying: 


38 (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1940), p. 6. 
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Ma havendo que’gloriosi Dante & Petrarca con un lor raro & leggiadro stile vol- 
gare si altamente ritratti i lor divini concetti . . . vana me parrebbe ogni fatica . . . 
per andarli vicino, caminando di continuo dietro l’orme loro. Oltre di cio, sendo 
tanto ampio, e spatioso il campo della Poesia, e segnato da mille fioriti e be’sen- 
tieri . . . non e forse dicevole que’due soli, o tre, ove quelli le vestigia del loro alto 
intelletto hanno lasciate, di continuo premendo, dir quelle istesse cose con altre 
parole... . 


The lofty words of Dante and Petrarch expressed an equally lofty 

thought; it is useless to go on “‘saying the same things with other words.” 
New things to be said as well as new ways to say them are what Tasso 
seeks in the untrampled parts of the meadow of poetry. In 1560 he ded- 
icated the collected Ode to the Duke of Savoy, describing them as 
“fatti ad imitatione de’buoni Poeti Greci, e Latini; non quanto al verso 

.. ma ne I|’inventione, ne |’ordine, e ne le figure di parlare. . . . ’’ Met- 
rics is the thing which least concerns him; his eye is on ‘“‘l’inventione.” 
Even tiny details reveal that his primary concern was content. He de- 
scribes his psalms as ‘‘queste poche Ode sacre, o Salmi.’’ The same idea 
that content and not metrics determines the title is found in annotations 
which he made in the margin of his copy of Horace’s Ars Poetica.*® 
Opposite 1, 31, he has written ““Hymnus.” There is nothing in the metrical 
form to distinguish this poem from its neighbors, but it is markedly dif- 
ferentiated by its elevation of sentiment. It is worthy of note that the 
poem which elicited Tasso’s comment is one which celebrates specifically 
pastoral pleasures. In 1533, in a letter to Girolamo della Rovere, he said 
he found the classical poetry “‘piu dilettevole, e piu piena di spirito, e di 
vivacita, che la loro gli antichi Toscani.” The emphasis throughout is on 
matters of substance. 

A striking proof that the evolution of the ode constitutes primarily a 
development in the tradition of classicizing content and not in that of 
metrical form is found in the music of the period. The term oda is used 
in a few places to designate the setting of a strambotto,*® but more often 
it designates a quatrain of settenari rimed aaab and used with refrain, 
like the following, which was published in 1504. 

Alma svegliate hormai 
Ancor cieca tu dormi 
Alma svegliate hormai! 


Pon mente com in breve 
sen va sto tempo leve 
donque star non si deve 


These annotations have not been published. The volume in which they occur is owned 
by the John Hay Library of Brown University. 
Alfred Einstein, The Italian Madrigal (Princeton, 1949), 1, 90. 
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sopita come stai. 
Alma etc.“ 


or a form like that of the anonymous poem set by Tromboncino: 

Signora anzi mia dea 

So ben che havesti a sdegno 

Che senza motto o segno 

Mi partisse 
E che a te non venisse 

Humil con reverentia 

A chiederti licentia 

Qual bon servo... 


The rime scheme is here very constricted in comparison with the flexible 
schemes of Tasso, but the three settenari followed by a quadernio show 
the form to be a “vulgar parody of the Sapphic ode of Horace. . . [and| 
one is tempted to suppose that it was the favorite form of the singers to 
lute or lira.”* The metrical tradition of the ode may, therefore, be said 
to have been entrenched in the practice of the musical improvvisatori a 
considerable time before it entered learned poetry; but as the quoted 


examples show, it was a vehicle for antiquated content. The second type 
was popular, not because it gave freedom to concepts requiring lengthy 
and flexible expression, but because the linking rime permitted practically 
continuous improvisation, and the matter remained courtly and pe- 
trarchistic. A very different tone pervades the odes of the learned poets. 
With the almost medieval quality of Tromboncino’s lover is to be com- 


pared the classically modeled goddess of Tasso’s first ode: 


Vieni, candida Aurora, 
E di pura rugiada 
Questa e quella contrada 
Rinfresca, e fa tra noi dolce dimora: 
O Dea, cui’l mondo onora, 
Che porti teco nella fronte il giorno, 
E’! ciel bianco e vermiglio 
Fai col sereno tuo tranquillo ciglio; 
Vedi, che d’ogn’intorno 
Onorano i mortali il tuo ritorno. 


A te amaranti e rose, 
Ed amomo odorato 
Con spirar dolce e grato 
Portano |’aure lievi ed amorose; 
Le sorelle dogliose 


" [bid., p. 91. 
# Ibid., p. 92. The whole of this poem is set out by Einstein in vol. m1, no. 8. 
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Ti salutan col lor soave canto 

Tra pid frondosi rami; 

E par ch’ognuna ti desiri e chiami; 
Accié che’l lume santo 

Tolga alla terra il tenebroso manto... 


or the sacrificial scenes which open odes x11 and xv: 


Gli altar di gigli d’oro 
Ornate, e di viole, 
Mentr’io inauro le corna al bianco toro; 
E con dolci parole 
Rendiamo onor sacrificando al Sole. . . 


Fumino i sacri altari 
Di puri incensi, da pietoso core 
Posti con larga man ne’foschi chiari, 
Mentr’io pien di dolore 
Canto la bella Dea madre d’amore . . . 


Tasso and the other learned poets use the ode to give appropriate form 
to their humanism: if the quattrocento dream of a return to antiquity 
has faded, no less strong is the belief in the perfection of classical litera- 
ture; the poet no longer abandons the vernacular to compete with Vergil 
and Ovid, but from Greek and Latin models he extracts lessons for 
Italian poetry. 

Tasso’s immediate imitators were many: Barbato, Faustino Tasso, 
Fiamma, Marmitta, Fenaruola, Capilupi, Paterno, Amalteo, Casoni, and 
anonymous popular composers of lyrics for music in Italy ;* Bartolommeo 
del Bene in France; but the next man of any poetic power to lay hold 
on the ode was Gabriello Chiabrera. 


On Jan. 27, 1549, Barbato wrote Tasso, ‘‘Within a few days I will send you seven of 
my Odes, which I have already done, following, and perhaps the first, in your footsteps.” 
Among these followers, Fiamma and Amalteo are individualized by their desire to spiritual- 
ize the ode: I. Sanesi, ‘‘Per la storia dell’ode,”” Miscellanea di studt critici edita in onore di 
Arturo Graf (Bergamo: Instit. ital. d’arti grafiche, 1903), p. 603. This essay contains an 
interesting study of two imitations of one of Tasso’s odes. Because Tasso was generally 
considered by his contemporaries to be the deviser of the Italian ode, the Valgrisi edition of 
Horace was dedicated to him. Late in the century may be found among the lyrics dear to 
the new music an idyllic ode, ‘‘O felice bifolco”’: S. Ferrari, Biblioteca della letieratura po po- 
lare, (Florence, 1882), p. 161. In 1556, among the Rime di Diversi, Libro v1 (Venice), 
pp. 165 ff., Ferrante Carafa published under the name of odes two attempted simulations 
of the asclepiadean and the iambic; but the poems are not, properly speaking, lyric, and 
are certainly not Horatian. 

“ Only a part of Del Bene’s 97 odes have been published. The date of their composition is 
not known, but by his own account he was “‘anchora fanciuletto” in 1530: C. Couderc, 
“Les poésies d’un florentin a la cour de France au xvie siécle,” xvm Gs/i 1891, p. 1. The 
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In his autobiography Chiabrera says that after his enforced retirement 
to the country he became interested in finding out what poetry was, and 
so took to reading the Greeks, “‘e di Pindaro si maraviglid e prese ardire di 
comporre alcuna oda a sua simiglianza.”’ His experience merely repeats 
that of Alamanni. His purpose is to sing the heroes of his Italy, and he 
wished to match their lofty virtues with an elevated style. His metrical 
patterns are limited to the innovations of Alamanni: his verse is the hep- 
tasyllable, alone or combined with the hendecasyllable; his stanzas pre- 
serve the from of the Petrarchan canzone.® ““What Chiabrera above al! 
sought and proposed in this lifting of shields for the new lyric,” said 
Carducci,“ “‘was to enlarge the field of argument.’”’ These poems in 
Pindaric style were published in 1587 in a volume entitled Canzoni del 
signor G. Chiabrera. In the same volume were some poems composed in 
stanzas of six verses of mixed heptasyllables and hendecasyllables. The 
latter poems, but only the latter, were reprinted by Chiabrera in 1591 
in a volume entitled Canzonette, which contained further poems in the 
same strophe. It is evident that he intended a distinction between these, 
in the Horatian form inherited from Bernardo Tasso, which he calls 
canzoneite, and the others of larger strophe, for which he reserved the 
name canzoni. The former are animated and brisk treatments of purely 
Horatian themes; the latter are grave discourses on public events and 
public men. With Chiabrera the problem of content and the form ap- 
propriate to it had reached definite solution. 

In 1599 Chiabrera published his Scherzi e Canzonette Morali. The 
canzonette are further odes in the Horatian manner. The scherzi are in 
another form, and one already famous in France. It cannot be demon- 
strated that Chiabrera’s “iambic dimeters’’ are derived from the ex- 
amples of Ronsard, but they are considerably later in date; and as Car- 
ducci has pointed out,‘’ Chiabrera’s ‘“‘trocaic’”’ 

Se bel rio, se bell’auretta 
Tra l’erbetta 
Sul mattin mormorando erra, 





samples published by Couderc show four and five verse stanzas: ABbA, AbBA, Absaa, and 
aBBAA. All are slight in structure, style, and thought; their predominant theme is request 
to Catherine de’Medici for preference at court. It is not known to what extent Del Bene 
was directly aware of odes written in Italy; he was certainly influenced by Ronsard. See 
also: G. Carducci e S. Ferrari, Odi XXVIII de Bariolommeo del Bene, gentiluomo fiorentino, 
per le nozze Albicini-Binelli (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1900); G. Mazzoni, ‘‘La lirica del cin- 
quecento,” La vita italiana nel cinguecento (Milan, 1926), p. 295. 


4 So slight a modification as changing the rime of the volta and rivolta from deed to dede, 
as in the canzone for Alfonso I d’Este, leaves the members of the Petrarchan form intact. 


© Op. cit., p. 1409. 
7 Op. cit., p. 1412. 
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Se di fiori un praticello 
Si fa bello, 
Noi diciam, ride la terra 


bears an unmistakable resemblence to Ronsard’s 


Quand ce beau printemps je voy, 
J’appercoy 

Rajeunir la terre et l’onde, 

Et me semble que le Jour 

Et l’Amour 

Comme enfans naissent au monde. 


Indeed, a Ligurian poet, Ansaldo Ceba, in the very year 1599, in the 
sonnet which begins in so Pleadic a manner, ‘“‘Cigno gentil, fra i pit 
famosi cigni,’’** commends Chiabrera for opening a new path in poetry 
“Tra la via greca e’] cammin francese.’’ Where the French had got such 
patterns is well known; they sprang from the enthusiasm generated by 
the publication in Paris in 1554 of a poet hailed as Anacreon. The recoil 
of influence from another romance country on the Italian ode is first felt 
in the scherzi of Chiabrera, and they constitute the introduction of the 
Anacreontic ode into Italian. Their appearance coincides with, if it is 
not actually caused by, a radical shift in music,*® and it conveniently 
marks the end of the renaissance ode and the beginning of the seicento 
ode, whose development lies beyond the limits of this inquiry. 

Despite the pioneering of Trissino, the renaissance ode was chiefly the 
creation of Luigi Alamanni and Bernardo Tasso. To appraise their effort 
in terms of formalism is to overlook its motivation. The revolt against 
the forms consecrated by the Canzoniere was a revolt against Petrarch- 
ism.5° From an originally vital fusion of emotion and expression the feel- 
ing had drained away; only the manner remained. The sonetto-canzone- 
ballata forms had become identified with this falsity of attitude; it was 
a development in the tradition of content which led away from them. 
Alamanni, Tasso, and thei. less gifted followers sought new form only 
to clothe new sentiment; they desired not another mannerism, but a 
new fusion of form and substance. 


THE Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


8 Rime (Rome: Zanetti, 1611). 

*® The close relation between music and the ode at all times prior to 1750 must be con- 
stantly borne in mind when considering the latter. 

5° The formalistic definition of the classical imitations of the period results in their sepa- 
ration from the movement to which they belong. They are nowhere mentioned, for example, 
in Arturo Graf, “‘Petrarchismo e Antipetrarchismo,” Afraverso il cinquecento, 2nd ed. 
(Turin, 1916). 
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CHAUCER’S PROSE RHYTHMS 


By MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


I 


XPERIMENTATION in prose rhythms is generally conceded to 

be a sign of mature literary art. It can not, in fact, be conceived to 
occur unless craftsmen in letters have become so far aware of their 
esthetic medium—its physical basis and its principles—that they wish 
to subject it to deliberately planned tests for effect. The obvious meters 
of verse require much less awareness. Prose experiments appear char- 
acteristically within and just after periods of great artistic productivity, 
when a galaxy of creative writers has engendered the requisite literary 
self-consciousness. Such a period was surely the fourteenth century in 
England, and it should be a matter of no surprise if therefore several 
prose writers of the time adopted an attitude of experimentation. 

Chaucer, it has long been recognized, reveals some degree of concern 
for prose rhythms, at least in certain well-known lyrical passages. Com- 
mentators both celebrated and obscure have mentioned briefly the 
presence of acoustic patterning, but the remarks have been on the whole 
very general, depending for the most part on subjective impressions. Yet 
the question has a dual interest. It bears on Chaucer’s curiosity and skill 
as a literary craftsman. It also bears on his general literary environment, 
since he shared with others' the desire to try out consciously the re- 
sources of language materials in relation to prose art. In the past, single 
sentences or at most isolated short passages have been cited in support 
of the comments made. 

Nineteenth-century readers of Chaucer’s prose occasionally noted an 
insistent beat of the iambic-trochaic type: that is, the simple alternation 
of stressed and unstressed syllables. For instance, Edwin Guest cursorily 
examined the Tale of Melibeus in his History of English Rhythms (1838), 
to determine whether the text might be a kind of blank verse in disguise.’ 
This he found questionable, but he did characterize the general effect as 
‘“‘cadence”—a term he did not define. For the rest, he noted the pervasive 
effect of Chaucer’s five-stress verse meter upon the prose, and he ar- 
ranged the opening lines of the Melibeus to show its existence there. 
Others raised the question of a kinship between Chaucerian prose and 


1 J. W. H. Atkins has discussed evidence for an experimental attitude and awareness of 
literary principles among Chaucer’s contemporaries: English Literary Criticism: The 
Medieval Phase (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1943), ch. 7. 

2 1, 255; cited by Caroline Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allu- 
sion, Chaucer Soc. Publications, 2nd Ser. (1914 ff.), u, 223 f. 
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Elizabethan blank verse. George Stevens had done so as early as 1796, 
and there was correspondence on the subject in Noles and Queries for 
1860.3 On the other hand, John Payne Collier in 1865 called attention to 
the presence of two hexameter lines at the beginning of the Boethius 
translation (“Allas . . . delitable ditees”), and therefore hailed Chaucer 
as ‘the earliest introducer of classical measures into our language.’’ 

Since 1900 attention has centered on other traits than metrical pat- 
terns, and remarks on them have been prevailingly unspecific. P. Fijn 
van Draat, in a limited study,’ says merely that when you read Chaucer’s 
Boethius ‘“‘you feel that once more the style is instinct with rhythm, 
that is, grace and life’—without indicating what the rhythm is like. 
George Saintsbury was chiefly impressed by traces of unrimed iambic 
pentameter, citing the opening of Melibeus once more, besides two lines 
in the Retraction, and accounting for such passages by the persistent 
beat of the couplets so often occupying Chaucer’s mind.* The effect is 
vaguely designated as a kind of blank verse “cadence.” Saintsbury 
commends Chaucer for preferring the iambic measure to the trochaic, 
which he described as awkward. Nowhere does he explain how these two 
very similar meters are to be distinguished in prose passages; how one 
can tell an iambic phrase with feminine ending from a trochaic, or a 
trochaic with anacrusis from a feminine iambic, in the debatable con- 
text of prose, lacking as it normally does the pairing off of similar line 
units in patterns. Even if we limit our attention to the ends of periods 
—those concluding phrases to which alone the technical term “‘cadence”’ 
is applied—a complete statistical count would probably show a pref- 
erence for trochaic endings. Certainly my sampling does.’ 

In his general history of English literary prose,* George Philip Krapp 
discussed Chaucer’s handling of the medium without, however, attempt- 


5 Stevens discussed the matter in a letter to Thomas Percy, Oct. 24, 1796; cited by Spur- 
geon, 1, 498 f. For the W & Q correspondence, see Spurgeon, m1, 54. 

‘In his Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the English Language, 
1, xli, cited by Spurgeon, m1, 75 f. 

5 Rhythm in English Prose (Heidelberg, 1910), Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 29, p. 24. 

° A History of English Prose Rhythm (London, 1912), p. 70. Saintsbury also finds at the 
end of the first meter in Boethius ‘‘an echo of the elegiac meter of the original.” Meter 4 of 
Book i is divided into prose feet and scanned, p. 75; the symbols used, however, are those 
for the long and short syllables of classical verse, not the stressed and unstressed ones of 
ME. 

7 Out of about 600 endings analyzed, I count about 90 with iambic conclusions and 110 
with trochaic. The supposed preference for iambs was regarded by Saintsbury as an ad- 
vance to a better dominant rhythm: “‘it may seem hardly extravagant to call it immense in 
its consequences and its symptomatic value.” I find this statement not only unclear but 
quite inaccurate. 

8 The Rise of English Literary Prose (New York, 1915), pp. 4-10. 
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ing to analyze its rhythms. His attention was directed to alliteration, 
word order, occasional rimes and idiomatic flow. The Boethius trans- 
lation he condemned for “‘crudity and awkwardness, even at times ob- 
scurity, of expression.” While he considered the use of prose “perfunc- 
tory” throughout Chaucer’s works, he conceded certain virtues, such as 
simplicity and idiomatic style, to the preface to the Astrolabe text. He as- 
sumes that Chaucer was little impressed “with the possibilities of prose 
as an art of fine writing. ... For the development of the technic of 
English writing in verse, Chaucer is important; for the development 
of the technic of English prose, he is almost negligible.” 

Others dealing with Chaucerian prose style have tended to ignore all 
zsthetic technical problems, including rhythm. Johann Frieshammer’s 
short dissertation deals exclusively with linguistic matters, saying noth- 
ing about style,® while J. Bihl’s work on the effects of rhythm in Chaucer 
deals only with verse.!° Traugott Naunin’s investigation" of medieval! 
rhetorical influences on Chaucer’s work leaves the problems of his prose 
style untouched; it does not even report what the traditional handbooks 
had to say about the uses of prose discourse, the levels of its style, the 
vocabulary and rhythmical cadences considered appropriate to its ele- 
vated forms. Charles Sears Baldwin™ discussed Chaucer’s poetic work 
after surveying the rhetorical doctrines of style in general which had 
helped to shape it, but made no allusion to the prose writings in this 
connection. Only in a short recent article by Paull F. Baum is the sub- 
ject of ‘“‘Chaucer’s Metrical Prose’’ expounded as a stylistic problem™— 
almost exclusively with reference to Melibeus, however, and without 
adding very much to the earlier suggestions about its blank verse af- 
finities. Baum claims there is much that is scannable in Chaucer’s prose 
(without indicating what metrical feet form the units), and he prints a 
sustained passage of Melibeus, followed by two others, broken down into 
lines of fairly free verse. The general comments do not take us very far 
towards understanding the complex, seemingly designed effects in the 
prose, nor how they were achieved. We need an extensive sampling of 
all prose works, to identify clearly the representative patterns. 


II 


If we grant that Chaucer’s prose is mannered—and intuitive judg- 
ment agrees that it is—a useful initial inquiry is this: What preceptive 


® Die sprachliche Form der Chaucerschen Prosa (Halle a. S., 1910). 

10 Die Wirkung des Rhythmus in der Sprache von Chaucer und Gower (Heidelberg, 1916), 
Anglistische Forschungen, No. 50. 

" Der Einfluss der mittelalterlichen Rhetorik auf Chaucers Dichtung (Bonn, 1929). 
12 Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928). 
3 JEGP, xiv (1946), 38-42. 
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doctrine was available to him which might have guided his writing of 
it? Is there any evidence that he had himself read any of the doctrine? 

The latter question is the more readily answered, since he refers to 
several authors eminent in the history of prose rhythms." Their names 
will be noted as we proceed. 

In classical antiquity it was the practice of oratory which drew at- 
tention to the effectiveness of rhythm, particularly at the ends of cola 
(chief members of a sentence). From Demosthenes to Cicero, from Quin- 
tilian through C. Julius Victor, Martianus Capella and the early 
Church Fathers, we can trace both the theory and the application of 
“numbered” prose.'® Cicero, whom Chaucer mentions (C7, F 722),'* had 
discussed the metrical feet appropriate to period endings in his Oratory. 
What he said was restated with some criticism by Martianus Capella, 
and it is through him, probably, that Chaucer may have received some 
impression of the Ciceronian doctrine.'’ Capella instructs orators what 
rhythmical effects are best for concluding clauses and sentences, but his 
scansions are of course still classical, depending on quantity rather than 
ictus, and hence not immediately applicable to vernacular prose. 
Quintilian (not mentioned by Chaucer) had explained why prose rhythm 
or mumerus is most conspicuous at the conclusion of a period. This is 
the moment when “‘the rush of words comes to a halt and gives it [the ear] 
time for consideration.” He suggested the psychological reason: ‘‘All 
harshness and abruptness must be avoided at this point, when the mind 
takes breath and recovers its energy. It is here that style has its 
citadel... . ’”!8 

The death of classical oratory removed the old institutional reason for 
cultivating sentence cadence in spoken discourse. A new requirement in 
the world of practical affairs, however, favored its use in writing. The 


“On Chaucer’s general knowledge of rhetoric and rhetoricians, see Naunin, as cited in 
note 11; C. S. Baldwin in PMLA, xxi (1927), 106-112, and op. cit., pp. 289-296; J. M. 
Manly, Chaucer and the Rhetoricians, Proc. of the British Acad., Warton Lectures on 
English Poetry No. 17 (London, 1927). 

% On this subject see Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1898), 
covering the periods from the sixth century B.c. to the Renaissance. Appendix ii outlines 
the history of cursus. 

6 The lines disclaim knowledge of Cicero, but the modesty of the statement has been 


7 shown to be conventional. On citations of Chaucer’s text, see note 32. 


See HF 985 and CT, E 1732 for Chaucer’s references to Capella. The passage on 
scanning prose is found in De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, Bk. v, ed. A. Dick (Leipzig, 
1925), pp. 256 ff.: “his breviter intimatis pedes sunt asserendi quibus clausulae decenter 
aptentur.” Capella uses Cicero, Orator, par. 215 ff. 

18 Institutio Oratoria, 1x, iv, par. 61; transl. H. E. Butler, Loeb Classical Library (Lon- 
don, 1922). For an elaborate discussion of late Roman practice see H. Bornecque, Les 
Clausules métriques latines (Lille, 1907). 
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rise of ecclesiastical and secular chancellaries, with their voluminous 
Latin correspondence, called for persons trained in dignified and sonorous 
epistolary style, called dictamen. Its precepts were called ars dictaminis. 
Such was the theory which revived and transformed for Chaucer's 
predecessors the usage of prose rhythmical cadences. It was first codified 
in the eleventh century in Northern Italy (Lombardy) where, we are 
assured by Ludwig Rockinger, the art of being a good Latin secretary 
(notarius) had never died out since the time of Theodoric the Goth." 
Handbooks for the guidance of secretaries advised the marking off oj 
periods or clausule (sentences) and their major parts (cola) by some 
form of cursus, as it was technically called. Books of model letters called 
formularies exemplified use of the device. It served, indeed, as a kind oj 
esthetic punctuation based on rhythm. In addition, words were to be 
chosen for such positions with careful regard to their length. Certain 
combinations of length and shortness, stress and lack of stress, were de- 
clared to be ugly; others, pleasing and appropriate. By this time, o/ 
course, Latin was scanned according to ictus, and the separation from 
vernacular prose was consequently reduced. The positions of stressed 
syllables now determined the pattern, not the classical alternation oi 
longs and shorts. Thus dictaman could the more readily be applied, ii 
anyone so desired, to English. 

Here are some typical definitions and rules of the sort applied before 
Chaucer’s time. Boncompagnus, a professor at Bologna in the early 
thirteenth century, defines appositio or cursus as the artificial placement 
of speech units to achieve a running-on of sounds pleasing to the auditors 
ears: 

Appositio, que dicitur esse artificiosa dictionum structura, ideo a quibusdam 
cursus vocatur, quia, cum artificialiter dictiones locantur, currere sonitu delec- 
tabili per aures videntur cum beneplacito auditorum.”° 


He is concerned with the lengths of words or dictiones. A disyllabic wort 
is reckoned as a spondee, regardless of quantity, and a trisyllable is « 
dactyl provided only that the penult is short (that is, so that the stress 
falls on the first syllable). According to a certain Master Guillaume, 
whom Boncompagnus quotes, both are used in cursus: 


19 Briefsteller und Formelbiicher des elften bis sum viersehnien Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Mu- 
nich, 1863-64). A brief account of dictamen is given by Baldwin, Med. Rhet., ch. 8. See also 


Atkins, op. cit., ch. 5. 
© Francois Charles Eugéne Thurot in Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 


théque Imperiale, xxi (Paris, 1868), Part 2, p. 480. Quotations from Boncampagnus are 
taken from this and the following page. 
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In dictamine vero faciendo duobus utimur, scilicet spondeo et dactilo. Nec 
mesurandum pedes secundum productionem et correptionem,” sed secundum 
cursum quem habent dictiones. Omnis enim dissilaba dictio, sive sit longua [sic] 
sive sit brevis, spondeus est, et trisillaba dictio, si penultima sit brevis, dactilus 
est, ut dominus. 


A monosyllable is called a half spondee in the system of Boncompagnus. 
The rule is that several dactyllic words should not be placed in sequence 
nor should a sentence begin with them, while in both positions there may 
be sequences of spondees. To end with a proper cursus, the writer should 
place a dactyl after several spondees: 


Et sciendum quod plures dictiones dactilicas non ponimus continue, sed plures 
spondeos, neque clausula debet incipere a dactilo, sed compluribus spondeis. 
Item si velimus facere cursum in dictamine, precedant tres spondei vel quatuor 
et dimidius, et sequatur dactilus. Finis vero clausule desinat in duos spon- 
deos.... 


Succeeding writers amplified the instructions. A thirteenth century 
writer from Provence, one Sponcius or Poncius (ca. 1250 a.p.), pointed 
to both stress and word-length. He called cursus a ‘marriage of spondees 
with dactyls, celebrated [i.e., marked] by an elegant delivery (prolatione 
lepida celebratum).’” He testified that in polysyllabic words, whether 
the antepenult or the penult is “produced” or accented, the preceding 
syllables constitute a row of spondees with alternate stress ‘‘(omnes 
sillabe faciunt spondeos binari numero disiugate’’). A sentence should 
begin with one and a half spondees or several, never with a dactylic 
word unless it is a transitional adverb like ideo or igitur. A pause should 
come after two spondees (as in the formula “Jatorem presentium mitto 
vobis’””) or a dactyl (as in “noscat vestra discretio presenti pagina’), while 
an entire epistle is best concluded with a spondee. 

An anonymous text of the same century gives much more detailed 
information on the choice of final words with regard to length and 
rhythm.” It distinguishes three types of cursus. The first, cursus 
planus, uses a final trisyllabic word accented on the penult, preceded by 
another of two or more syllables having a similar penultimate accent, as 
in “pretermitléndum virtdies.”” An alternate form of the plamus uses a 
monosyllable plus a disyllable in place of the final word, as in “‘perventtur 
in finem.”” The second, here called cursus ecclesiasticus and elsewhere 
cursus tardus, uses a final tetrasyllabic word with antepenultimate 


™ Le., stress or lack of stress. In this statement the text differs from most others, which 
do reckon with ictus effects. 
® Thurot, op. cit., p. 481 f. % Tbid., loc. cit. 
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stress, preceded by a word with penultimate stress, as in “operiri 
iustitiam.”’ An alternate form permits a monosyllable plus a trisyllable 





with initial stress, as in “dirigéntur in éxitus.” Finally, a third type, 
called cursus velox, also ends in a tetrasyllable, but this time it has ac- 
cent on the penult (hence, because of the tendency to alternate stresses 
mentioned by Poncius, a secondary stress on the first syllable) and is 
preceded by a word having antepenultimate stress, as in ‘‘ufiliter térmi- 
nétur.”’ Substitutes are: two disyllables for the last two words (‘‘cémoda 
[sic] vite stie’’), or two monosyllables plus a disyllable (“‘condicio stat in 
béno’’). 

Listed schematically, the patterns look like this. Commas represent 
divisions between words.** We may represent by Arabic numerals the sy|- 
lables receiving stress, counting always from the end.* 


Planus: «+ !~, /~ 5-2 
tiny mw, '~ 5-2 
Tardus: --!~,~/’~~ 6-3 
im, tei | ‘aN 6-3 
Velox: ++ /nn, An 7-4'-2 
-Jmn,'’ ~~ 7-4-2 
olan, ' I~ 7-4-2 


These patterns were generally recognized. There is no need to multiply 
definitions and examples. One text of the fourteenth century, written by 
a Florentine teacher in Bologna, contains a valuable comment on the 
differences in usage between Italian and French writers. The Candela- 
brum, as it is called,”* gives rules for cursus according to the Gallic style 
(“secundum stilum Gallicum’’). It was based on dactyls, says the author, 
since the French do not determine prose feet by stress or lack of it 
(“secundum correptionem vel productionem’”’) but by number of sylla- 
bles. Accent is not strictly regarded by them. He defines what he means: 
“Sed est accentus his quedam modulatio vocis per elevationem et de- 
pressionem super penultima sillabarum facta, iudicio aurium compro- 


bante.” The inconspicuous ictus in French vernacular may be assumed | 


to have reduced its réle in French Latinity. An important consequence 
for English, specifically for a polygot like Chaucer, is that cadence by 





** The device of placing commas to show word divisions was used by Karl Polheim in | 


Die lateinische Reimprosa (Berlin, 1925), in discussing the reinforcement of cursus by rime 


and near-rime, ch. 3. 

% The system of numbering from the end, a distinct aid in concise description of cursus, 
was suggested by the article of M. W. Croll. See below, note 29. 

6 Excerpts from the Candelabrum, perhaps written by Bene of Florence, are given by 
Thurot, op. cit., pp. 482 ff.; there is a detailed summary by Baldwin, Med. Rhet., pp. 216- 


221. 
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Latin cursus would not easily be learned through French prose or Latin 
written in France, since both carried a stress more evenly distributed 
than Germanic English. Hence we are not directly aided by an examina- 
tion of French sources and versions used by Chaucer in translating Latin 
texts. 

It will be noticed that the above forms of cursus demanded a dactylic 
effect in the initial foot. In addition to the ones listed, however, a con- 
siderable number of minor Latin forms were admitted, showing variety 
in treatment of breaks between words.”” Two important ones, for our 
purposes, substitute a first pzon (one stressed syllable followed by three 
unstressed) for the initial dactyl in either the planus or tardus. We thus 
have the /rispondaicus or planus secundus (if I may thus designate it): 
'w ~~~ (6-2); and the fardus secundus:'~~~'~~ (7-3). Both in- 
crease the sense of accelerated tempo just before the final stress. In 
English adaptations it is this little rush of movement, whether dactylic 
or peonic, antecedent to the close, which gives its most marked char- 
acteristic to cadenced prose, as we shall see. 

Latin handbooks contained rules indicating what patterns of accent 
and word-length should be avoided. The Candelabrum, for instance, 
warns against ending a sentence with a word of one syllable or a poly- 
syllable of more than four. In general, it says, spondees may succeed 
one another more readily than dactyls, which soon become monotonous. 
When several spondees end a sentence, it is necessary to have a dactyl 
precede the whole series, as in ‘“‘non potest fdme conséqui claritdtem.” 
If the first clause (distinclio) ends in a dactyl, be sure that the next does 
not end with one. A verse should not begin with a dactyl], nor a sentence 
with what the author calls a spondee and a half (probably corresponding 
in a stressed system to the quantitative classical amphibrach ~—~), 
such as implére. 

Ill 


Now it is obvious that the medizval Latin rules for sentence rhythms 
could not be mechanically transferred and applied to “numerous” 
English prose. Where other writers than Chaucer have attempted to do 
this, they have faced problems similar to his, and their solutions will be 
instructive for our study of his works. The English prose of Richard 
Rolle has already received some attention from this point of view, notably 
in the dissertation of Antonie Olmes.?* Among more recent texts the 


*7 For a full account of the minor forms, see Wilhelm Meyer, Abhandlungen sur mittellat. 
Rhythmik, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1905), used by Polheim and others. 

% Sprache und Stil englischer Mystik unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Richard 
Rolle von Hampole (Halle a. S., 1933), Studien zur englischen Philologie, Heft 76. 
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English liturgy and the prose of Sir Thomas Browne have also been 

analyzed for cursus effects in the light of medieval usage and tradition.” 

Such studies point the way to a methodology for treating Chaucer. 
The analysis of Richard Rolle’s writings shows that he employed 

cadenced endings not only in his Latin cola,*° but also in his English 

sentences. It appears, as might be expected, that Rolle was obliged by 

the exigences of the English language to ignore the rules about divisions 

of words: his vernacular cadences are patterns of stress regardless of 

word lengths. The following types have been identified: 

Cursus planus (5-2): géngand and wirkand ; laf it es writen; swétnes of héven. 

Planus secundus (6-2) (called trispondaicus by Polheim and Olmes): mére than 
thai wéne; slikes into sérow; dréwes tham til déde. 

Cursus tardus (6-3): sé thare s6rowyng; Christe in pouerte. 

Tardus secundus (7-3; called “Form w” by Olmes, following Polheim): tarne the 
til hélynes; wanes in to wréchednes. 

Cursus velox (7-4-2 and 7-2): bisynes of this wérlde; vanyte of this wérlde; dnguish 
in this l4fe. 

Cursus trochaicus ([6]-4-2), a specifically English form: lgues énde; com til héuen; 
sé or féle. 


The last form, which does not exist in Latin, is merely an emphatic use 
of English trochaic speech rhythm at the end of the sentence. In addition, 
Rolle frequently employed catalectic modifications of the cursus forms: 
that is, he simply omitted the concluding unstressed syllables or syllable, 
thus using for cursus effects either a first pzwon followed by stress 
(‘~~~’) or a dactyl followed by stress (’~ ~‘),—the classical chori- 
ambus. Both of these forms tended to develop out of medieval cursus as 
early Modern English lost its unaccented syllables. Edward Parker, for 
instance, detected the catalectic plamus or choriambus so often in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s prose that he proposed to recognize it as an ‘“‘English 


29 An article by J. Shelly, ‘“Rhythmical Prose in Latin and English,” Church Quarter!) 
Review (April, 1912), based on the Collects of the English Prayer Book, suggested a number 
of further studies. Important criticism and elaboration of Shelly’s work was offered by 
M. W. Croll, ““The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose,” SP, xv1 (1919), 1-55. Edward L. 
Parker worked out ‘‘The Cursus in Sir Thomas Browne,” PMLA, tu (1938), 1037-53. A 
good general text is by Norton R. Tempest, The Rhythm of English Prose (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1930). 

%0 This statement is based on the findings of Olmes, of. cit. It contradicts Hope Emily 
Allen, The Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle (New York and London, 1927), who relied on 
A. C. Clark, author of Cursus in Medieval and Vulgar Latin (Oxford, 1910): “Professor 
Clark assures me however that Rolle (in the Latin quotations given by Horstmann) does 
not use the cursus, and that is what we should expect of an inspirational writer who left 
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the academic life in early youth” (p. 80). Nevertheless Olmes found many examples of all | 
cursus types in the Latin: for instance, 200 instances of planus out of 1100 endings examined, 


and she gives unquestionably valid examples of each. 
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planus.”* Examples of this and other catalectic types from Rolle are: 
érdand for thim (4-1); liste of his flésch (4-1 or 5—1); bitterer than the gdll 
(5-1 or 6-1). We may say, therefore, that the vernacular favored the de- 
velopment of a cursus planus anglicus, with modifications according to 
the number of unstressed syllables included between the final stresses. 


IV 


As a preliminary to the examination of Chaucer’s prose itself, the 
question may be raised: does the English writer anywhere indicate by 
overt allusion that he was aware of the doctrine of cursus in prose? Our 
only positive and direct indication is based on a single word, cadence, 
which he apparently employs in a technical sense, to designate a form of 
composition somehow contrasted with ordinary verse. In the Hous of 
Fame, the Eagle remarks that Chaucer had set his wit 

622 To make bookys, songes, dytees, 
In ryme, or elles in cadence” 


—. ast which has been variously interpreted. Tyrwhitt suggested 
in a note to CT, I 43 (the Parson’s allusion to “rum, ram ruf’’ verse) that 
perhaps cadence meant “‘a species of poetical composition distinct from 
riming verses.” Skeat, after citing this note,* expressed doubt whether 
Chaucer ever tried anything of the sort, “‘unless it can be said that his 
translation of Boethius or his Tale of Melibeus is a sort of rhythmical 
prose.” The contrast, he thought, might be the one between couplets and 
“fines disposed in stanzas, as in the Parliament of Foules.” Hope Emily 
Allen, however, made a suggestion more in accord with the doctrine we 
have been surveying. She proposed it, not in any of her Rolle studies, but 
in a note to an article on the Manuel des Pechiez in relation to English 
mystical writings. A text of Rolle’s school of writing, itself based on two 
earlier efforts in rhythmical prose, is thus announced by its author: 
“Men schal fynden lihtliche pis tretys in Cadence after pe bigynninge 
3if hit beo riht poynted; & Rymed in sum stude; to beo more louesum to 
hem pat hit reden.”* The aim of cursus effects could not be better stated. 


* PMLA, loc. cit., especially p. 1040. Tempest had already noted in his handbook the 
tendency of native English cadences to end in stressed syllables, as in armor of light, con- 
tempt of thy word, etc., quoted op. cit., p. 84 f. 

® F. N. Robinson ed., p. 338. All citations from Chaucer follow this text unless otherwise 
noted. Robinson includes Skeat’s notation for line readings in the CT, and this is used here 
to facilitate reference to both texts. Skeat’s glossary is the more helpful in locating verse 
contexts of words to determine stress by scansion. 

*® Works of Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), m1, 257. 

“ “The Mystical Lyrics of the Manuel des Pechiez,”’ RR, 1x (1918), 154, especially p. 
187 with n. 75. 
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The writer was an experimenter but not an innovator, since he was using 
a model of the preceding century. Not only his term cadence, but also the 
word pointed, conforms to the sense of dictamen.* Thus his text indicates 
its practice in England, and for the English language, well before Chav- 
cer. 
In the light of Miss Allen’s note Robinson® entertains the possibility 
at least that for Chaucer cadence could have meant prose rhythm system- 
atically worked out. 

Aside from this one word, we have no internal evidence that Chaucer 
had received regular instruction in cursus-writing, whether in English or 
Latin prose. Indeed, Paetow has found no evidence that the ars notaria 
or applied dictamen was taught as a subject in any English university, 
either as an independent course (as had been done in Bologna up to 
about 1250) or as a subdivision of rhetoric.*” The evidence that Paris 
included it is indirect, though Orleans certainly did. The fourteenth- 
century Candelabrum, as we have seen, recognized a special French adap- 
tation of rules for pointed or numerous prose.** Individual Englishmen 
are known to have been masters in the art. One of Chaucer’s countrymen 
taught it at Bologna: probably none other than the rhetorician Geoffrey 
Vinsauf whom Chaucer mentions by name.** The text of a prose Scientia 
Epistularis or Summa Magistri Gaufridi Winesauf (there is some doubt 
about the authorship) exists in MS and has been described as being in- 
debted to many earlier writers, from Quintilian to Boncompagnus of 
Bologna.*® Although no French copy of the MS is recorded as extant, 
there are three in Great Britain (Hunter Museum, Glasgow; Balliol and 
Bodleian Libraries, Oxford). Another English writer, John Garland or 
Johannes Anglicus, who taught in both Paris and Toulouse,“ wrote a 
number of works dealing with prosody and accent, and a Poetria which 
briefly discussed prose and its rhythms also.** He defines prose thus: 


% The Summa Dictaminis by Poncius of Provence advises a letter writer to make a 
punctum ‘‘vel super duos spondeos, dactilo precedente ut hic latorem presentium mitto vobis, | 
aut super dactilum, ut hic noscat vestra discretio presenti pagina” (Thurot, op. cit., p. 482). 

% Op. cit., p. 891, note to HF 623. Robinson points to this sense of the word in the 15th 
century, as established by Eleanor Hammond in her English Verse between Chaucer and | 
Surrey, p. 457. Curiously, Du Cange does not give the special rhetorical meaning for | — 
cadentia in Latin, nor for cursus either. 

37 J. L. Paetow, The Arts Course at Medieval Universities, Illinois Studies in Lang. and 
Lit. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1910), m1, No. 7, pp. 81-85. 

38 See note 26. %® Paetow, op. cit., p. 74 and note. 

40 Ch.-V. Langlois, ‘‘Formulaires de lettres du xii*, du xiii* et du xiv® siécle,” Notices et 
Extraits, xxxv, Pt. 2 (1897), pp. 427 ff. 

4t For a sketch of his life and works, see Paetow, ‘Morale Scolarium of John of Garland,” 
Memoirs of the University of Berkeley, tv, No. 1; History, 1, No. 1 (1927), 77-258. 

#2 Ed. G. Mari, Romanische Forschungen, x11 (1902), 883-965. 
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“Prosa est sermo sententiosus ornate sine metro compositus, distinctus 
clausularum debitis intervallis.’’ Among the types of prose listed accord- 
ing to the functions they serve, John includes: prosa legnigraphica (sic) 
and hystorialis, dictamen (“‘qua utitur scola et curia’”’) and rithimus (‘‘qua 
utimur in prosis ecclesiasticis”). He makes a great point of the injunction 
that styles must be adapted to the persons for whom discourse is in- 
tended; this is true of prose letters no less than orations and verses. The 
three groups of persons mentioned are curiales, civiles, rurales; to these 
are appropriate respectively the three styles called gravis, mediocris, and 
humilis. Some hints are given about subject-matter and vocabulary fit- 
ting to each. Finally, John lists the four ‘““modern”’ styles—Gregorian, 
Tullian, Hilarian, and Isidorian—for writing cursus at the ends of clauses. 

The listing of varieties of style is important in relation to Chaucer, 
since we know from several allusions that he was aware of what the 
rhetoricians advised.“ Other medieval Latin writers had discussed this 
problem before John Garland. Hugo of Bologna“ had also divided the 
styles of letters into three, according to recipients of the texts composed. 
(Of epistles he said, ‘‘alige namque suppreme, ali¢e infime, ali¢ mediocres 
uocantur’’). According to rhythm he classified texts as falling into a 
genus metricum, genus prosaicum and genus mixtum. Of the last he says 
“quod quidam prosimetrum compositione dicitur’”—clearly rhythmical 
or cadenced prose.* 

We shall find, I think, that Chaucer varies the types of rhythms and 
the amount of cadence in his prose writing to fit the readers or auditors 
for whom it was intended. For his rather free adaptations of cadence he 
did not require strict formal training in Latin ars dictaminis. He surely 
had occasion to hear or read aloud the prosa ecclesiastica of chancellaries 
in his career as diplomat. The mystical writers in English had already 
deliberately created a similar “rithimus”’ for their own purposes, as Miss 
Allen indicates. The Chaucerian ‘“‘good ear’’“* would have been enough to 
permit him to master the general effects and adapt them to his purposes, 
without aid from lecture courses or even, it may be, from handbooks; 


8 See note 17. 

* Rationes Dictandi Prosaice (12th cent.), ed. Rockinger, op. cit., 1, 53-88. 

*’ Cf. the distinctions made by D. S. MacColl for English: characteristic prose, with no 
predominating measure, even in cursus position; numerous or cadenced prose; verse in- 
vaded by prose emphasis; characteristic verse. See his “Rhythm in English Verse, Prose 
and Speech,” Essays and Studies of the English Association, v (Oxford, 1914), 7-50. 

Dorothy Everett has signalled Chaucer’s ability to select the ‘‘tune” appropriate to 
any discourse being reported. She refers to echoes of alliterative verse, popular saints’ 
lives, the garrulous colloquial speech of the Wife of Bath, etc., but not to reproduction of 
cursus patterns: “‘Chaucer’s ‘Good Ear’,’”’” RES, xxi (1947), 201-208. 
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yet it is not impossible that he had come across some of these (Geoffrey 
Vinsauf’s Summa or John Garland’s Poetria) as well. 


Vv 


Before investigating the relevance of all this to Chaucer, we must re 
hearse some special considerations springing from the essential differences 
between medieval Latin and Middle English. In the first place, it has 
often been remarked that the relatively large number of monosyllables 
(if weighted for frequency), in English, and the small percentage of poly- 
syllables in repeated use, has made impracticable the mechanical transfer 
of rules concerning the lengths of words to be used in cadence. Students 
of English prose rhythms as exemplified in Rolle, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and others reckon the patterns by stress only, leaving out of account the 
Latin requirements for trisyllables or disyllables in certain positions. 

A second difficulty has been clearly expounded by Josef Bihl in his 
study of Chaucer’s stress in the verse rhythms.‘’ The generally unam- 
biguous accentuation of verse lines permits us to observe that stress was 
in a state of flux in Chaucer’s time, so that he was free to treat many 
disyllables, for instance, as either iambs or trochees: thus, cénjure or 
conjure, parfit or parftt, depending on the needs of the line. Similarly, 
polysyllables were variously treated. Bihl cites his dmorots destres in con- 
trast to this ém’rous Absolén. The latter instance is in doubt, to be sure; 
perhaps Chaucer may have permitted himself an anapest for an iamb in 
the second foot and thus kept amorous as a trisyllable. Nevertheless, the 
accent on Romance words hovered more freely then than it does today, 
as we can see from slightly differing alternate forms of the same word: 
désespeir, desésperdunce. Such polysyllables also indicate the conspicuous 
character of secondary stress in Romance words. We must assume that 
they were spoken with an iambic-trochaic movement, retaining some 
sort of stress, whether still primary or already reduced to secondary, on 
the final syllable (except -e). 

Even Germanic words could be treated with a certain freedom, as Bihl 
has shown. He reads brother, lover, mayden occasionally as iambs where so 
required (e.g., G 1436 éf that hé be slayn with his brothér), and provides for 
occasional secondary stress on inflectional endings such as -ér, -ést, -én, 
-eth, -éd. He finds inconsistencies in the treatment of final -e, even before 
consonants, as we should expect. Another problem, not mentioned by 
him, is the perceptible secondary stress which apparently falls on the 
participial ending (especially in gerund usage; e.g., A 995 and 1921 | 
whymentinge; RR 2 swéveninges). It might even be treated as primary in |— 
disyllables (RR 25 f.. . . and in slepjng / Me mette such a swévenyng). The 


‘7 Die Wirkungen des Rhythmus; cf. note 10. 
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> 


' same verbal noun may function as both iamb and trochee (A 275 


* Sownynge alwey th’encres of his wynn§ng; D 416 For winnyng wolde I al 


# his lust endure). Obviously we can not, therefore, be sure of the degree of 


: stress on final -ing when we encounter it in prose. 
As for final unstressed -e, this sound, it is agreed, had already disap- 


f peared in the North by the middle of the fourteenth century,** and 


Chaucer’s dialect was losing it rapidly. It was regularly elided before a 
following vowel, often dropped before a consonant. Recent studies have 
: confirmed this statement with abundant detail.** Yet the Olmes study 
on Rolle’s prose rhythms mechanically counts every final written -e as if 


" pronounced, despite linguistic evidence to the contrary. Prose discourse 








_must surely have been ahead of more conservative poetic usage, espe- 
cially in the North. Olmes’s questionable method and statistics are 
no guide for the prose of Chaucer. 

We shall assume that with him -e is lost before vowels; lacking definite 
knowledge, we shall for consistency’s sake count it as still spoken before 
consonants, though this probably gives too high a percentage in favor 
of the -e’s. We shall assume that Romance disyllables have final accents, 
‘since very many of them can be confirmed by the more frequent verse 
usage (e.g., A 1287 f. cilée, tretée, et passim). (No rigid rule is possible: for 
instance, érefis as a noun is apparently trochaic, but the adjective /retis is 
iambic.) Romance trisyllables ending in -e are assumed to be amphi- 


brachs (~’~) (manére, tretdble, fortdne; cf. Skeat’s glossary under these 


words). When a Germanic monosyllable is followed by the secondarily 
‘stressed -ing, I have reckoned upon two stresses juxtaposed, which 
would disturb any cursus pattern (e.g., brénning). When a Romance di- 
‘syllable is followed by the same sort of secondarily stressed ending, I 
jhave not attempted to determine the pattern (as in cénseilinges, con- 
‘sellinges, consetlinges), but have placed the entire colon among those 
doubtful or unclassified. I have ignored the possibility of occasional 
secondary stress on inflectional endings: though this déplacement d’accent 





)probably occurred in prose as well as verse, we can not recapture it from 


ithe written page. In Romance polysyllables I have assumed secondary 
jand primary accents to fall in alternation, giving a wave-like movement. 
)The ending is assumed to be unstressed if it is final -e; stressed, if closing 


: with a consonant. 


8 Tbid., p. 20, citing Morsbach, §75. 
* Ruth Buchanan McJimsey, Chaucer’s Irregular -e (New York: King’s Crown Press 


Withoprint, 1942); J. G. Southworth, “‘Chaucer’s Final -e in Rhyme,” PMLA, ix (1947), 
710-935; E. Talbot Donaldson, ‘“Chaucer’s Final ‘-e’,” PMLA, txmm (1948), 1101-24. 


Donaldson refutes the too sweeping claims of Southworth for ubiquitous loss of -e, but does 
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Some classifications resulting from this procedure may be arbitrary, 
but the prose medium forces such decisions upon us. It is likely that 
minor fluctuations in pattern cancel each other out, so that a valid gen- 
eral picture can emerge despite them. 


VI 


We turn first to the patterns found in cursus positions, since they are 
most readily isolated for discussion. For material the following samples 
were used, distributed to include all types and levels of prose discourse: 
Boethius, Bk. i (entire); Melibeus, B *2155— *2470; Astrolabe, Prologue 
and Part i (entire); Parson’s Tale, I 1017-80 (De Satisfaccione) and Re- 
traction, I 1081-92. These continuous passages, together with random 
samplings elsewhere, revealed the following cursus effects already de- 
fined: planus (P), planus secundus (P2), planus anglicus (Pa), tardus (T), 
tardus secundus (T2), velox (V), iambic (I), trochaic (Tr). The last two— 
a succession of two or more iambs or trochees—may frequently be 
grouped together (I- Tr) for reasons already suggested. In addition, there 
emerged a type of emphatic ending achieved by the juxtaposition of two 
primary stresses, as in léken on the fool érthel (Boeth., i, met. 2). This I 
have called Clashed Colon (Cl), following Tempest.5® A considerable 
number of endings can be quite easily delivered by one or another of 
these effects with a little manipulation, but questionable accentuation 
obliges us to place them in the category of Doubtful (D). Finally, there 
remain the endings which conform to no pattern, no matter how read; 
I designate them merely (?).5! 

Typical examples follow: 

P (5-2): dften ycléped (Boeth. i, met. 1); bismébkede images (ibid., pr. 1); why 
spillestow téres? (ébid., pr. 4); fully performed (ibid., loc cit.) ; wikkide thgnges (ibid., 
loc cit.); séone repénteth (Mel., B *2325); bédily péyne (Par T, I 1025). With 
shorter words: Wh§ artow stille? (Boethe., pr. 2); ott of the towne (ibid., pr. 4); 
énd of his wérkes (ibid., met. 6); céme to shrifte (Par T, I 1065); strénge for to 
binde (ibid., I 1070). 

P2 (6-2): wikkide manéris (Boeth., i, pr. 3); senténce of my béokes (ibid., pr. 5); 
céuse for to wépe (Mel., B *2175); lérned in the lawe (ibid., B *2195); anéyous for to 
héere (ibid., B *2430); Aries and Libra (Astr., i, par. 17). 

Pa (4-1): wtkkide mén (Boeth. i, pr. 3); méeve that mén (ibid., met. 4); what 
thing is a man? ; cduses to déth (ibid., pr. 6); Assuérus the king (Mel., B *2290); 
béttre than gold? (ibid., B *2295); mén in the héus (Par T, I 1035). 


5° See note 31. 
5. T have not attempted to take into account the additional patterns worked out by 
F. M. K. Foster in “Cadence in English Prose,” JEGP, xv1 (1917), 456-462, based on 19th 
century specimens chiefly. Foster’s cadences include all feet and combinations of feet 
containing a total of two stressed syllables. 
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T (6-3), a rare form in English: lightly been énswered (Mel., B *2250) ; conséilled 
by manye (ibid., B *2360); hém that ben dngwyssous (Boeth. ii, pr. 4). 

T2 (7-3), also rare; and the forms are often doubtful: wéwes of my wépjnges 
(Boeth. i, pr. 2); wémman that is rtotous (Mel., B *2275). 

V (7-2) or (7-3'-2) in English: hértes that ben descéyved (Boeth. i, pr. 2); frdwdes 
withouten nombre (ibid., pr. 4—a mic-sentence cadence); héren in what manére 
(ibid., loc. cit.); prively and contrarie K Mel., B *2385); ldsteth withouten énde (Par 
T, I 1055). 

I (two or more iambs), with both Romance and Germanic words: the lif con- 
templatif (Boeth. i, pr. 1); ayéns the kinges réal mdjesté (ibid., pr. 4); encréesen 
déy by day (Mel., B *2355); the cduse wh$ (Astr., i, par. 21); that is, désperdcién 
(Par T, I 1055). 

Tr (two or more trochees), also with both Romance and Germanic words: 
almost dréynt myn héved (Boeth. i, met. 1); alle kinde téndeth? (ibid., pr. 6); héet of 
lif schal shine (ibid., loc. cit.); thise thinges régnen (ibid., met. 7); maken swich a 
sérwe (Mel., B *2170); the righte wéy to Réme (Astr., Prol.); and héve this in minde 
(ibid., i, par. 8); and that is mn enténte (Retr.); foryéve mé the snne (ibid.). 

Cl: of mé, 6lde man (Boeth, i, met. 1); léken on the fodl érthe (ibid., met. 2); 
nédes hath gréet stréngthe (ibid., i, pr. 4); in thyn élde f6o trast névere (Mel., B 
*2375); for tw6 causes (Astr., Prol.); withotiten mé wérdes (ibid., i, par. 1); clépid 
the léft s$de (ibid., i, par. 6). 


Because so many patterns are debatable, no two persons will reach the 
same results in any statistical tabulation. Therefore I shall hazard no 
more than a very rough estimate of the distribution of these forms. Ap- 
proximate as they are, the results will reveal something of Chaucer’s 
preferences in the modulating of sentences. 

Out of about 600 cadences analyzed, the largest group was the one 
closest to characteristic English verse rhythm: the iambic-trochaic. This 
made up slightly more than a third of the tota! (about 35%). The varie- 
ties of planus come next, totalling something over a quarter (27%, as 
follows: primus, 13%; secundus, 8%; anglicus, 6%). The two forms of 
tardus together constitute about one per cent. Velox comes a bit higher 
(barely 4%). Clash effects are found in about five per cent; approxi- 
mately an eighth (12%) of the forms may or may not be read as cadence, 
according to the accentuation of doubtful words; and about 15% were 
not classifiable by any reading. 

There is some correlation between the nature of the text and the inci- 
dence of cadence. The Boethius translation and Melibeus, as we should 
expect, show it most often, in harmony with their exalted tone and sub- 
ject matter. Melibeus is slightly the more cadenced, showing over one- 
third of its final cola in the Latin cursus forms (that is, the three types of 
planus, two of tardus, and velox), and about 30% in the iambic-trochaic. 
Boethius has a little more than 25% in the cursus forms and about 40% 
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in iambic-trochaic. The only clear examples of ¢ardus occur in the sam- 
ae plings from these texts, which may be said to represent stylus altus or 

i] “heigh style.” On the other hand, the Astrolabe and Pardoner’s Tale 
‘. show cursus forms somewhat less, and the iambic-trochaic more. These 
represent stylus medius. The Prologue to the Astrolabe and the Retrac- 
ae tion, both passages of original non-translated prose, reveal almost no 
concern for cursus. They may be designated as stylus humilis. The range 
coincides with that of the subject matter, from lofty speculation to sober 
homily to unaffected personal communication. 






















i If the sentence endings of a sustained prose sample are listed consecu- 
re tively, a pleasing variety is apparent. The opening of the Boethius (to 
& ce: f the end of Meter 3) may be taken as an example: 
AS 1. dalitdble ditees* 6.4.2 Tr 
ei. < 2. face with vérray téres 4-2 Tr 
2 OS 3. IL was extled 5-2 P 
aS 4. mé, blde man 4-3-1 cl 
ib cal 5. dge to bén in mé 5-3-1 I 
= 6. myn émptid bédy 4-2 Tr 
: = 7. often yclépid 5-2 P 
vise. 8. wépynge éien 4-3'-2 ? 
a c * 9. almost dréynt myn héved 6-4-2 Tr 
i = PS 10. undgredble dwéllynges 5‘-3-2' ? 
Tea 11. stédefast degré 5-3-1 I 
rh 5 12. were of our élde 5‘-2 D (P?) 
ae 13. loking was on $del 6-5'-2 pss 
aE Gag 14. to mé the beauté™ 4-1 Pa 
CF 15. besmokede images 5-2 P 
as 16. lif contemplatif 5-3-1 I 
ee , 17. léttre to the dppereste 6-3 D*® 
<> 18. he mighte géten 4-2 Tr 
: a) 19. hand she bar a céptre 6-4-2 Tr 
a 20. gléwede with cruel éighen 8-4-2 Tr 
21. with swéete venjm 4-1 (or 4-2) Pa (or Tr) 
/ 22. folk fro malad¥e 6-4-2 Tr 
23. nothyng endamdged 6-5'-4'-2 ? 
24. Achadémycis in Gréce 6-2 P2 
25. néteful sciénces 6-2 P2 
Hi 26. sérwfully the thrésshfold 7-2 V 












he 5 Accentuation established by HF 622. 
53 The type 6-5'-2 somewhat resembles a planus but has not been so reckoned. 
54 Accent on the final syllable established by verse usage; cf. CT, C 7 and F 34 (in rime 
positions), also B 162. 
5 Two dactyls (if uppereste is trisyllabic); an unusual form in Chaucer. 
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27. woolde déon afterward 4-3-1' Cl 

28. perturbacién of my thought 6'-4-1 Pa 

29. fré with wérldly windes 6-4-2 Tr 

30. in astrénom¥e 4-2" Tr 

31. flétith with hévy grapes 7-4-2 

32. wéren yhtdde 5‘-2 P 

33. léken on the fool érthe 7-3-2 Cl 

34. mére than of compléynte 7-2 V 

35. cordge of a parfit man 6-3-1 I 

36. ndt ben bvercébmyn 6-4-2 Tr 

37. wh§ artow stille 5-2 P 

38. shdme or for asténYnge 6-3-2" D (T?) 
39. hértes that been descéyved 7-2 V 

40. clude of mortal thonges 6-4-2 Tr 

41. wawes of my wépinges 7-3-2* D (V?) 
42. ayén hir firste stréngthe 6-4-2 tr 

43. mérveyl9nge éien 6-4'-2 Tr (?) 


Scansion of the opening passage of Melibeus (to B *2210) confirms the 
_ impression that this text is even more highly cadenced than Boethius. 
Planus forms are conspicuous, in all three variations, but there are 

_ enough cola otherwise ended to insure sufficient variety: 


. Called was Sophie 6-2 P2 
feéldes him to pléye 6-4-2 Tr 

. weren Saste ; y-shétte 6'-4-2 Tr 

. wénten awdy 4-1 Pa 

. gan to wépe and crge 6-4-2 Tr 

. lénger the mére 5-2 P 

. wépynge for to stinte 6-5*-2 D (P2?) 
. for to be lok a fol 3-1 I 

. maken switch a sérwe 6-4-2 Tr 

10. warrtshe and escape 5-2 4 

11. yoursélf to destréye 5-2 P 

12. owene propre perséne 5-2 P 

13. céuse for to wépe 6-2 P2 

14. Lézaris his fréend 5-3"-1 I 

15. swich folk as wépen 4-2 Tr 

16. cértes is deffénded 6-2 P2 

17. thér-tnne t is no béte 6-5-2 D (P?) 
18. ofite of yotire hérte 6-4-2 Tr* 
19. méketh his bones drge 7-4-2 V 

20. many a mén 4-1 Pa 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


% The Skeat text has out of your herte, which may be read as a planus. 
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21. sérwe to the hérte 6-2 P2 
22. hdve paciénce 6-4'-2 Tr 
23. the pacient J6b 4-1 Pa 
24. the name of our Lord 4-1 Pa 
25. I néot what to déne 5-2 P 
26. whiche that been wise 6'-2 D (P2?) 
27. hire senténce 5-2 P 
28. néver repénte 5-2 P 
29. it happeth Ofte 4-2 Tr 
30. lérned in the lawe 6-2 P2 
31. shéwed hém his cas 5-3'-1 157 
32. upon this matére 4-2 Bi 
33. séyde as yé may hére 6-4-2 Tr 
34. parties to supporie 6-2 P2 
35. as séone as is possible 6-2 ra 
36. wérre by vengedunce 6-2 P2 
37. his féos and beginne wérre 4-2 Tr 


The planus forms conspicuous in this passage remain so through the 
Melibeus, but lose ground in favor of iambic-trochaic forms, while an 
occasional velox or tardus adds to the variety. 

Another source of rhythmic variety is Chaucer’s characteristic treat- 
ment of the feet just before onset of the cursus. Especially when the 
sentence is to decline into the regular waves of two or three iambs or 
trochees, the writer often precedes these by a spurt of more rapid move- 
ment by using clusters of dactyls, anapaests and first, second, third and 
fourth peons. In the Boethius list, for instance, the entire effect may be 
illustrated graphically by supplementing typical endings in the above 
list with the preceding phrases: 


2. wéten my face with vérray téres '~~'~nr'W'~ 
4. the sérwful wgerdes of mé, dlde min ~'~~'~~"'~' 
5. sérwe hath comdndid his age to bén in mé ’ F '! : 


wwe! waw ww ~w 
, , 


20. gléwede with cruel tighen '~~~'~'~ 


SESW St ores» 


NIT sa— NA aa 


And in Melibeus: 
2. wént into the féeldes him to pléye '~~~'~‘\~'~ 
8. make ye your(e)sélf* for to be lpk a fll '~~~’~~~'~’ 
37. wréken him on his foes and biggnne wérre ' 
VII 
The patterns and variations recognizable at sentence endings are also 
used within the sentences where clauses terminate. The use of cadence 


rere aed ee! ow 


CASA hemi nis ee te 


57 Possibly 5-1, a not unusual variation of Pa. 
58 May be read as velox if the verb is unstressed. 
59 Skeat’s text has yourself. 
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within a sentence not infrequently underscores a series of such clauses, 
especially if they are in parallel construction. For instance (Boeth. i, 
pr. 1, gloss): 

that stgnifteth the life actif ~'~'’~~/~' 

that signifteth the life contémplatif ~'~'~~'~‘~’ 


where the same cadence is used except that the latter is longer by an 
iamb. Similarly, another series of parallel clauses (ibid., i, met. 2) is kept 
rhythmically akin though prevented from being identical: 


, , , 


the sméthe watir of the sé ~'~'’~~~ 
spirit ttirneth the stable héven '~'’~~'~'~ 
fallen in the wéstrene wdwes '~~r~'~w~'~ 
the érthe with résene flbures ~'~~'~~'~ 
yéris flétith with hévy grapes '~'~~'~'~ 


The diversity of longer and shorter feet does not obscure a similar wave- 
like effect. 
Very close parallels have similar rhythms even if only the last one of 
them is in actual cursus position, as in this (Mel., B *2160): 
and léften hire for deed ~'~\~~*‘ 
and wénten awéy, ~'~~' 


or this (ibid., B *2185): 


Oure Lérd hath yéve it mé; ~~'~'~’ 

oure Lérd hath birdft it més; ~~'’~~'~' 

right as oure Lord hath wéld, '~~~'~’ 
Vv , 


right s6 it is doon; ~~ 
bléssed be the name of oure Lérd. '~~~'’~~~' 


This last passage is noteworthy for the manner in which the tempo in- 
creases from the slow iambic effect of the first line to the rapid pzons of 
the last, where two cursus anglici overlap. All four lines, indeed, end on a 
stressed syllable. In the following lines (Mel., B *2295), similar patterns 


_ are gradually amplified in length: 


What is bettre than gold? Jaspre. 

What is bettre than jaspre? Wisedoom. 

And what is better than wisedoom? Womman. 

And what is bettre than a good womman? Nothyng. 


This lengthening device, or gradation upward, is well known to later 
writers of rhythmical prose. 

In the interior of sentences, then, the rhythm varies before the medial 
cursus positions (ends of clauses) just as it does before the final one. A 
word remains to be said about the openings of sentences. Here too there 
is evidence of skill being brought to bear in order to heighten effectiveness 
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where the thought is striking. Again, the best examples come from the 
Boethius and Melibeus. Very conspicuous is the use of clashed stresses 
for emphasis. These appear at the beginnings of the Boethian meters, for 
instance: Allas! 1, wépynge (met. 1); O thdw mékere of the whéel (met. 5): 
Allas héw the théught (met. 2). Passages based on prose of the original are 
opened with something like the less striking iambic-trochaic beat: J the 
méne whtle that I (pr. 1); But t§meis now, quod sché (pr. 2); Ryght sé and 
noon other wise (pr. 3). 

The dactyls at the beginning of prose 4 are unusual; but this passage is 
very hortatory, and dactylic-anapestic movement pervades several 


sentences: 
’ ‘60 


Félistow, quod sché, thise thgnges, '~~, ~', ~~'’~ 


, 


and éntren thei dught in thy cordgee ~'~~'~w~nr'~ 


Artow like an dsse to the harpe? ~// ~~~ 


Why wépistow, why spillestow téres? ~'~~, ~'~~'~ 
It was such passages that impelled John Payne Collier to state in 1865 
that Chaucer introduced hexameters into English—in his prose! 

If there were too many of these, one might charge the author with 
over-refined and cloying effects. But the more insistent rhythms are re- 
served for moments of fitting intensity, and are separated by long pas- 
sages where lowered emotional tone is properly reflected in freer, less 
mannered, and less cadenced prose. When the message is of the utmost 
directness, as in the Retraction, the style is stripped of artifice, and the 
rhythms of colloquial speech are merely made more perceptible by in- 


creased regularity of patterning: 
confessiéun and sdtisfaccibun ~'~'~'/~\~' 


to déon in this présent lif, ~'~~'~' 
thurgh the benigne gréce ~~~'~'~ 

of hym that is kong of kinges ~’~~'~'~ 

and préeste over dlle préestes ~'~~/~'~ 

that boghte us a" 

with the précions blood of his hérte ~~'~'~~'~ 
so that I may be bon of htm ~~'~~'~' 
at the déy of ddom ~~'~' 


\ , 


that shille be sdved. ~'~~'~ 
From this discussion, both historical and analytical, I believe certain 


conclusions can be drawn: 
(1) Chaucer’s prose has been influenced by the long tradition of 


cadenced medieval Latin prose. The author may not have been fully 


% Unless thise is stressed. 
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aware of the extent to which he was affected by it. He may have picked 
up the patterns by ear, even if he never studied them in books on dic- 
tamen (though this too he may have done); or he may have become 
aware of them in the official letters and formularies which employed them 
by prescription. 

(2) The traditional forms were adapted by Chaucer to English usage. 
He ignored rules about dividing words, introduced modifications like 
planus anglicus, and used iambic-trochaic effects more often than cursus. 
He diversified rhythmical patterns frequently by accelerating the tempo 
just before a slow conclusion. 

(3) Subdivisions of sentences were treated in the same way. Parallel 
grammatical structure was reinforced by similar (not usually identical) 
rhythms. In general, the marked rhythms accompanied lyrical and emo- 
tional effects, and climaxes were sometimes heightened by gradation up- 
ward or downward of the length of the rhythmical units. 

(4) Openings of periods also indicate care to have effects correspond to 
subject matter. Emphasis was sometimes achieved by clashed stresses; 
quieter openings were written in freer prose. 

(5) The frequency of cadence and other rhythmical devices is related 
to total subject matter and to the intended audience of a given text. The 


_ manner ranges from the artfully patterned, frequently lyrical rhythms of 

_ the Boethius and Melibeus, with their echoed cadences and quasi-re- 

_ frains, to the less adorned discourse of the Parson’s Tale, to the straight- 

forward exposition of the Astrolabe, with its free and original Prologue. 

This last, with its sparing cadences and unobtrusive rhythms, is as suc- 

_ cessfully adapted to its purpose and reader as are the loftier, more con- 
_ sciously wrought texts to theirs. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
New York 3, N. Y. 








A MIDDLE ENGLISH TREATISE ON HERMENEUTICS: 
HARLEY MS. 2276, 32°-35" 


By R. H. Bowers 









Freedom of thought was not repressed in the Middle Ages. It was fostered by 
the allegorical method of interpretation whereby the philosopher could connect 
his private theory with established truth. 


Fae ee 


—E. K. Rand! 


Littera gesta docet; quid credas, allegoria; 


Moralis, quid agas; quo tendas, anagogia. 
Anon.’ 


ANDAs sees aly 
SRR Ie PMRekeanccsein.n. 


ivi eG HE fourfold interpretation of Holy Writ or of other authoritative 
' tx texts, through the technique of exegesis commonly known as allegor- 
a pe ical interpretation, was a well known cultural phenomenon throughout 
7 ce) the Middle Ages.* The practice of allegorical interpretation itself was well 


developed in the Western world by the time of Plato,‘ and the fourfold 
method may be regarded as a further refinement of this technique. It 
constituted a tradition of remarkable vitality: as late as the early fif- 
teenth century we find Erasmus inveighing against its abuses in The 
Praise of Folly with as much emphasis as Dante had defended it in his 
famed letter to Can Grande in an earlier century. It was taught at the 
University of Paris during the Middle Ages’. 


1 “Medieval Gloom and Medieval! Uniformity,” Speculum, 1 (1926), 267. 
2 Cited in G. R. Owst, Literature & Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), p. 59. 
3 It first appears among the Alexandrian philosophers as a technique employed to recon- 
cile Greek philosophy with Christian theology and thus attain gnosis, according to A. 
Sabatier, art. ‘“Herméneutique,” Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses, v1, 210-219. For 
general accounts see E. C. Knowlton, ‘‘Notes on Early Allegory,” JEGP, xxiv (1930), 
159-181; E.v. Dobschiitz, ‘“Vom vierfachen Schriftsinn,” in Harnack-Ehrung (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1921); H. Caplan, ‘‘The Four Senses of Scriptural Interpretation and the 
Medieval Theory of Preaching,” Speculum, rv (1929), 282-290; E. Gilson, ‘‘Michel Menot 
et la technique du sermon médiéval,” Rev. d’hist. Franciscaine, 11 (1925), 301-350. St. 
Thomas’ views on allegorical interpretation are expounded in the Summa Theologica, pt. 
I, quest. i, art. 10, reply obj. 3; cf. further, F. A. Blanche, “‘Le sens littéral des Ecritures 
i d’aprés St. Thomas d’Aquin,” Rev. Thomiste, x1v (1906), 192 ff. 
: 4 The rdle of Plato in fostering allegorical interpretation is ambiguous: on the one hand 
his school ridiculed the efforts of the Stoics to allegorize Homeric symbols (as in Phaedrus 
229C, Republic 378D), while on the other hand his doctrine of form stimulated the search 
for the ideal behind the imperfect show of things; cf. J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato 
(London, 1905); A.B. Hersman, Studies in Greek Allegorical Interpretation (Chicago diss., 
14 1906); E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, & Sceptics (London, 1870), esp. chapt. xiii. 
z 5 See letter of Guy of Bazoches, dated 1180, cited in J. A. Clerval, Les écoles de Chartres au 
moyen ge (Chartres, 1895), p. 79. According to G. Robert, Les écoles et l’enseignement de la 
théologie pendant la premiére moitié du XII* siécle (Paris 1909), pp. 96-99, the prevailing 
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The use to which allegorical interpretation could be put in medieval 
sermon construction is clear since there are many sermons built on one 
metaphor or biblical figure,* in which the image is twisted and elaborated 
with a rich variety of figurative, moral, and mystical meanings. The use 
to which the allegorical method could be put in the sectarian logomachias 
of the Middle Ages, such as that between the Lollards and their orthodox 
opponents, is likewise clear, even when characteristic medieval discus- 
sions of ‘‘correct”’ biblical interpretation really beg the question by falling 
back on standards purely subjective and arbitrary. A typical example 
might be cited from the nineteenth chapter of Pecock’s Reule of Crysten 
Religioun, where he argues that “pe precise nakid pretencioun of holi 
writt should be followed as long as it accords with pe doom of natural 
resoun.””’ Unfortunately, what is “natural resoun” to one man is gross 
error to another. Hence there is considerable justice in F. W. Farrar’s 
aculeate criticism that preachers have been “privileged misinterpreters”’ 
who “made texts an excuse for saying this or that as it pleased them with 
no thought of the real meaning of them [i.e., the texts].’’® 

But according to many scholars the most important use which the alle- 
gorical method served was that of facilitating the apocalyptic visions and 
religious mysticism of the writers whom it has often been customary to 
regard as the fashioners of the medieval Weltanschauung. Ernst Cassirer, 
one of the foremost modern writers on the significance of symbolism, has 


this to say regarding the philosophical implications of the fourfold 
method: 


Es ist vor allem das mittelalterliche Denken, an dem man sich diesen fort- 
schreitenden geistigen Prozess der Allegorisierung deutlich machen kann. In 
ihm verliert alles Wirkliche in dem Masse, als es der spezifische-religiésen ‘‘Sinn- 
gebung” unterstellt wird, seine unmittelbare Seinsbedeutung. Sein physischer 
Bestand ist nur noch die Hiille und Maske, hinter der sich sein spiritueller Sinn 
verbirgt. Diesen Sinn gilt es auszulegen—in der vierfachen Form der Deutung, 
die die mittelalterlichen Quellen als das Prinzip der historischen, der allego- 
rischen, der tropologischen und der anagogischen Auslegung unterscheiden. Wenn 
in den ersteren ein bestimmtes Geschehen in seiner rein empirischen Tatsichlich- 
keit erfasst wird, so decken erst die drei anderen seinen eigentlichen Gehalt, seine 
ethisch-metaphysische Bedeutung auf. Noch Dante hat diese Grundauffassung 
des Mittelalters, in der nicht nur seine Theologie, sondern nich minder seine 
Poetik wurzelt, unveriandert festgehalten. In dieser Form der Allegorese ist ein 


6 Cf. W. O. Ross, ME Sermons in Royal MS. 18 B. xxiii, EETS OS No. 209, pp. xliii- 
lxiii; E. W. Talbert, ‘‘A Fifteenth Century Lollard Sermon Cycle,” Univ. of Texas Studies 
in English (1939), pp. 1-30; G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), 
chap. viii. 

7 EETS OS No. 171, fol. 175". 

8 History of Interpretation (London, 1886), p. 246, n. 1. 
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neuer charakteristischer “Blickpunkt,” ein neues Verhiltnis der Ferne und 
Nahe zur Wirklichkeit gegeben. Der religiise Geist kann sich jetzt in die Wirk- 
lichkeit, in das Einzelne und Faktische versenken, ohne in ihnen verhaftet zu 
bleiben, denn was er am Wirklichen erblickt, ist niemals es selbst in seiner Un- 
mittelbarkeit, sondern der transzendente Sinn, der in ihm seine mittelbare Dar- 


stellung findet.* 


The present paper makes available a hitherto unprinted, anonymous 
ME sermon, containing a systematic treatise on the fourfold method of 
: | textual interpretation. It is preserved in Harley MS. 2276, 32°-35v,'° in 
‘ei a MS copy belonging to the fifteenth century. The only other comparable 
ee ME treatise which I know is contained in Lincoln Cathedral Library 
MS. A.7.2., fol. 265", which differs in form and substance." The section 
entitled “‘Allegorical Works of Instruction” in the standard bibliographi- 
cal guide of J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 
(1916), pp. 366-373, refers to such well known works as The Castel of 
Love (EETS OS No. 98) and The Abbey of The Holy Ghost (EETS OS 
No. 26); such works, however, do not contain systematic expositions of a 
fourfold interpretative technique. They do contain passing comment and 
interpretation of Christian symbols,” metaphor, and legends, as does 
most of the devotional literature of any age. 

Middle English religious treatises more directly concerned with ethical 
instruction, such as Jacob’s Well (Pt. 1, EETS OS No. 115) or Brunne’s 
Handlyng Synne (EETS OS Nos. 119, 123), which likewise contain pass- 
ing allegorical interpretations in the main course of analysis and illustra- 
tion of the seven deadly sins, are so numerous that one anonymous me- 
dizval author was led to exclaim: ‘“‘per bep so manye bokes and tretees of 
vyces and vertues and of dyuerse doctrynes, pat pis schort lyfe schalle 
rapere haue anende of anye manne panne he maye owpere studye hem or 
rede hem.” 

It is likely that the treatise in Harley MS. 2276 is a translation or free 
paraphrase of a Latin original; the presence of the tell-tale formula “pat 
is to sey” so hints; but I have not been able to discover it. Noticeable is 
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; ® Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen, zweiter Teil: ‘(Das Mythische Denken” (Berlin, 
aa 1925), pp. 314-315. 
ay 1° Cat. Harl. MSS. (1808), 1, 637; short exerpts in Owst, Lit. & Pulpit, pp. 59-60. 
FY 1 Excerpts in Owst, ibid. 
2 Cf. H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, ed. C. Bennwart and J. 
Umberg (Freiburg i. B., 1932). 

: 18 Orologium Sapientiae, ed. K. Horstmann from Douce MS. 114, Anglia, x (1888). 
‘ig 328/22. 

“4 Cf. S. K. Workman, Fifteenth Century Translation as an Influence on English Prose, 
Princeton Studies in English, No. 18 (1940). 
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the effort of the author to avoid technical terminology” wherever possible 
and to adhere to a sensible viewpoint, such as that of the translator of the 
Orologium Sapientia: 

Ne I translate not pe wordes as pei bene wrytene, one for a nopere, pat is to seye 
pe englische worde for be latyne worde / by-cause pat pere bep manye wordes in 
clergiale termes pe wheche wold seme vnsauerye so to be spokene in englische: 
and perefor I take pe sentence as me pinkepb most opune to be comine vnder- 
standyng in englische.'* 


The scope of this treatise is modest; it does not approach the subtle com- 
plexity of such discussions of the fourfold method as that contained in 
Peter of Poitiers’ Allegoria super Tabernaculum Moysis,"’ or in the Com- 
mentaries of Stephen Langton.'* Implied, rather than explicitly stated, is 
the fundamental principle of medieval exegesis and multiple interpreta- 
tion: namely, that in the biblical text words signify realities which in 
turn signify other realities. As Hugh of St. Victor says: “Sciendum est 
etiam quod in divino eloquio non tantum verba, sed etiam res significare 
habent, qui modus non adeo in aliis scripturis inveniri solet.’”!* 


My transcription is diplomatic. All expansions are italicized except the 
ampersand, which is expanded silently, since the scribe sometimes writes 
out and. The punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing are editorial. 


The general practice of modern EETS editors has been followed (e.g., 
C. F. Bihler, EETS OS No. 211, p. lxiii; W. C. Greet, EETS OS No. 171, 
p. xi). A valuable study of fifteenth-century prose style is that of R. R. 
Aurner, ‘Caxton and the English Sentence,” Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 
in Lang. & Lit., No. 18, 1923. 


(The text begins on the next page) 


46 Aureate terms, such as splendidious, puberitude, are likewise avoided; cf. J. C. Menden- 
hall, Aureate Terms: A Study in the Literary Diction of the Fifteenth Century (Penn. diss., 
1919), 

% Horstmann, op. cit., p. 325/32. 

1” Edited by P. S. Moore and J. A. Corbett (Notre Dame Pub. in Medieval Studies, 11, 
1938). 

8 Cf. B. Smalley, ‘Stephen Langton and the Four Senses of Scripture,” Speculum, vi 
(1931), 60-76. 

9 Didascalicon v, cap. iii; in Migne Pat. Lat., cLxxvi, col. 790. 
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<Prologue> § Pe seconde Sunday aftir pe vtas of be Epiphanye: Johanis ij°. 
[32”] 

RIDALIS wern maad in pe Chana” of Galilee, and Ihesws modir was bere; 

and Ihesus w* his disciples was clepid to be bridale. And whan pe wyn failid, 
Ihesus modir seide to hym, “Pei han no wyn.”’ And Ihesus saide to hir, ‘‘What is 
p* to me and to/pee, womman? Zit forsobe is not myn hour* comen.” And his 
modir seide to pe seruauntis, ‘What euer he sey to 30u, doip.”” And ber wern set 
sexe watir potti/ of stoon aftir be maner of purificacioun of Iewis, eche of hem 
holdyng two or pre galoums. And Ihesus seide to hem, “‘Fullip pe pottis wt watir.” 
And pei filleden yan euen to pe fulle. And Ihesus saide to hem, ““Drawib now and 
berip to architryclyn,” p* is cheeflich clepid for to blesse pe feste.”” And pei beeren 
it forp. And whyn architriclyn had taastid be watir maad wyn, and wist not of 
whennys it was’(but be seruauntes wisten pt had drawe pe watir), architriclyn 
clepid pe spousy/to hym and seide, “Ech man first puttib good wyn; and whan pe 
gestis han well yironke, panne he puttib forp p* pt is febler; but pou hast kept pe 
good wyn hidir?o.”’ pis bigynnyng of myracles dide Ihesus in pe Cane of Galilee, 
and shewid openii pe glorie of his godhed; and his disciples bileueden in hym. 








<Text> .. Per ben foure reulis of Holi Scripture 


pt ben clepid foure maner vndirstondyngs, and pese as it were foure feet beren vp 
pe bord® of Géddis lawe. Pe first vnderstondyng is sence historial: pt is, whan a 
man vaderstonki pe story p* spekip of a bodili doynge euen aftir be lettre sowne), 
as whan we reden pt Iosue playned to Moises his maistre pt Eldad and Medad 
profecieden armong pe puple. Pt hym pou3te was a3ens Goddis wille, for pei wern 
not in be cumpAny of hem pt God ordeyned to pt offis. And Moises seide to hym, 
“Wher to hast pou enuye for me? Who is it pt mai graunte p* al pe puple profecie 
and pt God seue hem his spirit?’’ We shuln vnderstonde p* pis was euen soop aftir 
pe lettre of pe story sownep. And whan we vnderstonden it and such ober bodili 
[doynges] pus fulfillid, panne such vnderstondyng is to vs sence historial. 

Pe second vnderstondyng is sence allegorik: pt is, whan a man vnderstondip 
bi a bodili byng pt he redip of in story an oper gostli pyng pt is bitokened perbi. As 
whan we reden pt Abraham hadde two sonnes,* oon bi his hond maiden and 
anobper bi his fre wijf; and vnderstonden panne pt pe too sone bitokened be puple 


2 G.R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 134, notes that the 
Lollards were fond of pointing to the Cana story as evidence that Jesus went among the 
people, in an obscure town, as justification for their own réle as itinerant ‘‘poor preachers.” 

21 MS has a scratched out it before is not myn hour . . . 

2 W ycliffite Nfw Testament: ‘‘prynce of pe hous”; Pepsyian Gospel Harmony (EETS OS 
No. 157, p. 12, §10): ‘‘chief of pe fest.” 

3 Possibly a reference to the table of four legs which the Lord commanded Moses to have 
placed in the tafernacle: Exodus, xxv, 23-26. This story is the basic topic of the elaborate 
allegory of Peter of Poitiers, Allegorie super Tabernaculum Moysi, ed. P. S. Moore and 
J. A. Corbett (1938). 

* Galatians, {v, 22; Genesis, Xv1, Xxx. This allegorical interpretation was a favorite: ci. 
Cassian Collatfones, x1v, 8, in Migne Pat. Lat., xtrx, col. 963. 
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R. H. Bowers 595 
of pe Olde Lawe, and pe tober sone pe puple of be Newe Lawe: Panne pis vndir- 
stondyng is to vs sence allegorik. Pe brid vnderstondyng is sence tropologik: pat 
is whan a man redip a story pt spekipb moche of my 3ti dedis or [33*] of gode worch- 
yng and vnderstondip p* he shuld haue stronge gostli dedis of holy lyuyng pt ben 
bitokened bi pe stronge bodili dedis pt pis story spekeb of—as pou; it were soop 
pt Josue w' his puple fousten bodili agens pe fyue kyngs of Amoreis.* 3it whan 
we vnderstonden bi pis story pt we shulden fizte gostli asens pe yuel mouyngs p*' 
we han of our fyue wittis, panne pis vnderstondyng is to vs sence tropologik.” 
pe fourpe vnderstondyng is sence anagogik*’: pt is, whan a man vnderstondip 
an heuenli pyng bi a bodili pyng seid in story, as pis citee Ierusalem ofte in Holi 
Scripture bitokenep pe blisful citee of heuen.** And pus as Austyn techib,”* we 
shuld liken bi process of Holi Scripture to what sence pt byng pt we reden was 
cheefli seid to; and holde pt vnderstondyng in his tyme p* it shuld be holden inne, 
for pis kunnyng were ful faire and wolde exclude many errours. And so aftir 
sence of pe story, bese bridalis p' bis gospel makipb mynde of, as sum men holdyn 
for opynyoun, wern Ioon Euangelistis.*° And for pre notable causes, as clerkis 
seyn, Crist wold vouchesaaf to come to pis bridale: first for to dampne pe false 
opynyoum of heretikis pt wolden bacbite and dispise pe holi degree of wedlok. 
Also he wolde vouchesaaf to come [to] pis bridale for to shewe pe errour of hem 
pt wolden teche be comyntee to hide her wedlok priueli fro be knowyng of be 
puple; for such priuey hidyng of pis sacrament wolde seue yuel occasion to pe 
puple to deme pt pe parties weddid lyueden in synne of lecherie. And so for to 
proue good customs pt good men han vsid, and git vsen dyuersli in dyuerse londis, 
of open shewynge whan folk ben weddid, Crist vouchedsaaf to come to bese open 
bridalis. Also Crist wold vouchesaaf to come to pis bridale to clepe his apostle 
from flesshli occupacioun, and so pe more li3tli to bisie hym aboute heuenli 
pyngis. For comynli, as seip pe apostle, he pt hap a wijf, he is bisied about wor[l|dli 
pyngs; but comynli he p* is wtout wijf, and wole not haue a wijf, he is bisied stid- 


% T.e., the Amorites; Joshua, xm, 21. 

%* The doctrine that false reports, or misuse, of the five senses contributed to the com- 
mission of the seven deadly sins was frequent: e.g., Jacob’s Well, EETS OS No. 115, cap. 
xxxiii: ‘De quinque sensibus corporis’’; ‘“‘The ME St. Brendan’s Confession,” in Herrig’s 
Archiv, cLxxv (1939), 44. 

7 Cf. Peter of Poitiers Allegorie (ed. cit., p. 1): “ad comprehensivam pertinet sensus 
anagogicus, per quem cognoscitur quid in futuro nobis collaturus sit Deus.”’ The fanciful 
etymologies for allegoria, tropologia, and anagogia advanced by Robert Rypon (fl. 1401), 
sub-prior of Durham, in a sermon for the fourth Sunday in Lent, and preserved in Harley 
MS. 4894, ff. 114-114", have been printed by G. R. Owst, Lit & Pulpit, pp. 59-60. 

*8 A favorite allegorical interpretation; cf. Guibert of Nogent, “Liber quo ordine sermo 
fieri debeat,’“‘in Migne Pat. Lat., c.v1, col. 25D. Jerusalem was likewise a symbol of the 
attainment of purification in medieval pilgrimage literature, which survives, of course, in 
Pilgrim’s Progress and The Faerie Queene, bk. i; cf. Lydgate’s trans. (c. 1426) of Deguile- 
ville’s Pilgrimage, EETS ES No. 83, ll. 8926-33. 

*® The author presumably has St. Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana, ii-iii, in mind; but 
I cannot cite the exact reference. 

* An allusion to the fabled marriage of St. John to Mary Magdalene: cf. The Golden 
Legend of Jacobus de V oragine, trans. G. Ryan & H. Ripperger (London 1941), 11, 363. 
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fastli in byngs pt longen to God ward. And so if men now adaies vnderstoden hou 
Poul mouyd men to contynence, pei shulden stire men pt han sharpe wittis and 
ober sufficient circumstances for to lyue in contynence bi ensaumple of Cristis 
graciouse w‘drawyng pt he w‘drow Ioon from such flesshli couplyng wt womman. 
For pou; Crist had not pus w‘draw Ioon, sit such mem pt ben bus ablid to passyng 
trauele of Goddis word han ensaumple of Cristis twelue apostles to lyue in con- 
tynence as pei diden. 

But now gostli aftir be second sence: Our Lord cam to pe bridale whan bi pe 
gret misterie of his incarnaciou he couplid to hym pe trewe Cristen puple pt ben 
clepid Holi Chirch and his spouse; of bese bridalis wern pe apostles brou st forp, 
and also alle pei pt [33%] bi hem bileueden in Crist. And p* pese bridalis wern 
maad in be Chane of Galilee, p' is as moche to sey as in loue of ouer passyng,” 
bitokenep pt po soules deseruen to be ioyned wt God pat passen graciousli from 
vices to vertues for loue of hym and heuenli pyngs. And so, bi maner of speche 
aftir be brid sence of Holi Scripture, such bridalis shulden be doon vertuosli ech 
dai among Cristen puple, for panne Crist wold turne be werisch watir of oure 
inward felyng and oure worchyng in to sauery wyn of perceyuyng of his wisdom 
and of trewe lyuyng per aftir. 

But aftir pe fourbe sence of Holi Scripture, pese bridalis bt wern maad in pe 
Chane of Galilee bitokenen pe blisful resurreccioun, whan oure kyng Thesu shal 
make Cristen folk p* ben his spouse to be fillid wt endeless blisse, whan bi his 
grace pei han fulli passid al corrupcioum and filbe bt mai be pou3t. Pis shal be 
wyn of gret confort and of gladnesse pt shal neuer be avoidid fro pis gloriousc 
bridale. And Cristis modir seide to hym, “Pei han not wyn.” Marie sumtyme 
bitokeneb contemplatif lyuyng and herfor seib pe euangelist in an ober place, 
Mazie hap closen pe best part pt shall not be taken awei fro hir. Marie sumtyme 
bitokenep ech trewe Cristen man, and herfor it is seid in anoper place, Marie 
kept all bese wordis, beryng hem to gidere in hir hert. But in pis place Marie 
bitokened pe Iewis, bt moche desireden bodili myracles, for she meuyd hym to do 
gret myracle whan she seide, “‘Pei han not wyn.” But Crist answerid hir agen and 
seide, “Womman what is pt to me and to pee?” As if Crist wolde meene what 
profitip to vs or what shal it stonde vs now in stede such flesshli kepyng of pe 
lawe. “Nebeles, sit is not myn oure ycomen.” Pt is to say, zit haue I not founden 
bese Iewis aftir my likyng, for bei loken al aftir flesshli pbyngs and vnderstonden 
not treuli spiritual byngs.* 

But vnderstonde wel pt Crist repreued not shamefuly his modir wt his wordis, 
pt commandid ober men to worchipe her fadir and her modir, nor he denyed not 
hir to be his modir of whom he had take veri flessh. And pis Marie vnderstod ful 
wel; and trystyng vpon pe gret compassioun of hir sone, she seide to be seruauntis, 
pt bitokeden pe gostli stiwardis pat shulden be aftir in Holi Chirche, “What 


3 The author has apparently confused, or ‘“‘fused,’”” Cana with Canaan and then used 


Passover in its secondary sense of “exodus” (cf. Exodus, x11). 
® The author’s gloss is pure fancy: the expression ‘‘3it is not myn oure ycomen” trans- 
lates the Vulgate “‘nondum venit hora mea,” which is usually taken to mean that the active 


ministry of Jesus had not yet begun. 
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euere he sey to sou, doip.” Pis was a word of gret trust, pis was a councel of gret 
mercy, pis was a gret myldenesse of Marie, for pis lord bisemed bi his word to 
haue denyed his modris axyng. Nebeles, she knew ful wel hir sones wille, and 
tristili and holsumli she commaundid pe seruauntis pt bei shulden obedientli here 
hir [34*] sone. Also gostli Marie bitokeneb pe grace of God pe Fadir, pt in pe 
latter ende of pe world ordeyned to shewe mercy to mankynde and turne bi his 
sone pe werishnesse of pe Olde Lawe in to sauerynesse of pe Newe Testament.* 
And meuyd his seruauntis to obeie to Crist and drawe aftir be holsum lore of his 
euangelie and so to drynke wt hym sauery wyn of his techyng bi good bileue and 
lyuyng peraftir. 

But pt oure Lord semyd to haue not grantid his modris mouyng and after 
fulfillid hir desijr bitokenep be grace of God, p* eiber while fulfillib not anoon be 
desijr of holi men pt semep hem good bi her conscience. For if God alwei deled pat 
grace to vs p* we desiren euen whan we axiden it, ofte tyme bi freelte or wantoun- 
nesse we wolden not set it in gret deyntib. And also ofte we wolde penke vs silf 
worpi and acounte it for oure meritys pt God grauntid vs such grace, and so falle 
fro mekenesse in to pride. And herfor oure Lord ofte tyme w‘drawip his grace 
from his seruauntis to make hem pe more meke, and to commende his siftis and 
to worshipe and drede hym pe more. And sumtyme he seueb his grace ful largeli 
to worshipe and glorifie his seruauntis pt mekeli banken hym of his grace. And 
pus pe euangelist seip ferber, “What is pt to me and to bee, womman?” Pt is to 
sey, what shul we do to pis wicked generacioun of ge Iewis, pt is vnworpi to pe 
grete benefices of my grace?” “For sit is not myn hour come.” Pt is to sey, for to 
do awei pe veyil of blyndnesse from her hert wher porous; pei se me not bi bileue 
to be tyme pt pe multitude of heben folk be broust yn, bi be grace of God, in to 
bileue of Holi Chirche. 

Nebpeles, sip God knew which ben hise and disposid to saue many of pe lewis, 
He pt is modir of vertues and treube mouyd pe seruauntis of pe bridale, pt is to 
sey, be gostli stiwardis of Holy Chirche, and taust hem what pei shuld do and 
bileue and what pei shulden bisili preche. And herfor he seide to hem, “What 
euer he sey to 30u, doip,” in tokene pt no man shuld haue pe offis of prechyng 
neiper cure in Holi Chirche p* wolde presume to teche or do bisidis pt Crist hap 
taust hym bi his word, and souen hym ensaumple by his lyuyng. 

It folwip ferper in pe text: ber wern sixe stonen watir pottis, and pese sixe watir 
pottis bitokenen sixe agis of pis britil world: oon from Adam to Noe, be second 
fro Noe to Abraham, pe prid from Abraham to Moyses, be fourbe from Moises to 


% The superiority of the New Law over the Old Law was a prime concern of St. Paul; 
cf. esp. Galatians, 1-1v. The same general attitude is taken by St. Augustine, who argues 
that the Old Law does not provide grace to enable the fulfillment of behests: ‘‘Decalogis 
quoque occidit, nisi adsit gratia” (‘De Spiritu et Littera,” cap. xiv, in Migne Pat. Lat., 
XLIV, col. 215). St. Thomas cites St. Augustine with approval (Summa Theologica, u1, i, 
quest. 99, 2nd art., reply obj. 3); and aiso argues that the Old Law depended on timor 
while the New Law depends on amor (Summa Theologica, u, i, quest. 107, 1st art., reply 
obj. 2). Gower, Vox Clamantis, 111, cap. xxv, advances another (unorthodox?) interpreta- 
tion of the relation between the Old Law and the New Law. 
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Dauyp,* pe fyuebe lastid fro Dauyd to pe Transmygracioun of Babiloyne, pe 
sixte from pe Transmigracioun of Babiloyne to pe tyme of Crist. Also pese sixe 
watir pottis bitokenen pe sixe britil agis** of man: first be age nys his birpe, pe 
second pe age of his stifchilhod,* pe prid be age in be bigynnyng of his [34] man- 
lich strengpe, pe firbe be age of his wel waxen strengpbe in mannes elde, be fyuebe 
pe tyme of his wel waxen age, pe sixte pe last eld pt a man hap, whan strengpe and 
likyng is passid from hym. And in tokene pt memnes hertis of bese sixe agis han 
and shulden be fillid wt Goddis grace, perfor wern ber sixe pottis fillid wt watir p' 
wern britil as ben mennys hertis. But now aftir sence of tropologie: pise sixe 
pottis bitokenen sixe faire vertues*’ wher wt we shulden be clensid, as pe Iewis 
wern clensid wt bodili watir.** 

pe first vertu is stilnesse from iangelyng of idul speche; pe second vertu is in- 
ward biholdyng of heuenli pyngs azens foule pou3tis is inward biholdyng of 
heuenli pyngs azens foule poustis and idil; pe prid vertu is bisi wakyng of mynde 
in prayers azens slumberyng of pou3t, as pous we slepten whan we witen not 
what we blaberen; pe fourpe is fastyng or ellis discreet abstynence a3en takyng of 
mete and drynke ouer mesure and agens grete stiryngs to leccherie; pe fyuebe 
vertu is bodili traueil in oon maner or in ober: azens slou3te pt bryngip yn many 
ober synnes aftir; be sixte vertu is clennesse of hert p* kepip wel all bese ober 
vertues. Of pese vertues, foure longen to ouresilf, and pe fyuepe to oure neizbore, 
and pe sixte shuld we seue to oure God. But p* bese pottis helden each two galouns 
or pre bitokeneb pe loue pt oon man shuld haue to anober and pe loue pt a man 
shuld haue to God, Fadir, and Sone and Holi Gost. 

And so pis mylde Lord wold not pt we shuld dwelle in be old kepyng of pe 
lettre, as doon pe Iewis.*® And so he seide to be mynystris, pt is to sey, to pe 


34 MS dauyp. The usual form was David; but this reading may have authority since 
there was frequent interchange between d and th in both ME and Medieval Latin, espe- 
cially in an intervocalic position; cf. J. W. D. Skiles, The Latinity of AErbeo’s ‘Vita Sancti 
Corbiniani’ . . . (Chicago diss., 1938), p. 83; Wright, ME Grammar, §270. Gawain, |. 2418, 
has ‘‘Dauyth.” 

% The last two letters are blurred in the MS. 

% n., “obstinate childhood” (perhaps the scribe has omitted a d after chil). Cf. citations 
in Wright, English Dialect Dict.,s.v., “stiff,” adj.; and the OE form steopcild. Not in NED. 

37 Medieval devotional literature usually describes the seven cardinal virtues as fides, 
spes, caritas, prudencia, temperencia, iusticia, and fortitudo. However, some treatises do 
tabulate a series of six virtues, such as the section in the Speculum Christiani, EETS OS 
No. 182, p. 105, entitled ‘““Hec sex custodiunt hominem in bone et servant eum a malo,” 
which lists such virtues as “honest occupacioun” and ‘‘kepe thi fyue wyttes from al wickede 
thynges.”’ The problem of finding tropological meanings for the six water pots was not too 
difficult for the author. For an authoritative work on the symbolism of number, see V. F. 
Hopper, Medieval Number Symbolism (Columbia Univ. Press, 1938). 

38 Cf. the purification passage in the early Irish Bigotian Penetential (c. 700-725), printed 
in J. T. McNeill and H. M. Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance, Columbia Univ. Rec- 
ords of Civilization, xxrx (1938), 150. 

3° The textual segregation of the Jews as a group living under the Old Law perhaps facil- 
itated, by making available ‘textual authority” for, medieval anti-Semitism such as this 
dogmatic statement in Brunne’s Handlyng Synne: ‘For pe Iew ys Ihesus enemye” (EETS 
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apostles and ober disciples, “Fillib be watir pottis wt watir.”” And here we mai se 
pt he wold not fille be voide pottis wt wyn panne, but he wold make wyn of watir, 
and pis bitokened pt he cam not for to vndo pe lawe but for to fulfille it in gostili 
maner. For pt byng p* be euangelie techip, it was teld of profetes long bifore, who 
so vnderstood it wel. But take good heed pt he seib, “Fille hem vp to pe fulle,” 
for pou 3 God pe Fadir in tymes bifore Cristis incarnacioun graunted his seruauntis 
largeli wisdom and grace, nepeles, whan he sent his Sone to take our kynde He 
shewid his seruauntis hizer perfeccioun of his grace and hiser kumnyng. And bus 
he turned watir in to wyn whan he opened scriptures of profetis to be vnder- 
stondyng of his disciples. 

He turned watir in to wyn whan he sent be Holi Gost to his disciples to vnder- 
stonde Holi Scriptures in gostli maner, as hem ou3t to be. He turned watir in to 
wyn whan he, as he bihist, hem, saf hem sufficient wit and wisdom to reule hem 
silf and ober after. Lo, hou pis Lord turned watir, p* is to say, flesshli and vnsauery 
vnderstondyng of olde scriptures, in to wyn, pt is to sey, in to [35*] clene and 
spiritual vnderstondyng. 

But now take heede p* pis architriclyn pt oure Lord bad be wyn be boren to 
was a prince of pristes pt as be maner was cheefli, was boden to pe bridale; and he 
bitokened Nychodeme, Gamaliel, or Poul, or siche oper good clerkis of pe Olde 
Lawe to whom pe word of pe euangelie pt was hid in pe olde lettre was birlid as 
it had be newe wyn bi be mouyng of God. And pis was doon in pe hous of be 
bridale in tokene pt pese wise men wern lyuyng in pis world in pe tyme pt Crist 
was couplid graciousli wt mankynde as wt his dere spouse.*® But per wern pre 
degrees of sittyng in pis place of pis bridale to folk pt comen to pis feest, in tokene 
pt in pis world among Cristen puple shulden be pre degrees of holi lyuers. Oon of 
folk pt lyuen in contynence, be it virgyns or folk pt han be weddid; or ellis folk p* 
han trespast and bi Goddis grace leeuen her synne and lyuen chast. Pe second 
degree is of doctours of Goddis word, p* treulich techyn pe puple wt tumge and 
3euen sause of vertuouse worchyng to make pe puple haue talent in her lore. Pe 
prid degree is of weddid folk pt treuli trauelen in bodili godis and kepen clene her 
wedlok, as pei ben tau3t bi Goddis word. 

But now whan architriclyn had tastid be sauery wyn, he clepid to hym pe 
spouse and seide, “Ech man first puttip forp good wyn”’; and pis bitokenep pt 
Poul and siche ober, as is seid bifore, whan pei hadden tastid of pe sauery techyng 
of Crist, Pei clepeden inwardli Crist bi bileue, knoulechyng pt, pous pe Old Lawe 
wer good, sit pe gostli fulfillyng passip it pt Crist hym silf fulfillid and tau35t, as 
sauery wyn passip watir. And pus doctours now a daies shulden knowe pe hi3 
perfeccioun of pe euangelie in regard of be lawe bifore bei shulden vnderstonde pe 
gret difference bitwixe pe trewpe and pe shadowe. And pei shulden put bifore 





OS No. 123, 1. 6592). For a survey of the European phenomenon, see Karl W. Deutsch, 
“Medieval Anti-Semitism,” JH/, v1 (1945), 239-251. In the ME prose Gast of Gy the Jews 
are contemptuously linked with sarasyns and payems as unbelievers in the Incarnation— 
Féster’s Beitrage sur Eng. Philologie, xxx (1938), ll. 743-744. 

The allusion is presumably to the concept of the Church as a ‘‘chaast virgyn Cristis 
gloriouse spouse” (as in The Lanterne of Li3t, EETS OS No. 151, p. 23/8-17). The doctrine 
is ultimately derived from Ephesians, v, 25, 27. 
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gostli pyngs and heuenli biheestis, and put bi hynde in affeccioun erpeli pyngis, 
pt soone shuln passe. And so pe euangelist seip aftir, “Pou hast kept goodwyn 
sit hidurto”; oure Lord kept be good wyn in stoor, p* is to sey, pe sauery techyng 
of his euangelie to be latter ende of be world; and panne he vouchidsaaf to birle it 
out bi hym silf and his apostlis. Also oure Lord shal syue vs noble wyn in his 
heuenlich kyngdom whan he shal birle vs euerlastyng lijf, bt we purste not aftir- 
ward desiryng aftir more blisse. 

But as pe evangelist seip in the ende of pis gospel, “His disciples bileueden in 
hym whan pei sawen pis bigynnyng of his myracles,” also bileue we in hym, not 
bi bileue p* is clepid ded, p* is bileue wtynne-forp wtout good worchyng, but w' 
bileue p* is wtynne haue we louelich werkis accordyng w‘oute.“ For panne we 
ben in good bileue, and pus bi be gret grace of God, of vnworpi seruauntis we 
shuln deserue to be maad trewe disciples and be clepid Cristis frendes, euer to 


regne wt hym [35v] in blisse. Amen. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Gainesville 
“ The doctrine of merit, or ‘good works,”’ in Catholic apologetics, is derived from M att. 
vi, 1 sq.: Mark, xu, 41 sq.: J Cor., x, 31; cf. J. Schwane, Dogmengeschichte der Neueren Zei 
(Freiburg i. B., 1890), pp. 230 ff. 
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GAIMAR’S EARLY “DANISH” KINGS 
By ALEXANDER BELL 


OE of the most obscure and perplexing passages in the Estoire des 
Engleis is that in which its author, Gaimar, recounts confusedly 
some exploits of an otherwise unknown “Danish” king in East Anglia, 
whom he treats as a contemporary of Cynric and Ceawlin, of Wessex. 
The story, if such it can be called, shares with the Haveloc story, which 
precedes it, and with two other allusions, which follow it, a common 
political idea: that the Danes were settled in England, and held sway 
in that country, before the arrival of the Saxons. The passage also shares 
with the Haveloc episode in the Estoire the appearance of interpolation, 
for without it we have a reasonably smooth narrative based on the entries 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles (ASC). 

As it will be an advantage to have available a text to which reference 
may be made during our discussion of the passage (ll. 897-920), I print 
the version in the R(oyal) MS., on which the edition in the Rolls’ Series 
(RS), from which I quote, is based, and give the relevant variants from 
the other three MSS., D(urham), L(incoln), H(eralds’ College, London). 


En Norfolc erent les Daneis 

Del tens ke Haveloc fu reis, 

Si defendeient cel pais 

E cel ki fu al reis Edelsis. 900 
Meis Wasing ert de lur linage, 

Ki mult sovent lur fist ultrage. 

Unc pur home ne volt pleier, 

Tuz jurs fist tort sanz adrescer, 904 
Unkes de tort ne s’adrescat, 

Contre dous reis mult guereiat. 

Li uns out nun li reis Burgard, 

Li altre out nun Geine le Choard, 908 
Ki pur poiir guerpi sa terre. 

Poi de tens durat entr’els la guere. 

Donc vint Chenriz li Engleis, 

Si guereiad Waslin li reis, 912 
Il e son fiz, Chehulinz out non. 

Mult out entr’els longe tencon 

Tant ke Wasling fu oscis; 

Chenrig l’oscist, sis enemis. 916 
Li reis Burghard lur adjuvat 

E de ses nies dous reis menad, 

Ireloune de Leycestre. 

Mort fu Wasling, ne pout elestre. 920 
Dous reis de Sesoigne itant furent, 
Trente anz regnerent, puis morurent. 
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899 defendirent DLH 900 f. rei E. DL, au roi Alsis H 901 Walsig H 
904 de rien DLH 907 li not in DLH 908 Gemetuard DH, Gemecuard L 
910 de not in DLH. 911 od ses Engleis DLH 912 Wasing DL, Walsig H 
913 Un sun fiz D, De sun fiz L; Cheulinz DL, Culinz H 915 Wasing DL, 
Walsig H 917 aidat DLH 918 de Seisnes DLH 919 Il e Lowine de 
Gloucestre D, Il e li home de Gloecestre LZ, Il e Loune de Gloucestre H 920 
Wasing DL, Walsig H 921 Seisnes H; od els DH, od li L 


Before we go further, we must face the problem of the authenticity of 
this passage. In view of its shortness too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to the fact that, linguistically and metrically, there is nothing in 
it at variance with Gaimar’s usage, but there is one curious similarity of 
phrasing! which seems to speak in favor of his authorship. The opening 
lines constitute an allusion, not to the Haveloc story in general, but to 
Gaimar’s Haveloc episode in particular, and, though this does not, in 
itself, militate against interpolation by a later hand, yet, taken in con- 
junction with the nature of that episode and with certain other factors, 
it does become, to my mind, an argument in favor of the authenticity of 
these lines. Let us now study the larger context into which these lines are 
inserted. Gaimar, following ASC 495, briefly describes the arrival of 
Cerdic and his son Cynric (Il. 819-826) and then digresses to record the 
former’s descent from Woden; his next contact with history relates to the 
important turning-point in West-Saxon affairs recorded ASC 519. By a 
calculation, obviously based on these entries, as pointed out by Gross,’ 
Gaimar relates how Cerdic, after twenty-four years of struggle, had made 
but little headway (ll. 855-857) ; again he digresses, this time to relate the 
siege of Cirencester, its capture by the stratagem of the fire-bearing spar- 
rows, and the resulting West-Saxon expansion to the Severn (Il. 858-872); 
implicitly he ascribes this to Cerdic and, though the stratagem is else- 
where a feature of the Gormund story, there is no certain evidence that 
Gaimar derived it thence; at this stage he is undoubtedly still using 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who knew of a burning of Cirencester but not, 
apparently, of the sparrows, and only beginning to make use of what is to 
become his main source, ASC, though he is not yet translating it annal 
by annal. After a reign of fifteen years Cerdic dies and is succeeded by his 
son Cynric (ll. 873-874); again Gaimar’s calculation is based on entries 
in his main source, this accession figuring ASC 534. Next comes a pas- 
sage (ll. 876-896) in which the valiant, but vain, resistance of the Britons 


3 Tant ke Wasling fu oscis. Osbreth li reis i fu oscis. 


Chenriz l’oscist, sis enemis. Buern fu vengé, sis enemis. 
(ll. 915-916) (ll. 2723-24) 
2 M. Gross, Geffrei Gaimar, Die Kom position seiner Reimchronik (Strassburg diss., 1902), 


p. 7. 
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is described, the atmosphere and some of the phrases deriving from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, whereas the further arrivals of Saxons and the 
founding of kingdoms are vaguely reminiscent of entries in ASC. Follow- 
ing our passage Gaimar goes straight on to the victory of Cynric at 
Sarum, recorded ASC 522, but has in some way confused, or conflated, it 
with the battle at Barbury, in which Cynric and Ceawlin fight, recorded 
in the next annal. In doing this he has omitted some annals referring to 
eclipses and an important annal referring to Northumbrian affairs; this 
latter omission he now proceeds to make good by reverting, not without 
some confusion, to them before continuing with the accession of Ethel- 
bert of Kent from ASC 565. From this summary three facts emerge: (1) 
it is in this section of the Es/oire that Gaimar is making the change-over 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth to ASC; (2) he is deliberately choosing his 
entries and arranging them to give a coherent account of the early for- 
tunes of Wessex; (3) he is not averse to using materials drawn from other 
sources to amplify the meager details of ASC. 

It is now time to seek more positive grounds for asserting Gaimar’s 
authorship of this passage. That it occurs in all four MSS is not, in itself, 
a sure sign of authenticity, but the fact does gain in significance since 
ll. 897-900 allude to the Haveloc episode, which is an addition made by 
Gaimar after he had proceeded some way further with his translation of 
ASC. Further evidence is supplied by the connections between the Have- 
loc episode, our passage and other parts of the Estoire. As I have shown 
in my edition,’ the indications are that Gaimar only came across the 
Haveloc story after he had left Hampshire for Lincolnshire, and in a 
short note* I subsequently pointed out a close parallel in structure be- 
tween his Haveloc story and his Buern Bucecarle story, and this is the 
very story with which our passage, in its turn, is linked by a similarity of 
phrasing. It is unlikely that a later interpolator would read through the 
rest of the Estoire just to find that one phrase, but there is every likeli- 
hood that it would be in the author’s mind if he had just been engaged 
on his account of Buern Bucecarle. All this suggests that Gaimar did 
write our passage and that he was busy with all three stories at about the 
same time. 

Having thus established, with tolerable certainty, Gaimar’s author- 
ship of ll. 897-920, we are confronted by two sets of problems, one of 
detail, one of wider range; and it is to the former that I now address 
myself, beginning with the names of the personages in this short episode. 


* Le Lai d’Haveloc (Manchester, 1925), pp. 68-78; from this I quote also for the relevant 
part of Gaimar. 
* “Sigar and Buern: a footnote to Gaimar’s Haveloc,” PQ, xu (1934), 304, 
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These are as follows: (1) Burgard (ll. 907, 917), in which all four MSS 
concur; (2) Chenriz (Il. 911, 916); and (3) Che(h)ulinz (1. 913),§ both of 
which also occur in the early part of the Estoire outside this passage and 
with similar variants; (4) Geine (1. 908), which marks the beginning of 
our difficulties, as the variants show, though it is, I think, possible to 
decide in favor of Geine on the following grounds: (a) Il. 907-908 are 
metrically parallel, the first hemistich of each line ending with nun; 
this being so, R gives a nine-syllable line, which is unusual for Gaimar, 
though the line can easily be corrected by the omission of /e; (b) the 
second hemistich of |. 908 in DH is apparently occupied by a name which 
rather implies derivation from an OE name in -ward ; now the outcome of 
this element elsewhere in Gaimar is always of one syllable and there is 
no instance of the alternative development, which gives a syllabic oa, 1; 
we are thus precluded from adopting such a form here and are left with 
a seven-syllable line, which, though not unknown to Gaimar, should 
not be accepted in preference to a correct octosyllabic line without very 
compelling reasons; (c) though LZ apparently agrees with DH in treating 
the second half of 1. 908 as one word, it differs by giving the ending as 
-cuard; it is thus in partial agreement with R and the ¢ in the variant of 
DH is probably best explained as due to the common graphic confusion 
of c and ¢; (d) later in the Estoire Gaimar has occasion to mention Gains- 
borough (1. 4159), which R renders by Gaynesburc and H by Geinesburgh 
but DL by Gemelburc; thus it is possible that a similar graphic confusion 
has occurred in 1. 908: all of which taken together supports the accept- 
ance in 1. 908 of the reading of R minus /e and with it of 1. 909 as an ex- 
pansion of the epithet cuard; (5) our next name, which occurs four times 
(ll. 901, 912, 915, 920), is found in as many spellings, distributed among 
the MSS as follows: (a) Wasing in DL and once in R (1. 901); (b) Waslin 
once in R (1. 912); (c) Wasling twice in R (Il. 915, 920); (d) Walsig in H; 
of these spellings two may be eliminated, wholly or in part, from our 
discussion, since (b) is, I take it, only a slip for Wasling and (d) implies, 
I think, an original form in -ing. This leaves us with two questions to 
answer concerning this name; firstly, can we account for the change of 
spelling in R and, secondly, had the name, as used by Gaimar, an / 
in it or not? It is easier to suggest an answer to the former than to the 
latter, for, in 1. 913, at almost the same point in the line as his Waslin, R 
has the name Chehulinz and I suspect this caught his eye, and deflected 
his attention, with the result that he now wrote forms with medial s/. | — 
But if this did actually happen, was it by R inserting an / into a name | | 








5 As the enclosed & only occurs at this one place in MS. R and is quite unjustified, I omit | 


it in future references to the name. 
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which originally had none, as appears at first sight to be the case, or was 
it by committing a graphic metathesis in a name which had a medial /s 
or something which could be mistaken for such? We are thus brought 
around to the second outstanding question concerning this name. Now 
Walsig (in H), being in partial agreement with some of the forms in R, 
rather suggests that Gaimar did use a form containing an / but if so, how 
are we to account for its complete absence in DL and also, as we remem- 
ber, at 1. 901 in R? Though DL, the two oldest MSS, freely admit the 
vocalization of /, they show only very rare examples of its disappearance 
_ after a,° so a phonetic explanation seems improbable. However, when we 
i reflect that the name would most probably be known to DL only from 
_ the MS in front of them, then a graphic confusion seems the more likely 
_ explanation. Nevertheless, though such confusion of s and / is not infre- 
quent in these two MSS in a variety of positions, I have not met any- 
thing in them exactly parallel to the confusion which would be involved 
in our name; the spelling of one name, found much later in the Estoire, 
_ does, however, throw a little light on our problem. In his vivid account 
of the death of Hereward Gaimar relates (1. 5691) that a certain Hal- 
selin’ finished him off. Apparently the name intended is Acelin, a name 
» which is not uncommon in OFr. and one which is also spelled Ascelin, 
Asselin; I incline to the view that the latter form probably gave rise to 
the spelling of Gaimar’s copyists by graphic confusion between ss and /s. 
_ This suggests that the same thing may have occurred with our name or, 
in other words, that Gaimar may have used a form *Wassing and not 
*Walsing, as the partial agreement between R and H seemed to require.*® 
Further than this we cannot go at present, for either of the forms postu- 
lated above would account for the existing ones, and the decision in 
favor of the one or the other can only possibly be made from evidence of 
some other kind. The list is now complete, save for the name (or names) 
) hidden in 1. 919, discussion of which is best postponed until a later stage 
in our investigation. 

We are now free to turn to the next point: what do we know of these 
personages? In answering this question it will be convenient to depart 
+ somewhat from the order in which the names were discussed and to begin 
) with the personages known also from other sources. These are Chenriz 
and Cheulinz, who represent the well-known West Saxon kings, Cynric 
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* Dappears to have only one instance, at 1. 3891, where we find biiat for blialt. 

’ Three of the MSS give this form and the fourth (H) has a variant, Alselm, which does 
affect my argument. 

*In his account of Cerdic’s ancestry Gaimar uses a name (1. 829) which appears as 
Elessinc in R, but as Alesinc in D, showing an equation of ss and s which tends to support 


14 that of *Wassing with W asing in our passage. 
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and Ceawlin, and we have already seen how much of his information 

about them Gaimar derived from his new main source, ASC. In this 

connection it is important to bear in mind that he has not yet adjusted 

himself to the new method of translation which his change of source en- 

tails; he seems to be reading a group of related annals and then putting 

their gist into verse,’ not translating annal by annal, as he does later in 

his Estoire. If this is so, then it is not difficult to imagine how he could 

make Ceawlin take part in the battle at Sarum (552) but it is far from 

clear whence he got his second battle at that place—A Salesbyres par 
dous feiz /Se combati Kenriz li reis / I! e Ceulinz od les Bretons (Il. 923- 
925); it may be that he recollected the two battles of his source con- 
fusedly and attached them to the more familiar name; it might be, how- 
ever, that he had information from another source and preferred it to the 
account in ASC. So we come to what we learn of these two kings from 
our episode, which is (1) that Chenriz, accompanied by his son, came and 
attacked a “Danish” king of Norfolk and (2) that the latter was even- 
tually slain by his enemy, Chenriz. Reading the passage carefully, and 
noting particularly that Cheulinz is introduced into our episode (1. 913) 
and into the immediately following account of the double battle of 
“Salisbury” (1. 925) in very much the same terms, I gain the impression 
that Ceawlin’s presence in the campaign against the ‘“‘Danes”’ is due to 
Gaimar’s previous awareness of his historical association with his father, 
but that Cynric himself was already intimately connected with these 
obscure events in Gaimar’s source. 

A few words will suffice for Geine, one of the two victims of the “‘Dan- 
ish” king’s attack; he is simply branded as a coward, who abandoned his 
country, and passes from our ken. This may well be information derived 
by Gaimar from his auxiliary source; at any rate I do not recall any pre- 
cisely similar addition to a name elsewhere in the Estoire. Next we come 
to Burgard, his fellow-victim of aggression, who, after having been ap- 
parently disposed of in ll. 907-910, unexpectedly reappears in Il. 917-918 
to assist Chenriz and Cheulinz in the final overthrow of the “Danish” 
king. But not only did he do this, he also brought two kings de Seisnes 
(1. 918)!° and here complications arise. Who are the two kings of |. 918? 
Certainly not Chenriz and Cheulinz, to whose assistance they had come; 
nor can they be the same as the dous reis de Sesoigne, who figure in 1. 921, 
for these are Ceawlin and lla and this information comes from Gaimar’s 


® Possibly he had summarized Geoffrey of Monmouth section by section and attempted 


at first a similar procedure with ASC. 
10 T take the reading of RS to be due to a scribal error in R and so do not attach any sig- 


nificance to it. 
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primary source, ASC." If, then, Gaimar did say anything further about 
these allies, it must be concealed in |. 919, the most obscure and confused 
line of the whole passage. As the variants show, no two MSS agree in 
their reading and none seem to provide us with the two names required. 
What the variants do point to is a line beginning with // e and continuing 
with a name, whose initial is L. This suggests that 1. 919, after all, does 
not hide the names of the two kings but introduces a fresh personage, 
who joins with Burgard in assisting in the final battle. Not that we have 
lightened the obscurity very much, for the original form of the line still 
eludes us. It is probable, in view of the partial agreement of DRH, that 
li home in L is an individual attempt to give the line an appearance of 
clarity and, as between Lowine of D and Loune of H(R), the former has 
in its favor that at least it looks like an OE name in -wine, but further 
than this we cannot go. Nor do we fare better with the place-name; 
either Glouécestre or Leircestre, both forms used elsewhere in the Estoire, 
satisfy the metrical requirements and the context affords no help in de- 
ciding between them. 

Last comes the “Danish” king (*Walsing / *Wassing), who, we are 
expressly told, is of “‘Danish” lineage (1. 901) and yet constantly attacks 
them (1. 902); he is clearly cast as the villain of the piece, though it is 
open to doubt whether this is his original réle, for the unflattering de- 
scription of him, by its very general terms, suggests literary embellish- 
ment rather than real information. Then we are told, with tantalizing 
lack of motive and detail, about his war against the two kings and its 
successful conclusion, of the enmity between him and Chenriz and of his 
downfall in face of a mysterious coalition. Thus, just as his name eluded 
us, so we find him full of mystery as a personage. In the absence of any 
further evidence, it will not be entirely out of place to indulge in a little 
speculation about the part he plays in the episode. The emphasis laid on 
his “Danish” descent, coupled with his warring against these same 
“Danes,” sets me wondering whether we have not at bottom a dynastic 
quarrel, with *Walsing / *Wassing in the réle of either pretender to or 
usurper of the throne and Burgard and Geine as the opposition. 

We have already seen that two of the personages of this episode are 
known to history and now the problem arises: can any of the others be 
identified or otherwise accounted for? One, at least, is so elusive that it is 
useless to pursue him further, but there is something to be said about the 
others, Burgard, Geine, *Walsing / *Wassing, whom I propose to discuss 


" The difficulty seems to have been felt early and I attribute the reading od els in this 
line in DH to an attempt to harmonize the two successive allusions to dous reis. 
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from this fresh point of view. It has been very generally held that Bur- 
gard reflects in some way Burhred of Mercia, who in 868 appealed to the 
kings of Wessex for assistance against the Danes. Earlier I shared that 
opinion” but now I rather demur to it, for the more I have studied our 
passage, the more certain I feel that the campaign between Cynric and 
*Walsing / *Wassing is an integral part of the story. There are, too, other 
difficulties in the way of accepting this identification: (1) there is a differ- 
ence in the name, Burgard deriving from Burhheard rather than from 
Burhred; this is not an insuperable obstacle, though it renders it pretty 
certain that Gaimar found the name Burgard in his source and so was not 
himself responsible for the confusion; (2) the identification seems to be 
based almost entirely on ll. 917-919, which have been so badly handled 
by the scribes that we cannot be certain of their exact tenor; (3) in this 
episode Burgard goes to the assistance of the West Saxon kings and thus 
his réle is completely reversed. Both the remaining names have about 
them a tantalizing air of eponymity, which may well be illusory, since 
we are nowhere told what places were named after them. Nevertheless 
we can profit a little, I think, by considering them from this angle. Geine 
calls to mind Gainsborough (L), from earlier forms of which name, e.g., 
Gaynesburc in the Estoire (1. 4159), it could easily be deduced, just as 
Denis Pyramus, towards the end of the twelfth century, could obtain 
his Linde “un fier barun d’Alemaine,”’ to whom the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
allotted Lindsey and after whom it was named (Vie S. Edmund le rei, \I. 
393-398). If, now, we assume a connection between Geine and Gains- 
borough, we shall have this monarch linked with the land “ki fu al reis 
Edelsis” (1. 900), for in Gaimar’s Haveloc episode this latter king is 
closely associated with Lincoln and Lindsey; moreover Geine now fits 
into the political scene which our passage seems to envisage. Following 
this same train of thought, it is natural to look for a similar connection 
between the outstanding name and Norfolk, with which the “Danes” 
are associated by Gaimar, not only in this passage but also in his Haveloc 
episode. At once Walsingham leaps to mind, early forms of which name 
would support *Walsing (which I shall adopt from now on) as the name 
of our “Danish” king. That there were two such places in Norfolk in 
early times (Domesday Book and before) does not militate against my 
assumption, but might even be held to strengthen it, as tending to show 
a wider sphere of influence for the *Waelsingas. 
Even at the risk of digression it will be worth while to revert to Denis 
Pyramus and to consider briefly four of the foundation-stories which he 


12 Bell, p. 62. 
18 Hilding Kjellmann, La Vie Seint Edmund le Rei (Giteborg, 1935). 
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relates, in greater or lesser detail, in his Vie S. Edmund le rei. The first 
concerns Attleborough (Nf.) and is a straightforward adaptation of his 
source: the young prince, after landing near Hunstanton, is taken to a 
city. “Atleburg esteit apelee / ‘La cité Atle’ l’apela / Atle, li reis ki la fun- 
da,” says Denis Pyramus (Il. 1654-66), writing in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century; ‘“quamdam urbem antiquam iuxta priorum traditionem 
a rege Athla conditam que Athleburch eius dicitur ex nomine id est ciuitas 
Athle,” says Geoffrey of Wells in the De infantia sancti Eadmundi,“ 
which he wrote about 1150. The second has to do with Bury St. Edmunds 
(Sf.), to the old name of which Denis Pyramus, in his account of the 
translation of the saint’s body, refers in these words: “‘une grant vile 
real... / Bederiches Worthe nomee / De Bederiz, qui l’out fundee, / Un 
riche rei, ki la funda / E de son noun noun li dona” (Il. 2899-2904). Abbo 
of Fleury, whose Passio sancti Eadmundi*® he is now translating, says 
simply: “‘villa regia que lingua Anglorum Bedrices-gueord dicitur’’; 
the difference is so noteworthy that Denis Pyramus’ latest editor goes so 
far as to say in his note on the name: “En ce qui concerne ce nom, notre 
texte parait donc indépendent de la version imprimée d’Abbo.” This may 
beso, though we cannot be certain that we have not merely a literary em- 
bellishment by the Anglo-Norman author, Next comes the settlement of 
Scarborough, which has no counterpart in the known sources of the his- 
torical summary with which Denis Pyramus opens his Vie S. Edmund le 
rei. Here, at variance with normal history, the Angles, Saxons and Jutes 
land in the North, find the country attractive, and fortify themselves: 
“Bon chastel i funt e bon burg, / K’um claime uncore Escardesburg”’ 
(ll. 235-236). Now we are in the fortunate position of being well-informed 
concerning the foundation of Scarborough by Vikings c. 966'* and con- 
sequently know that this event has been considerably antedated in the 
AN poem. Lastly we have the foundation of Lindsey, to which I have al- 
ready referred. If we did not happen to know the real origin of this name, 
the assumption, in Denis Pyramus, that it contains a personal-name 
would not be implausible; the real objection would be that, so far as we 
know, Lind is not an OE name, but one found in Continental Germanic. 
Whether the AN author was aware of this when he associated Linde 
with Germany may well be doubted, but the evidence of the Genealogy 
shows that the tradition of a separate settlement in Lindsey had sur- 
vived until later times. These four foundation-stories are all different in 


“ Lord Francis Hervey, Corolla Sancti Edmundi (London, 1907), p. 150. 

4 Ibid., p. 44. 

Cf. A. H. Smith, Place Names of the North Riding of Yorkshire (E.P.N.S., V), sub 
nom., where a passage from Robert Mannyng of Brunne, showing a similar chronological 
dislocation, is quoted. 
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nature; the last three embody some grain of truth and cannot be set down 
as merely learned etymological speculations, the first (Athla) is even 
more interesting, if, as C. E. Wright suggests,’” he is to be identified with 
the Attalus, king of Norfolk, who figures early on in the fifteenth-century 
Latin romance of Waldef (Trinity College, Dublin MS.) as the opponent 
of Unwyn, king of Thetford, for it has been held'® that this fight is a 
far-off echo of a single combat between Unwine and Attila. So here, in 
our late twelfth-century text, we have evidence, not only of interest in 
these local origins, but also of the survival of stories, vague and distorted 
and often faulty memories though they be; some of them still possibly 
genuine folk-traditions, others more probably part of the historians’ 
tradition from which learned speculations are not entirely absent. Such 
being the case, we are entitled to assume that similar material was avail- 
able in the early twelfth century and, as there is no evidence in the £s- 
toire that Gaimar was addicted to etymological speculation, that Gein 
and Walsing may derive from that material. 

I have left till now one important question, because it forms in some 
sort the bridge between the matters of detail, which we have been dis- 
cussing, and the problems of wider range, which still await our consider- 
ation. It will be remembered that our passage opens with a brief localiza- 
tion (ll. 897-900), which quite definitely refers to that given in Gaimar’s 
Haveloc episode; but who is responsible for that localization? Is it an 
integral part of the story, in which case the English Lay has modified 
the scene, or is it an innovation in the source from which Gaimar de- 
rived his episode, or is it due to Gaimar himself? This detailed localiza- 
tion is common to three of the main versions of the story: Gaimar, Lai 
d’Haveloc, Lambeth Interpolation; if, as the latest editors of Havelok the 
Dane'® accept, those three are independent of each other, then the third 
alternative is at once ruled out; but that acceptance is based primarily 
on the work of Kupferschmidt and Putnam.” In my edition of the two 
AN texts” I showed that the Lai d’Haveloc is not independent of Gaimar 
and this reopens the question of the independence of the Lambeth Inter- 
polation, which must now be faced. 

This Interpolation has every appearance of being a condensed version 


17 Cultivation of Saga in Anglo-Saxon England (Edinburgh, 1939), p. 121. 

18 Cyril Brett, “Hunuil-Unwine-Unwen,” MLR., xv (1920), 77. 

19 K. Sisam (W. W. Skeat), The Lay of Havelok the Dane (Oxford, 1923); F. Holthausen, 
Havelok (Heidelberg, 1928). 

20K. Kupferschmidt, ““Die Haveloksage bei Gaimar und ihr Verhialtnis zum La’ 
d’Havelok,” Roman. Studien, tv (1880), 411-430; E. K. Putnam, ‘“The Lambeth Version 


of Havelok,” PMLA, xv (1900), 1-16. 
%. Op. cit. This could not have been known to Sisam and probably had not come to the 


notice of Holthausen. 
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and indeed Putnam accepts it as such; two ambiguities in the text seem 


to support this contention. In |. 60 the pronoun they has no antecedent; 


Putnam notes this and takes it to refer to Aunger and his wife, in which 
he is followed by Heyman” and Holthausen. The other does not appear 
to have attracted much attention but is, in my opinion, of considerable 
importance. The text relates how Gunter was killed in battle against 
an invading “Breton kyng” and continues: ““When he was ded, they 
schope brynge al his blod to schame”’ (I. 9); but who are they? The imme- 
diate context suggests Britons and so Holthausen understands it, but if 
they are, then this rather contradicts the later, unprepared emergence of 
“kyng Edulf” (Il. 68-72) as the despoiler of young Haveloc. Neverthe- 
less, though both ambiguities have arisen in the process of condensation 
rather than by carelessness in copying, they do not enable us to say at 
what stage in the transmission they took place nor whether there is any 
connection between them and the complete “omission in the Interpola- 
tion of everything supernatural or extravagantly fictitious.” 

It is clear that the interpolator, who obviously knew a form of the 
story in which the father’s name was Gunter and in which the father was 
slain in Denmark, had in front of him the text of Robert Mannyng’s 
Chronicle and there, following Peter of Langtoft, the historical Guthrum 
is always alluded to by the name Gunter and is equated with the father 
of Haveloc. As, now, the interpolator finds his Gunter in England, he 
must get him into Denmark in order, in agreement with his second source 
(the Haveloc story), to slay him there; hence his opening line: ‘‘Forth 
wente Gounter and his folk al in-to Denemark.”’ Thus it is only natural 
that he should open his story in Denmark, quite irrespective of where it 
opened in his source. Now Gaimar had other preoccupations and it was 
equally natural for him to open his story in England, again irrespective 
of what he found in his source. The author of the Lai d’Haveloc, on the 
other hand, “is writing under the influence . . . of the ‘Lais’ of Marie de 
France, and so, in conformity with the technique of many of them, gives 
at the outset full information about his hero”’ (Bell, p. 39), again a nat- 
ural treatment, although in his case we know that he has departed in this 
respect from his source. Therefore, in view of these divergences, which can 
all be satisfactorily explained on literary grounds, we can no longer use 
the scene of the opening as evidence for or against the independence of 
these three versions of the story. 

Our interpolator was also faced by another difficulty: in the version of 
the Haveloc story known to him, Gunter met his death in battle against 
Arthur, who came to collect tribute from him, but in his main text Gun- 


" Harald E. Heyman, Studies in the Havelok-tale (Uppsala diss., 1903), p. 31. 
% Putnam, p. 5. 
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ter was contemporary with Alfred. Obviously he must make some change 
and, as obviously, he regarded the coexistence of Britons and Danes as an 
essential feature of his story; therefore he introduced a nameless “Breton 
kyng, that out of Ingeland cam / And asked the tribut of Denmark, that 
Arthur whylom nam” (Il. 3-4). The resulting lack of historical verisimili- 
tude, Britons and Danes being allies rather than enemies in the tenth 
century, would not have troubled him, even if he had been aware of it, 
but, in view of this change, the status of the demand for tribute, whether 
to claim it for the first time, as in the Lai, or to reclaim after default, as 
in Gaimar, can also no longer be used as evidence for or against the inde- 
pendence of these three versions of the story. 

After he had listed four details, in which the Interpolation is closer to 
Gaimar than to the Lai, Putnam noted that, in respect of the opening 
scene, his text differed from Gaimar and came into agreement with the 
Lai (though this may be fortuitous) and called attention to the fact that 
his text related the early events of the story in consecutive order, again 
diverging from Gaimar and coming into agreement with the Laz. “This 
order,”’ he continued (p. 7), “might be made up from the allusions in 
Gaimar, but that would require more skill and pains than could be ex- 
pected in a scribe, even though he were clever enough to be an interpo- 
lator. The natural thing for a man of his capacity to do is to follow the 
order of events in his original. This alone would not prove that the In- 
polation had a different original from Gaimar, but it raises a question 
which must be met.” Before, however, we can meet this question, we 
must know what Putnam meant by his “consecutive order.”’ Even in 
Gaimar we get the name of Haveloc’s father, the cause of his death, the 
flight of Grim and the queen, the fight with the outlaws, the arrival in 
England of the survivors, and their settlement and new mode of life: 
all in this order, in the short space of fifty lines (ll. 401-450), and in agree- 
ment with the Interpolation! So it must be the next stage in the latter’s 
account which Putnam had in mind. There we are told how Haveloc 
grew up and went to “kynges court Edelsie” (1. 29), of the relations be- 
tween that monarch and his brother-in-law, and of the marriage of 
Argentille and Haveloc, i.e., the Interpolation leads up to the events with 
which Gaimar opens. Now we have seen that literary considerations are 
not entirely absent from the choice of opening scene in our three texts 
and that that choice, once made, has influenced the subsequent presenta- 
tion of events. The most noticeable feature of Gaimar’s account, from 
this literary point of view, is the progressive disclosure of hitherto un- 
known facts about Haveloc, by means of which the obscure scullion is 
revealed as the rightful heir to the throne of Denmark. This account of 
his hero’s early life is twice related in Gaimar: by Grim’s daughter, when 
Haveloc returns to Grimsby in search of information, and then by Have- 
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_ In the Lai, on the other hand, the account is thrice repeated: by Grim’s 
_ daughter and by Haveloc in the same circumstances as in Gaimar and 
| previously, right at the outset, by the author himself, possibly on 
_ literary grounds. Putnam seems to have had this account in mind when 
he spoke of early events in consecutive order. Whether this is so or not, 
_ this particular account deserves more careful consideration than he gave 
_ it, for it has an important bearing on the question of the relation between 
' the Interpolation and Gaimar. 


sabia aie 


In the first place it is very much longer than the account cited from 
Gaimar and more involved, including, as it does, references to the mys- 
terious flame and the marvelous horn, which play such an important part 
in the two AN versions. To have excised these and to have reduced the 


_ rest to the modest proportions of the Interpolation would have required 
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on the part of the Interpolator that exercise of ‘‘skill and pains’ to which 
Putnam had already demurred. Secondly, this account in the Lai in- 


' cludes statements, which could scarcely have passed unnoticed by the 


condenser but would have prevented the ambiguity in |. 9 of the Inter- 
polation, to which I have called attention, from arising. We are definitely 
told, with reference to Haveloc’s father, that ‘“Odulf [= Edulf in the In- 
terpolation] l’oscist par traisun”’ (1. 35); we are definitely told of the oppo- 
sition to the usurper, the majority supporting him but “tels i ot li 


_ quistrent mal / Par le conseil Sigar Estal”’ (ll. 43-44); we are definitely 


told why Grim and his charges took to flight, for ‘“Odulf hai e dechaca 
/ Tuz cels k’il sot k’il [sc. Haveloc’s father] ama”’ (Il. 81-82). Further, by 
his long introduction, the author of the Lai has destroyed the element 


| of surprise, to which I have called attention, in Gaimar’s account and yet 


there appear to be traces of that element in the Interpolation. When, in 
Gaimar, Grim’s daughter tells Haveloc of his father’s fate, she says quite 


_ simply: “Ocis i fud li reis Guntier”’ (1. 413), just as the Interpolation tells 


us: “Gounter his deth gan fonge”’ (I. 8); neither makes any mention of 
his slayer or even of the usurper. When, in Gaimar, Grim’s daughter 
refers to Denmark, she relates how her husband “En Danemarche fud 
laltrier / E a plusurs oid preier, / Se hum vus trovot, que venissiez / E le 
pais chalengissiez”’ (ll. 457-460), having already, prior to her revelation, 
told Haveloc of the arrival of a ship and her belief ‘‘qu’il irrunt el pais / U 


) sunt voz parenz e amis” (ll. 287-288). The Interpolation relates how 
» “they [sc. Aungier and his wife] hit hyme telde and conseilled, to draw til 
| his contre / T’asaye hwat grace he mighte fynde among his frendes 
> there” (ll. 60-61), but, in the Lai, he is very definitely told to go to Sigar 
> “un riche hom . . . / Vers ki li reis ad tuz jorz guere”’ (Il. 625-626). When, 
/ in Gaimar, Haveloc arrives in Denmark, he goes to a city, in which, as 
) we learn for the first time, dwells Sigar: “Ilec maneit uns riches hum, 
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/ Sigar Estalre aveit a nun, / Seneschal ert al rei Guntier / E de sa terre 
justicier” (Il. 503-506). Just in the same: way Haveloc, in the Interpola- 
tion, goes to Denmark: “‘Ther fond he on sire Sykar, a man of gret pouste, 
/ That hey-styward somtyme was of al his fader fe” (Il. 65-66); here, 
too, Sigar is mentioned for the first time. In the Lai, on the other hand, 
not only does the merchant, with whom Haveloc has shipped, instruct 
him “k’il ferunt / E a quel vile il turnerunt / E de la curt al seneschal, 
/ K’um apellot Sigar Estal” (ll. 647-650), but he also instructs Haveloc to 
go to him, so that his wife’s beauty may arouse interest and stimulate 
inquiry about them both. Finally, it is not until after we have heard of 
Sigar that we learn for the first time, both in Gaimar and in the Inter- 
polation, what we knowfrom the outset in the Lai: the name of the usurp- 
ing king! Thus we see that the ambiguity in |. 9 of the Interpolation, to 
which I have already called attention, and which could scarcely have 
arisen from such an account as that at the beginning of the Lai, might 
very well have arisen in the course of condensing a version like that oi 
Gaimar; and we further see it is, as yet, by no means certain that the 
view, that the Interpolation is copied from Gaimar, must be rejected. 

There are in the Lai d’Haveloc two motives which figure largely in its 
economy but are completely absent from Gaimar: the “single combat” 
and the “‘strongest man.” The question at once arises: how does the In- 
terpolation deal with them? Putnam, in the course of his investigation, 
referred directly to the former, when he gave the defeat of the Danish 
usurper in general battle as one point on which his text was closer to 
Gaimar than to the Lai, and indirectly to the latter, when he gave the 
anger of the barons at Argentille’s forced marriage as one point on which 
his text was closer to the Lai than to Gaimar. Holding, as he did, that the 
Lai is independent of Gaimar, he had here arguments in favor of the 
independence of his text, but since his premise no longer holds good, the 
question is once more open for discussion and turns out to be rather more 
involved than he seems to have realized. 

To take the “single combat”’ first. In the Lai the hero, aided by the 
faithful Sigar, collects forces and calls on the usurping king of Denmark 
to restore the throne and void the land. The king accepts the challenge 
and a day is named, but when the two hosts are face to face, Haveloc 


Al rei Odulf par ses amis 

Manda k’a lui se cumbatist, 

Cors cuntre cors, e s’il venquist, 

La gent a lui tuit se tenissent 

E cum seignur tuit le servissent [ll. 946-950]; 


the combat duly takes place and Haveloc kills his adversary. Now, if the 
Interpolation does not allude at all to this combat, and its wording— 
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“King Edulf gadered his power and ageyn them wends. / Desconfyt was 
ther kyng Edulf and al his grete bataill” (ll. 70—-71)—certainly suggests 
ignorance, then it is probable, for in view of the condensed nature of the 
version we cannot attain absolute certainty, that this motive did not fig- 
ure in its source. Such seems to have been Putnam’s view, though he is 
not explicit on this point. Further, if the motive was part of the original 
Haveloc story, it must have been omitted by Gaimar (or his source) and 
subsequently reintroduced by the Lai. Unless, then, their omissicns are 
coincidental, which seems unlikely, the Interpolation has the same source 
as Gaimar, which is Putnam’s view, or it is derived from him. We must, 
therefore, investigate the position of this motive in the Haveloc story 
before we can decide between these two alternatives. In 1922 Miss M. 
Ashdown” called attention to the curious recurrence of this motive in a 
number of romances and traditions which can be brought into some kind 
of association with the romantic career of the famous Viking leader, 
Anlaf Sictricson; she further suggested that the “single combat” formed 
an integral part of the Haveloc story, but her argument for this was 
based largely on her acceptance of an early date (c. 1140) for the Lai 
d@’Haveloc and of its independence of Gaimar. In a rejoinder® I pointed 
out that her premises were no longer valid, though I conceded the possi- 
bility, on other grounds, of her conclusion still holding good. I still held 
this view when I published my edition of the two AN versions but in the 
course of this present study I have been led to reconsider, and modify, 
my position in this matter. 

The essential point of this ‘“‘single combat” motive is that the fate of 
a kingdom is thereby decided and in most of the romances cited by Miss 
Ashdown the combat takes place between representatives of two peo- 
ples, which, if her view that it is a tradition developed out of the historic 
battle of Brunanburh (937) is correct, is rather what we should expect to 
find. If, then, this motive formed an integral part of the Haveloc story, 
it would be more natural to find it in connection with the battle between 
Dane and Briton, i.e., Haveloc and Edelsi, than with that between Dane 
and Dane, i.e., Haveloc and Odulf. In Gaimar there is a slight suggestion 
of a pre-arranged battle between Haveloc and Edelsi: 


Rei Edelsi dunc defiad. 

Co li mandad qu’il le defie, 

Se ne li rent le dreit s’amie, 

E Edelsi li remandad 

Qu’encuntre lui se cumbatrad [Il. 760-764]; 


* “The Single Combat in Certain Cycles of English and Scandinavian Tradition and 
Romance,” MLR, xvii (1922), 113-130. 
% A. Bell, ““The Single Combat in the ‘Lai d’Haveloc’,” MLR, xvm (1923), 22-28. 
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this would serve as an introduction to a “single combat,” and given the 
parallel in situation there is a slight sense of disappointment that this 
second battle does not follow the same course as that with Odulf, for it is 
somewhat of an anticlimax that the hero of the earlier battle should only 
retrieve his fortunes in the second by a stratagem suggested by his wife. 
The idea of a prearranged battle between Haveloc and Odulf is barely 
hinted at by Gaimar and in neither case is there any such suggestion in 
the Interpolation. Now in the Lai both suggestions are worked out in 
greater detail: (1) Haveloc sends messengers to Edelsi to demand the 
return of his wife’s kingdom; Edelsi “en ad ris e gabé” (1. 1016) and 
mockingly announces that “mes keus ferai a lui juster / Od trepez e od 
chalderuns / E od paeles e od plums” (Il. 1022-24); then comes the refer- 
ence to “le jor k’il orent pris” (ll. 1031); (2) Haveloc ‘‘al rei Odulf par 
bref manda / Ke sa terre li delivrast / E hastivement s’en alast” (Il. 932- 
934) ; Odulf “mult s’en gaba e escharni” (Il. 936) ; then likewise comes the 
reference to the “‘jor ki fu entr’els nomez” (1. 940). It is curious that the 
stages in the Haveloc-Odulf affair, which lead up to an actual “single 
combat,” should read like a pale reflection of those in the Haveloc- 
Edelsi affair, which do not lead up to a “single combat,” but in which we 
do feel an even keener sense of disappointment than in Gaimar. In the 
English Havelok neither of the usurpers is killed in battle, but both are 
taken prisoner and adjudged to execution; Haveloc and Godrich (= 
Edelsi) do, however, meet in personal combat and we should expect the 
same to happen in the AN versions. As we have seen, there is an indica- 
tion that something of this sort did take place in Gaimar’s source and, if 
so, the analogy of the English Lay and the parallel with the Odulf affair 
suggest that the outcome of the struggle was fatal to Edelsi. Now in a 
story, which is told in isolation and for its own sake and in which expres- 
sion is given to the more primitive passions, such an ending satisfies a 
rough and ready sense of justice, but in a story, which is obviously care- 
fully fitted into a chronicle in support of a subsequent claim by the Danes 
to have a legal right to this country (England), such an ending is out of 
place and tends to defeat the very object with which the story was intro- 
duced into the definite historical setting. Hence I am more disposed than 
in my edition to see in the “dead men” stratagem,” by which Haveloc’s 
fortunes were restored and a peaceful solution ensured, a deliberate in- 
novation by Gaimar. The author of the Lai has taken over this new end- 
ing, but seems to have known of a “single combat” in connection with 
the final struggle, which was thus rendered useless; unwilling to jettison 
it, he transferred it to the earlier battle. It is noticeable how in Gaimar, 


6 Haveloc props up the dead bodies on posts to simulate fresh troops. 
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and following him in the Lai, Edelsi, after having bowed to events and 


' handed over the kingdom usurped by him, conveniently dies and leaves 


the way clear for Haveloc and his wife to enter peaceably on their reign. 
Neither the “‘single combat” nor the “dead men” motives figure in the 
_ Interpolation, but this may well be due to its very condensed nature. 
' Clearly, however, it did derive from a version with a peaceful solution, 


for “atte day of bataill Edelsy was desconfit / And after by tretys gaf 


_ Argentil hure heritage al quit / And for scheo was next of his blod, Have- 
_ lokes wyf so feyr / He gaf hure Lyndesey after this day and made hure 
"his eyr”’ (ll. 77-80). Thus we have the Interpolation brought into still 
' closer connection with Gaimar, closer, in fact, to the AN poet than to that 
_ poet’s source. 

_ To turn now to the other important motive added by the Lai. In this 
_ AN text Argentille’s father on his deathbed entrusts his only child to 
_ Edelsi and makes him swear that, when she is of age to marry, “par le 
_conseil de ses tenanz / Al plus fort home la doreit / K’en le terre trover 
' poreit” (ll. 226-228); when the time comes, her supporters, “li barun 
_.../ Kid’Achebrit lur terre tindrent” (ll. 285-286), require the king to 
_ perform his oath and to choose a suitable husband; taking time for con- 
| sideration, he consults with his “privez” and tells them of his plan to 
marry her, in spite of any opposition, to his scullion; ‘“‘Veritez est desi- 
_k’a Rome / De corsage n’ad si fort home” (ll. 371-372) he tells the as- 
sembled barons and all attempt at opposition is stifled by his precautions, 


4 
3 


» since “al jur k’ilot a celsnomé / Apareilla deses privez / Ensa chambre set 


vinz armez”’ (Il. 344-346). Now all that the Interpolation has tosay on 
this point is simply “(For he [sc. Edelsi] ne rewarded desparagyng, were 
mani on ful wrothe” (1. 48). Though he did not greatly urge it, Putnam 


‘included this partial agreement as a point on which his text was closer 


to the Lai than to Gaimar; he further held that some such opposition 


‘figured in his postulated common source but was omitted by Gaimar. 
) “Tt seems reasonable to suppose . . . ,” he says (p. 8), “that Argentille’s 


friends should become angry at her disgrace and the seizing of the king- 


} dom by a usurper”’; but does not the brief, and very general, phrase in 


the Interpolation suggest an addition due to just such a feeling rather 
than an echo, however faint, of the insistent account in the Lai? Further, 
it is noteworthy that neither Gaimar nor the Interpolation makes any 


) mention of her friends in their accounts of Argentille’s marriage; indeed 


Gaimar seems almost to insist on her complete isolation as a factor con- 


) tributory to the success of Edelsi’s scheme. However, though I do demur 


to its validity as evidence in support of Putnam’s thesis, I should hesitate 
to use this phrase in the Interpolation as evidence of its dependence on 
Gaimar. 
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We saw earlier that the “tribute” motive, as studied by Putnam, has 

not the evidential value he attached to it; another aspect of this motive 
now claims our attention because of its bearing on this question of the 
independence of the Interpolation. Long after the appearance of his 
article Fri. Hertha Brandenburg*’ called attention to the discrepancy 
between Gaimar’s two accounts of Arthur’s invasion of Denmark. In 
the first, that given by Grim’s daughter to Haveloc, Arthur “la vint 
cunquerre / Pur sun treii que li detint” (ll. 409-410); in the second, in 
which the author gives an appreciation of the situation at the time of 
Haveloc’s arrival in Denmark, we are told that Sigar hated the usurping 
king “pur sun seignur qu’il aveit mort / Par la vertu Arthur le fort 
/ Qu’il ot par traisun manded” (Il. 511-513); but this introduces quite a 
different motive, that of rebellion. Frl. Brandenburg held that “‘es ist 
offenbar unmdglich, das eine Motiv aus dem anderen herzuleiten’”’ (p. 
21) and came to this conclusion: 
So bietet Gaimar zwei Entwickelungsstufen der Haveloksage. Auf der Alteren, 
die literarisch nicht zu belegen ist, wurde das Eingreifen desjenigen, der Gun- 
ther’s Tod veranlasst—wohl Kénig Alfred—durch den ungetreuen Vasallen her- 
vorgerufen; auf der zweiten Stufe, der des normannischen Lais um 1140, trat an 
dessen Stelle Kénig Arthur, der sich Tribut holen will. Das Motiv des unge- 
treuen Dienstmannes, das die Volkstradition bewahrt hat, ist in germanischen 
Heldensagen beliebt; das Tributmotiv, um die gleiche Zeit in der Tristansage 
belegbar, mutet ungleich moderner an [p. 22]. 


As Frl. Brandenburg accepted Putnam’s thesis completely, it was, for 
her, the author of the postulated lay, her “normannischer Dichter der 
Zeit um 1140” (p. 20), who introduced the “tribute” motive into the 
story; but to this there is a serious chronological objection. In a footnote 
(p. 9) Putnam had quoted the opinion of W. M. Schofield, that the refer- 
ence to Arthur in Gaimar, in the Lai d’Haveloc, and in the Interpolation 
seemed to establish the probable date of this lost source, which could not 
have been written before the appearance of Historia Regum Britannic 
and must have been written before the Estoire des Engleis, and this would 
leave 1136-50 as the outside dates with the probabilities in favor of 
somewhere between 1140-45. But since Putnam wrote, and even since 
Frl. Brandenburg wrote, the available gap has been narrowed; Geoffrey 
of Monmouth published his work in 1136 and we know with tolerable 
certainty that Gaimar had completed his chronicle by 1140.28 We also 
know that the latter had possibly begun his work before he heard of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth and that he certainly had considerable difficulty in 


" Galfrid von Monmouth und die frithmittelenglischen Chronisten (Berlin diss., 1918). 

28 A. Bell, ‘‘The Epilogue to Gaimar’s ‘Estoire des Engleis’,”” MLR, xxv (1930), 52-59; 
P. A. Becker, Der gepaarte Achtsilber in der fransisischen Dichtung (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 
40-41. 
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obtaining a copy of the Historia; thus there hardly seems to be time to 
fit in the postulated lay between the two. Further, Frl. Brandenburg’s 
belief that Arthur was already in that postulated lay in connection with 
the “‘tribute’”’ motive, but may have been introduced by Gaimar into the 
“rebellion” motive, seems an unnecessary, and unlikely, complication, 
even if we accept the argument on which her first contention is based. 
But that argument was based on two assumptions: (1) that the Con- 
stantine, king of Scotland, whose connection with the historical Anlaf 
Cuaran is undoubted, figured in the Haveloc story; (2) that confusion 
between him and Constantine, nephew and successor of Arthur, took 
place in the postulated AN lay. Her argument was successfully refuted 
by H. Matter,’® who pointed out that there is no evidence of a Constan- 
tine figuring in the Haveloc story; thus there is no possibility of the con- 
fusion arising; moreover Constantine has no part in Gaimar’s version 
but merely serves as a chronological peg. 

The “rebellion” motive, quite probably, is the older of the two in the 

Haveloc story, as Frl. Brandenburg held, especially in view of the part it 
plays in the English version, and, as probably, the “tribute” motive 
derives from Geoffrey of Monmouth. The careful synchronization with 
the post-Arthurian period, the elaborate genealogical constructions, the 
clear parallel between Arthur’s battle with Gunter (Estoire, ll. 411-414) 
and that with Riculf (Historia, 1x, 11), suggest that it was Gaimar who 
introduced the “tribute” motive into the Haveloc story. It is, moreover, 
only in connection with his version of the story that we can understand 
how Arthur, the paragon of kings, comes to belie his reputation for jus- 
tice so far as to countenance a usurper! But if, as Gaimar tells us, the 
usurper’s brother supported Arthur and eventually lost his life on his 
behalf, then we can see a reason why Arthur could not support, as in the 
parallel case of Lot, the dispossessed heir of Norway, he did, the rightful 
claimant of the crown of Denmark. I find myself, therefore, in full agree- 
ment with Becker,*® when he says: 
Die Haveloc-episode ist uns urspriinglich als Bestandteil der Gaimarschen Chro- 
nik gegeben, und wer diese unvoreingenommen liest, kann nicht verkennen, dass 
diese dinischen Episoden, die in Ton und Inhalt gegen die trockene angelsich- 
sische Geschichte so start abstechen, ihren richtigen Sinn und ihre volle Wirkung 
nur als Erginzung und Korrektur der Hauptdarstellung haben; sie sollen be- 
stimmte Lticken der Information ausfiillen. 


If, then, Gaimar did introduce the “tribute” motive into the story, it 
follows that all versions, in which that motive appears, must derive, in 


*® Englische Griindungssagen von Geoffrey of Monmouth bis sur Renaissance, Anglistische 
Forschungen, 58 (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 265. 
” P. A. Becker, p. 43. 
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some way, from the Estoire des Engleis; or, in other words, the common 
source (the AN lay) postulated by Putnam never existed. 


After this long, but necessary, digression we can now return to the dis- 
cussion of the localization of the Walsing episode, which, as we saw, though 
very brief (ll. 897-900), yet takes for granted that given in much greater 
detail in Gaimar’s Haveloc episode. There the territory ruled over by the 
“Danish” king is “la cuntree / Qui ore est Nortfolc apelee” (ll. 51-52), to- 
gether with the rest of East Anglia, for, as we are told, ‘‘Des Colecestre 
tresqu’en Hoilant / Durot sun regne en un tenant” (ll. 73-74); that over 
which his British ally held sway lies to the west: “‘Sue (sc. Edelsi) ert 
Nicole e Lindesi: / Des Humbre tresqu’en Rotelant / Ert le pais en sun 
cumant” (ll. 48-50). This phrase recalls one used by Gaimar further on 
in his chronicle. For 702 ASC has the entry: “Her Kenred feng to Sud- 
humbra rice”; this Gaimar translates correctly enough by: ‘Kenret 
regna sur Suthumbreis” (1. 1594). He then embarks on a fuller descrip- 
tion of that territory, making it coincide in large measure with the bounds 
of the extensive contemporary diocese of Lincoln, and in doing so uses 
the phrase: ‘‘Del Humbre tresqu’en Rotelant / Durout cel regne e plus 
avant” (ll. 1597-98). Obviously an echo of that already quoted! Such is 
our first impression, but we should be wrong to accept it. Gaimar’s Have- 
loc episode is an addition made by him after he had proceeded much 
further in his chronicle than the description of Southumbria, so the echo 
must be from ll. 1597-98 to ll. 49-50. Now, though this Southumbrian 
kingdom of 702 quite possibly did not have the extent Gaimar ascribes to 
it, yet he is patently engaged in supplementing the meager entry in ASC 
by information obtained elsewhere, information about earlier kingdoms, 
and other such divisions of the country, which we know was still available 
in the twelfth century. When, therefore, we notice how his Walsing epi- 
sode is related to the Haveloc episode and how that in its turn is so care- 
fully localized, we cannot but think that here, too, Gaimar has similar 
preoccupations as with Southumbria and that he, and not his source, is 
responsible for the details of the descriptions of his two kingdoms." 

It is now time to turn from these questions of detail to the problems 
of wider range which still confront us: the nature of Gaimar’s source and 


“= The Interpolation, it is true, shares this localization with the Estoire, but this can no 
longer be used as an argument against Gaimar’s responsibility for that localization. Rather, 
indeed, do the following parallels in phraseology—Gaimar, I]. 49-50: ‘‘Des Humbre tres- 
qu’en Rotelant / Ert le pais ensun cumant”; Interpolation, 1. 30: ‘“‘That held fro Humber 
to Rotland”; and G., ll. 73-74: ‘‘Des Colecestre tresqu’en Hoilant / Durot sun regne en un 
tenant”; 1, 1. 34: ‘‘Al the lond fro Colchestre right in-til Holand”— tend to support the 
thesis I have been led to advance, vis. that the Interpolation is dependent on the Estoire. 
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how he treats it. Hitherto our passage has attracted little attention from 
this point of view; its source is still undiscovered and, if I may anticipate, 
seems likely to remain so. Gross remarks concerning these lines: “‘Woher 
diese Stelle stammt, bleibt ratselhaft; nur so viel scheint klar, dass G. 
dabei dieselbe Quelle (enthaltend dinische Sagen und sagenhafte Gene- 
alogien) benutzt hat, wie fiir v. 2073-92 [i.e. the Danish raid of 787] und 
fiir v. 4311-24 [i.e. the grounds of Cnut’s plea for an amicable settlement 
of the struggle between himself and Edmund Ironside]’’ (p. 10). He al- 
ludes to this source once more in his discussion of the additions made in 
Gaimar to the ASC account of the Danish raid of 787 and concludes: 
“das Ubrige stammt aus einer sagenhaften Quelle, wohl derselben, die 
G. auch v. 897-922 vorgelegen hat” (p. 62). Again, when summarizing 
his results in his introductory remarks, he lists among Gaimar’s second- 
ary sources “eine Quelle, die dainische Sagen enthielt’”’ (p. 2). It looks 
as if Gross thought of this source as a collection of stories and, probably, 
as a written one, but he is nowhere explicit on these matters; on one 
point he does commit himself: this source does not contain the story of 
Buern Bucecarle. In my edition of the Lai d’Haveloc I linked together 
even more strongly than Gross the Haveloc episode, the Walsing episode, 
the additions to the account of the 787 raid, and Cnut’s grounds for 
seeking a peaceful solution to his “single combat” with Edmund Ironside 
and, after stressing their compositional value, concluded: ‘Consequently, 
for the twelfth-century reader the wealth of evidence afforded by the 
detailed Haveloc story is placed just in the right position to corroborate 
the claim advanced by Canute, and must, even to the modern student, 
have been placed there by the author of the later incident, that is, by 
Gaimar himself” (p. 13). The next to consider this question of source was 
Becker, who clearly recognizes the compilatory character of the Estoire ; 
referring to various episodes which its author incorporated in his main 
narrative, he says: “Es handelt sich um ausfiirhlich erzihlte novellen- 
hafte Episoden, die im Dienste einer klaren Idee stehen; sie wollen nim- 
lich dartun, dass die Danen Altere Besitzrechte in Britannien haben als 
die Angelsachsen”’ (p. 42). As we have seen in the passage already quoted 
(ante, p. 619), he regards these episodes as deliberate additions to the 
information supplied by Gaimar’s main source, ASC, and in summarizing 
his results he once more emphasises the importance of these episodes 
and expresses an opinion concerning their source: “Der originellste 
Beitrag sind die novellistischen Erzaihlungspartien, die das altere Recht 
der Danen auf dem Besitz Brittanniens dartun sollen: in irgendeiner 
Weise miissen sie schon vor Gaimar redigiert gewesen sein, und zwar 
nicht in einzelnen Volksliedern, sondern in geschlossenem Zusammen- 
hang: so hat sie Gaimar iibernommen”’ (p. 45). Becker returns to this 
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theme in a brief remark in his later series of articles,** when discussing 
the Lai d’Haveloc, which story with “zwei anderen gleichgerichteten und 
ebenfalls novellenhaft ausgesponnenen Episoden den Nachweis bringen 
will, dass lange vor der Landnahme durch die Angelsachsen die Danen 
bereits tatsichliche und unverjahrbare Besitzrechte an der britannischen 
Erde hatten” (v1 [1936], 245). These other two stories are that of king 
Dan (which was presumably related in Gaimar’s lost Estoire des Bretuns) 
and that of Buern Bucecarle; then he continues: “In welcher Form dieses 
eigentiimliche Material Gaimar zugekommen sein mag, ob schon in 
dichterischer Gestaltung oder in der eines lateinischen, franzésischen, 
angelsichsischen oder gar dinischen Prosamemorandums, ist eine 
Frage fiir sich, die an dieser Stelle nicht erértert zu werden braucht.” 
So he does not enter further into the problem, though he does seem to re- 
gard the stories as deliberate creations. Still more recently Wright, after 
discussing the difficult problem of St. Edmund’s parentage, remarks: 
“The history of East Anglia is obscure in these early times and Geoffrey 
of Wells’ etymological explanation of Attleborough in Norfolk .. . is 
sufficient to remind us that East Anglia was to become the scene of many 
curious legends and the home of many kings unknown to history” (p. 
120). He then quotes, in translation, our passage and passes on to the 
two Latin romances of Waldef, in both of which “this region is filled with 
mythical warring kings” (p. 121). Though he is not quite explicit on this 
point, Wright would seem to include our passage with the Waldef ro- 
mances and the story of St. Edmund in one group, of which he says in 
conclusion: ‘Doubtless the origin of these romances is to be found in 
the tales told, and year by year elaborated, among the monks of Bury 
St. Edmund’s and other East Anglian houses” (p. 122). 

This conspectus of the views of earlier scholars serves to illustrate the 
complexity of the problem before us and it will be convenient to recall 
that we are now concerned with five, longer or shorter, passages in the 
Estoire. These are, in the order in which they occur in that text, the Have- 
loc story (ll. 39-818), the Walsing episode (ll. 897-922), the Danish raid 
addition (Il. 2073-92), the Buern Bucecarle story (ll. 2589-2833), and 
Cnut’s appeal (ll. 4311-24). Of these, it will be remembered, all but the 
fourth are closely linked by their support of a common political idea: 
the earlier right of the Danes to sovereignty in Britain. On the other hand 
the Buern Bucecarle story does not fit into this scheme; at bottom it is 
an excuse for the English, not a justification of the Danes, and thus forms, 
as it were, a kind of pendant to the earlier, and better known, Vortigern 


*® P. A. Becker, ‘Von den Erzihlern vor und nach Chrestien von Troyes,” ZRP, Lv 
(1935), v1 (1936). 
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story. It would, therefore, be not unreasonable to assume that Gaimar 
derived this matter from a source quite different from that which sup- 
plied him with the other four passages and yet we are forbidden to take 
this for granted because evidence already adduced shows that he was 
working on this story and on two other of the passages—the Haveloc 
story and the Walsing episode—at the same period in the composition of 
his chronicle. Nor are we entitled to assume that, because four of these 
passages support the same political idea, they must have done so in 
Gaimar’s source, until we have faced the question whether he himself 
adapted them to that end. Again, we are confronted by the choice be- 
tween oral and written source, but our answer to the former question will 
affect our views on this point and this in its turn bears on the question 
of the language of the source. Thus, so interlocked do these questions 
appear to be, that I shall not attempt to answer them singly but shall 
try an entirely different line of approach. 

In 1016 the English magnates, tired of the unending dissension between 
Edmund Ironside and Cnut, brought about a meeting between the two 
monarchs somewhere in the neighborhood of Gloucester; the upshot was 
an agreement to divide the realm and to live on friendly terms. In ASC, 
after reference to the efforts of the magnates, we have the brief statement, 
“ba cyningas comon togedere zt Olanige,”’ a phrase which is insofar am- 
biguous as it can refer either to a peaceful or to a hostile encounter. The 
occasion itself, however, seems to have made a great impression and to 
have fired the popular imagination and already in the eleventh-century 
Encomium Emme we have reference to a proposal that the matter in 
dispute should be settled by a combat between the two monarchs. This 
leads Wright (p. 121) to accept the existence of a genuine tradition of 
such a combat, proposed or actual; he points out that such a tradition 
was most likely influenced by the Scandinavian holmgang, which, though 
foreign to the Anglo-Saxon Laws, must have been familiar to the elev- 
enth-century English. The earliest text to mention such a combat be- 
tween Edmund Ironside and Cnut is Henry of Huntingdon’s Historia 
Anglorum; here the fight is actually engaged and has been in progress 
for some time before Cnut appeals to reason and suggests the division 
of the realm, in which Edmund concurs. Next in time comes the account 
in the Estoire, which has affinities with that just cited; here, too, the first 
move comes from Cnut, but here this takes place before the combat is 
actually joined. This account has been called a “highly romantic” version 
and “no-one can gainsay the fact that in Gaimar’s hands the story has 
been deliberately worked up and embroidered” (Wright, p. 193), even 
though “‘it is impossible to say what Gaimar added, unless we know the 
story as it came to his hands or was heard by him” (ibid., p. 114). None 
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the less his account deserves our careful scrutiny. It is true that the tradi- 
tion of the holmgang seems much faded—the fight is to take place on a 
ship, not on an island; it is true also that the preliminaries are very sug- 
gestive of the contemporary ordeal by battle, with which Gaimar would 
be more familiar; yet the core of this account “‘agrees with what appears 
to be the original version of the story—that of a combat proposed but 
abandoned in favour of a peaceful settlement” (Wright, p. 195). 

As the reference to this momentous meeting in ASC is rather meager, 
it would not be in the least surprising if such a story had early crystallized 
round it; indeed the relations subsisting between the accounts preserved 
in the early twelfth-century historians, Florence of Worcester, William 
of Malmesbury, and Henry of Huntingdon, each of which amplifies the 
ASC account but is independent of the other two, seem to me to demand 
such a story. Of the three, that related in Florence of Worcester shows 
least departure from ASC; Edmund Ironside, having retired after the 
disaster at Ashingdon (Ess.), reluctantly consents to a meeting, suggested 
by the magnates, with his opponent; this duly takes place on the island 
of ““Olanege”’; the two kings reach it in fishing-boats and the two armies 
watch the proceedings from opposite banks of the river; after agreeing on 
a treaty of peace, amity, and fraternity, the two monarchs agree to divide 
the kingdom. In William of Malmesbury we learn that Edmund Ironside 
retires on Gloucester after Ashingdon to reassemble his forces; when 
another battle is about to be joined, he proposes the matter be decided by 
single combat; this Cnut refuses, being apprehensive of the outcome 
owing to their difference in stature, but suggests laying aside their 
animosity and dividing the kingdom, because each of their fathers had 
formerly possessed it. In Henry of Huntingdon, as we have already noted, 
not only does the meeting take place, but the single combat is actually 
engaged and has been in progress for some time before Cnut, apprehen- 
sive of its outcome, calls a halt. Now, although it is entirely credible, and 
not in the least to his discredit, that Cnut should decline the combat 
because of a difference in “weight,” to use boxing parlance, as in William 
of Malmesbury’s account he did, this same reason appears in quite a 

different light when advanced without further explanation in the course 
of the actual fight. Henry of Huntingdon’s account, in fact, reads almost 
as if he were aware that he was laying Cnut open to a charge of cowardice, 
but hoped to avoid awkward questions; certainly he could scarcely have 
had the version known to William of Malmesbury before him when he 
wrote. Yet, in spite of obvious differences of detail, William of Malmes- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon do agree on some matters of importance 
in the development of the story: they show that the idea of a single com- 
bat was associated with the meeting recorded in ASC; they show that a 
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physical disparity between the two monarchs was also linked with that 
idea; they show that it was believed the first peace-proposal at the meet- 
ing came from Cnut. Of these three developments the last may quite pos- 
sibly be in accordance with historical fact; the first represents an idea 
familiar to both English and Danes from their own traditions, but, as it is 
rather closely linked with the second, it may be that both originated 
among the same population; and, as that second development is so flat- 
tering to the national pride of the English and redounds to the credit of 
their national champion, it seems likely that population was English 
rather than Danish. Nevertheless we cannot be dogmatic on this point, 
for we first meet the fully-fledged story in an author whose connections 
are with the old Danelaw. 

It is interesting to note that this same historian, Henry of Huntingdon, 
also differs from the two contemporaries already cited in another part of 
the cycle of traditions associated with the struggle between Edmund 
Ironside and Cnut, viz. the scene of Eadric Streona’s treacherous attempt 
to cause panic among the English by holding up a decapitated head and 
affirming their leader’s death. Both Florence of Worcester and William 
of Malmesbury locate the incident at the battle of Sherston (W.,) but 
Henry of Huntingdon connects it with the battle of Ashingdon later in 
the same year. There is great difficulty in deciding to which of the two 
battles the scene properly belongs and it looks very much as though this 
cycle of traditions was still in a fluid state even at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Did the Norman Conquest hinder its complete emer- 
gence in a fixed and final form as seems to have happened to the story 
of Edgar and Ailfdryd? At any rate the Estoire des Engleis reflects this 
same fluidity, for Gaimar, who agrees with Florence of Worcester and 
William of Malmesbury in associating Eadric Streona’s treachery with 
Sherston, though without entering into details, yet, while continuing to 
echo those two historians, comes closer to Henry of Huntingdon in his 
account of the famous meeting. There is no positive proof that he used 
either of the first two nor can we assert positively that he used the latter,™ 
for, as he abandoned his annalistic style for wider sweeps of narrative 
when he reached the accession of Edgar, it is extremely difficult to give 
definite sources for much of what figures in the later part of the Estoire 
des Engleis. 

The Estoire gives a much longer account of this meeting between Ed- 


® Of course, if Gaimar’s authorship of the Description of Britain, appended to MSS. D 
and L of the Estoire and extant in two other MSS, were established, it would follow that 
Gaimar had used Henry of Huntingdon at some stage in his compilation, since the Descrip- 
tion is a translation of early sections of the Historia Anglorum, but not that he had done so 
throughout the Estoire. 
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mund Ironside and Cnut than any of those previously cited and relates 
it with some literary embellishment; it is noteworthy, too, that Gaimar 
appears to admire both contestants impartially. This, in brief, is what 
he says about the meeting. As a result of continued warfare the land is 
going to rack and ruin and the “barons,” after the defeat of Ashingdon, 
bring about a meeting between the two monarchs at Deerhurst (Gl.). 
There “une bataile . . . / Par lur dous cors’”’ (ll. 4259-60) was agreed, the 
question of equipment discussed, and the venue decided. This is to be 
“a Gloucestre / Enmi Saverne en une nef” (ll. 4267-68), which seems 
to be a substitute for the island of ‘‘Olanige’’ but reads as though Gaimar 
had either met with such a duel in some other connection or actually wit- 
nessed one fought under these conditions. The two armies will be on the 
two banks of the river, as in Florence of Worcester and Henry of Hunting- 
don, and it is further agreed that “‘S’il ne sunt ainz acordez / E la bataille 
seit ferue” (ll. 4280-81), they will accept the victor as their sovereign, 
which leaves the way open for a peaceful development. In due course the 
meeting takes place, all the ships of the city being taken well downstream 
as a precaution against unauthorized intervention—‘“Ne voleient ke nul 
bricon / La comengast nule tengon”’ (ll. 4293-94). The two monarchs are 
now alone, one at each end of the ship, and, after performing their devo- 
tions, “‘li uns vers l’altre ad esguardé”’ (1. 4306); thus we reach the crisis, 
but here it is resolved peacefully. Cnut points out that both their fathers 
were kings and both had possessed the land, the same argument, we note, 
as was advanced by Cnut in William of Malmesbury’s account, but Cnut 
here advances a further argument, to which I shall revert later. Then he 
proposes a division of the land between them and that they should be 
“dous freres en lai’’ (1. 4339), which reminds us not only of the phrase 
“simus fratres adoptivi” of Henry of Huntingdon, but also of the phrase 
in ASC (D) “wurdon feolagan ond wedbrodra’”’; they are to “tenir tel 
fraternité” (1. 4341) as if they were blood-brothers, which reminds us of 
the wording of Florence of Worcester. Edmund cautiously inquires wheth- 
er Cnut intends to keep his word and, being reassured, “cest covenant 
fu afié” (1. 4357). The two kings now call for boats and “‘dous petiz batels 
amenerent / Dous pescheiirs” (ll. 4364-65), who were unexpectedly, but 
conveniently, in hiding near the scene of the encounter and might almost 
be the fishermen, who, according to Florence of Worcester, rowed the two 
kings to the island. 

But what is Cnut’s other argument, to which I alluded above? It is 
that not only were their fathers kings but: 


. . . loigtenement 
L’urent Daneis, nostre parent. 
Pres de mil anz l’out Dane aincés 
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Ke unc i entrast Certiz li reis. 
Certiz, co fu vostre ancien 

E li reis Danes fu le mien 
[Dane] le tint en chef de Deu, 
Modret donat Certiz son feu; 
Il ne tint unkes chevalment, 
De lui vindrent vostre parent. 
Pur co le vus di, si nel savez, 
Si vus od mai [vus] combatez, 
L’un de nus ad greignur tort; 
Ne savom mie, quels en ert mort [Il]. 4315-28]* 


Thus it is the Danish claim to prior sovereignty which clinches the argu- 


' ment. At the same time it represents a feature peculiar to the Estoire 
» and one which is not a mere afterthought, but an integral part, indeed 
- the climax, of the narrative. So we must conclude that Gaimar already 
_ had it in view, when he embarked on the section of his chronicle dealing 


with the career of Edmund Ironside. 
As we see it in the Estoire, the claim is clearly influenced by feudal 
conceptions, but in a work written by an Anglo-Norman author for an 


_ Anglo-Norman patron this need occasion no surprise; on the contrary, it 


is only what we should expect. We see other reflexes of this mode of 
thought in Gaimar’s Haveloc episode: after his recognition as heir, 
Haveloc and his supporters “le rei Odulf dunc defierent” (1. 737) and 
after his return to Britain Haveloc “Rei Edelsi dunc defiad./ (Co li man- 
dad qu’il le defie, /Se ne li rent le dreit s’amie” (ll. 761-762) ; and in his 
Buern Bucecarle story: after hearing of the rape of his wife, Buern goes 


_ to the king’s court and 
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. .. iloches le defiat 

“Jo te defi e tut te rent, 

De tei ne voil tenir nient, 

Ja meis de tei ren ne tendrai, 

Ton homage ci te rendrai’”’ (ll. 2682-86] 


It is thus probable, in view of the punctilious observance of the duty of 
“desfiance,” implicit in the first and second quotations and explicit in the 
third, that the feudal atmosphere surrounding Cnut’s claim in the Estoire 
is due to Gaimar, was not present in his source, and may be neglected in 
our further discussion. 

In yet another feature the claim, as stated in the Estoire, cannot rep- 
resent the form in which it might have been advanced by the historical 


* In two places I have departed from the MS base of the edition and adopted readings 
from other MSS in the interests of clarity. 
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Cnut: Modred’s donation of land to Cerdic. This would have been mean- 
ingless to the historical Edmund Ironside, but in the Estoire he does not 
demur to Cnut’s assertion and his acceptance of it is made even more 
credible by Gaimar’s insistence on the prince’s Welsh connections. Refer- 


ring to the opposition, which faced Ethelred the Unready on his acces- 


sion, Gaimar says: 
; Il aveit ur son frere ainnez, 

Ki Eadmunt estait apelez. 

Celui chalengout la terre, 

Si la voleit sur lui conquere. 

Les Waleis erent ses amis 

Car sa femme ert de lur pais, 

Fille a un rei ert de la terre; 

Od lui mainteneient la guere (ll. 4105-12) 


This Edmund, who is uncle to Edmund Ironside, seems quite unknown 
to history, but is familiar to Gaimar, who later, when he comes to the 


opposition to Cnut, says: 
Mes Eadmund |’Edelinz pesout; 
Co k’il poait, si guerreiout. 
Il e son uncle, l’altre Eadmund, 
Encuntre Cnuht grant guere funt 
Del ainé Eadmund mesavint, 
Un mal le prist e tant le tint 
K’il en fini e si en fu mort. 
Enfuiz fu a Hereford (ll. 4211-18] 


Later still, at the battle of Ashingdon, says Gaimar, speaking of Edmund 


Ironside: 
... nul hom, ¢o qui, 
Ne ferit mielz k’il ne feri, 
Vousist ou nun, le champ guerpi, 
Par force l’en treistrent Waleis [ll. 4246-49] 


Whether or no Gaimar’s assertion of this Welsh connection has any his- 
torical foundation, to a twelfth-century reader his Edmund Ironside may 
be supposed familiar with Welsh traditions, and especially with those 
associated with the renowned British king, Arthur. Now Modred’s dona- 
tion to Cerdic is based on Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose work was ac- 
cepted as veridical history, when Gaimar was writing, and so Gaimar’s 
Edmund Ironside could never dream of denying so “historical” a fact. 
Moreover, Gaimar had previously referred to this donation right at the 
beginning of his Estoire (ll. 9-10), though he now, in Cnut’s claim, loses 
sight of the fact that there had earlier been, for him, two Certiz, the one 
who was the recipient of Modred’s grant, of whom we were probably told 
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more in the lost Estoire des Bretuns, the other, the West-Saxon king, who 
is expressly referred to as /’alire Certiz (1. 822), when Gaimar comes to 
write his account of the foundation of Wessex. There is thus, for his 
readers, proof of Cnut’s assertion on this point, but there is more than 
this. He supplements the information derived from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth by telling us, in his brief, and rather confused, account of the post- 
Arthurian British resistance to the Saxons, that 


. .. li Daneis mult les haeient 

Pur lur parenz, qui morz esteient 

Es batailles, qué Arthur fist 

Cuntre Modred, qu’il puis ocist (ll. 35-38] 


which rather conveys the impression that these Danes were settled in 
Britain, though it does not necessarily imply such a situation. 

I have left till last what is, in the Estoire, the first, and most important, 
feature of Cnut’s claim: the sovereignty of Dan. To this we must now 
turn our attention. We note that Gaimar’s Edmund Ironside does not 
demur to this part of the claim and this suggests that here, too, we have a 
“historical” fact, which it would be idle for him to deny. But this is not 
the only reference to king Dan made by our author. Earlier in his Estoire 
(ll. 2067-94) he introduces him into the account of the Danish raid of 787 
in terms which suggest that this monarch was already known to Gaimar’s 
readers. In his source, ASC, Gaimar read that three ships came from 
Heredaland, that the occupants landed on the English coast, and that 
they slew the reeve, who was inquiring into their presence. The annal is 
further noteworthy for its insistence that these were the first Danes ever 
to attack England. In the Estoire we find a rather different state of affairs: 
The Danes came “pur guereier sur les Engleis” (1. 2068), they killed ‘‘un 
senescal al rei’’ (1. 2069), seized the land and did much damage, although 
they had but “‘treis navees” (1. 2072), before returning home to collect 
their friends. Their purpose in so doing was to conquer Britain from the 
English 

Car entr’els eurent esgardé 

E dit ke co est lur herité 

E mulz homes de lur lignage 
Urent le regne en heritage 
Ainceis ke Engleis i entrast 

Ne home de Sessoigne i habitast. 
Li reis Danes tint le regnez, 

Ki de Denemarch{e] fu nez, 

Si fist Ailbrith e Haveloc 

E plus en nomerent ovoc; 

Pur quai il distrent pur verité, 
Bretaigne ert lur dreit herité (ll. 2077-88} 
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Though the information supplied by Gaimar at this point in his Estoire 
could have been added as an afterthought, there is nothing about the 
passage, as a whole, to suggest that it is anything but an integral part of 
this section of his narrative and we must not lose sight of the second new 
item provided by him, for it cannot easily be divorced from the passage 
just quoted. It is to the effect that the Danes could not carry out their 
avowed intention because ‘“‘De Guenelinge, d’un pais / Si vindrent sur els 
lur enemis” (Il. 2091-92); so they stayed at home to defend their own 
country. That Gaimar knew the whereabouts of Guenelinge* can justifi- 
ably be doubted, but that he had some confused knowledge of a Danish 
campaign elsewhere than in or around England seems probable. Such 
knowledge must derive ultimately from a Danish source and, as king 
Dan appears quite unknown to the writers of history among Gaimar’s 
contemporaries, his knowledge of that monarch must also derive ulti- 
mately from a Danish source. As we have seen, Cnut in his claim cites 
Modred’s donation, which is alluded to earlier in the Estoire and, being 
based on Geoffrey of Monmouth, would figure in Gaimar’s lost Estoire des 
Bretuns ; Cnut also cites Dan’s sovereignty, which is alluded to earlier in 
the Estoire, and analogy suggests that it, too, would probably figure in 
that same lost work. 

What Gaimar there told us about king Dan we do not know, but we 
can at least hazard a guess as to where, in that lost work, he would intro- 
duce that monarch. It will be remembered that Cnut makes this asser- 
tion: “‘Pres de mil anz]’out Dane aincés / Ke unc i entrast Certiz li reis” 
(ll. 4317-18). Interpreted literally this would put him c. 500 B.c., but 
I very much doubt whether Gaimar had any such precise dating in his 
mind; rather he was concerned to show the greater antiquity of Cnut’s 
claim. We must also remember that Gaimar was largely governed by the 
chronology, or lack of it, in the Historia Regum Brilanniae. There Geof- 
frey of Monmouth tells us (11, xv) that in the time of Cunedagius two 
brothers, Romulus and Remus, founded Rome. Then follows an inde- 
terminate period, embracing the fratricidal strife of Ferrex and Porrex 
and the rise and reign of Dunwallo Molmutius; the latter is succeeded 
by his two sons, Belinus and Brennius; after a variation on the fratricidal 
theme the two are reconciled and proceed to conquer Rome. This event 
is one basis of the subsequent British repudiations of Roman claims 
to sovereignty and of the British assertions of rights over the imperial 
city; it is also the next event in the Historia Regum Britannia which 
had any chronological attachment for Gaimar and his twelfth-century 


% The name recalls the Continental Wenilinga, quoted by Eilert Ekwall, sub voce Wend- 
ling (Sf.), in his English Place-Names in Ing “Skrifter utgivna av Kung]. Humanistika 


Vetenskapssamfundet,” vol. vr (Lund, 1923). 
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contemporaries. It is, therefore, not without interest to find Gaimar 

recalling this claim much later in his Estoire. After recounting William 

II’s campaign against Count Elias of Maine, the poet embarks on a short 
' eulogy of the monarch and continues: 


... Sil peiist alkes regner, 

A Rome alast pur chalengier 

L’ancien dreit de cel pais, 

Ke i out Brenes e Belins {ll. 5971-74] 


' This has an indirect bearing on Cnut’s assertion of Dan’s sovereignty, 
' because it shows how far back Gaimar was prepared to go in support of 
' such an assertion. But there is a stronger reason for thinking that the 


| period of Belinus and Brennius is where he introduced his king Dan: it 


' is here that Geoffrey of Monmouth first introduced the Danes in the 
person of their unhappy king, whose betrothed Brennius had married. It 
is true the Danes appear somewhat unexpectedly, but it is from the mis- 
fortunes of their king at this time that the British claims to Danish trib- 


i as 


' ute date, claims which are a noticeable feature in the subsequent course 


of the Historia Regum Britannia. It is clear that Gaimar could not have 
' got his idea of prior Danish sovereignty from that work, but hereabouts 


q would be a suitable place into which to introduce, as amplification and 


_ correction of Geoffrey of Monmouth, what he had learned about king 
_ Dan from some other source; just as, in fact, he took the opportunity, in 
2 . . . . . . 

' connection with the Danish raid of 787, to supplement the information 


_ afforded him by ASC with information obtained from some other source. 
_ One other detail of interest to our general discussion remains in connec- 
_ tion with the passage dealing with the Danish raid of 787. As a whole the 
_ MSS are in very close agreement, but in one couplet (ll. 2085-86) they 


_ diverge considerably: 


R DLH 
' Si fist Ailbrith e Haveloc Si fist Ecbrict e Aveloc (Edbright 7) 
E plus en nomerent ovoc E plus en mururent puroc (m. ovoc H) 


Now, if this couplet had been an integral part of the passage, written at 
E the same time and in the normal way, it is a little difficult to see why it 
_ should have given the copyists any trouble; but, if it had been inserted in 
» interline or cramped in a margin, as an afterthought, a misreading would 
| be more probable. The agreement in the rime-word of 1. 2086, which 
_ makes good sense in R, though not so good in H, suggests that nomerent 
)is what Gaimar wrote and that DL, sharing mururent with H, changed 


the rime-word to improve the sense. The couplet, too, does not appear to 


be absolutely essential in the context and so, bearing all these points in 
mind, I incline strongly to the view that it does represent an addition 
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to the passage by the author himself, made after he became acquainted 
with the Haveloc story. The Ailbrith of the couplet we have just been 
discussing is most probably identical with Adelbriht, the father-in-law of 
Haveloc, in Gaimar’s episode, whose name appears as Albriht on one 
occasion (1. 89). He had become very friendly with a British king, Edelsi, 
and married his sister, by whom he had Argentille, later Haveloc’s wife. 
Apart from this Gaimar tells us: 

En Danemarche le regnez 

Aveit quatre riches cuntez 

E en Bretaine aveit cunquis 

Cair Coél od le pais; 

Des Colecestre tresqu’en Hoilant 

Durot sun regne en un tenant _[Il. 69-74] 


This would seem to refer to a period prior to the marriage with the British 
princess, but, in view of the way in which Gaimar introduces him into his 
Haveloc episode, it is, I think, unlikely that we were told anything more 
about him in the lost Estoire des Bretuns. Consequently, when in the so- 
called Caxton’s Chronicle we find this account: ‘These II Kynges (sc. 
Adelbriht and Edelsi) werred fast togederes, but afterwards thei were 
acorded and louede togedere as thei had ben borne of o bodie’’,* it is 
probable that we have there an intelligent combination of the two facts, 
viz. friendship and conquest, which were related separately in the Estoire, 
from which this account ultimately derives, rather than that a genuine 
fragment of the original story has been preserved in this late source. 
So once again, as at the outset of our inquiry, we are brought into con- 
tact with the Haveloc story and must now consider that hero in his réle 
of ‘“‘Danish”’king. It is well-known that there are, in effect, two versions 
of the story: (1) the AN, represented by the Estoire and its derivatives; 
(2) the English, represented by Havelok. Though they agree in their main 
outline, they differ considerably in not unimportant details and still 
more in their setting. The former, as we have seen, is linked into a definite 
chronological scheme to support a definite historical thesis, whereas the 
latter is only vaguely attached to chronology and history. Further, we 
note that of all the personal-names occurring in the two versions only 
two, viz. Grim and Haveloc, are common to both. Now Grim, who saves 
young Haveloc from death in Denmark, is also the founder of Grimsby 
(Li.); the story of the foundation of that port seems to be connected with 
certain rights which it enjoyed in the Danish port of Elsinore; thus it is 
possible that Grim, the eponymous hero, is older than Grim, the rescuer, 
but, as far as we can tell, he already combined the two réles in the form 





%* Heyman, p. 114. 
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of the story known to Gaimar, whose account is the earliest which has 
come down to us. In the Haveloc episode the young prince is also known 
as Cuaran, though the author nowhere vouchsafes any explanation of the 
name nor of the circumstances under which it was given. Nevertheless, it 
is on these two names, Haveloc and Cuaran, that the theory of a historical 
prototype was based. In ASC (£) 949 we read the brief entry: ‘““Her com 
Anlaf Cwiran on Nordhymbraland”’; this refers to the famous Viking 
leader, Anlaf Sictricson, and the form of the name corresponds to the 
Amhlaibh Cuaran, by which he is known in Irish sources, and to the 
Anlaf Cuaran of Icelandic texts, which derive this particular from Irish 
connections. The meaning of the by-name is uncertain, though generally 
connected with the Irish word for ‘“‘brogue, shoe”; according to Heyman*” 
Ahlstrom suggested the possibility “that some misunderstood northern 
epithet of the famous viking is concealed in the word,” and a similar 
idea occurred to Plummer, who says, in his note on this annal: “The 
meaning of the name Cuaran is very uncertain. I have sometimes won- 
dered whether possibly it rests on a confusion with a later Anlaf, and is 
an attempt to represent in Irish the soubriquet of Olafr hinn Kyrri 
(Olave the Peaceful), son of Harald Hardréda.” Be that as it may, most 
early students of the story accepted the Celtic origin of the name Cuaran. 
They noted, too, that the various Anlafs, who play such an important 
part in the tenth, and early eleventh, century, are not infrequently 
called Abloyc in certain Welsh chronicles and held that Haveloc repre- 
sented the AN pronunciation of that Welsh name, which they derived, 
in its turn, from the Irish Amhlaibh. Thus their way seemed clear to the 
identification of the historical Anlaf Cuaran with the fictional Haveloc- 
Cuaran. When, however, it came to pointing out parallels between their 
two careers, singularly little was forthcoming, nor has later research been 
able to add to the meager details with which they attempted to support 
the identification proposed on linguistic grounds. Heyman came to the 
conclusion that “‘there is no close connection between his (sc. Anlaf) his- 
tory and the saga”’ (p. 77) and urged the claims of Sweyn to be considered 
as in part a historical prototype of Haveloc. M. Deutschbein, in his 
investigations into the story,** brought forward much closer parallels 
from the career of Reginwald, uncle of Anlaf Cuaran. Even so, later 
students have become more sceptical of these identifications and in his 
re-edition of Havelok Sisam comes to this conclusion: “If these divergent 
views point to any result, it is that the Havelok story corresponds to no 
history at all.’”8* 
7 Heyman, p. 69 n. 1. 


© Studien sur Sagengeschichte Englands, 1 Teil (Cdthen, 1906). 
* K. Sisam (W. W. Skeat), Lay of Havelok the Dane (Oxford, 1923), p. 15. 
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An even more radical break with the past is made by P. A. Becker, 
who, accepting the dependence of the Lai d’Haveloc on the Estoire, rejects 
the idea of an earlier lay, declares that there are no grounds for assuming 
transmission through speakers of Welsh nor for attempting to explain the 
names by intermediate Welsh forms, and maintains that “die Gleich- 
setzung von Haveloc mit dem Wiking Anlaf Cuaran des 10. Jahrhun- 
derts ist durch nichts rechtfertigt.’*° In his turn he advances another 
theory: the story is deliberately conceived to support the Danish claim 
to prior sovereignty; the author looked for some historical point of con- 
tact, of which he could make use, and this he found in the name of a 
Danish king killed in a raid on the Frankish coasts between 520 and 530; 
this king is the Hygelac of Beowulf and his name appears in the form 
Chochilaicus in Gregory of Tours and Haiglaucus elsewhere; only the 
name is historical and “alles iibrige ist freizugedichtet.” Though this 
theory rightly stresses the “political” aspect of the Haveloc story, which 
had been rather neglected by earlier students, yet it seems to me to rest 
too exclusively on the AN version and also to oversimplify the issue. As 
far back as we can trace the story, as distinct from any history which 
may underlie it, we find Haveloc and Grim playing important parts and 
we can only surmise vaguely what Haveloc’s story may have been before 
he “met” his foster-father; the possibility, however, cannot be excluded, 
that he only became a Dane through his connection with Grim, the 
eponymous founder of Grimsby. Further, though Becker’s theory could 
account for the name Haveloc, less satisfactorily, it may be, than the 
older view, it leaves Cuaran entirely unexplained; but, as we have seen, it 
was the occurrence of the two names in combination which was the basis 
of the proposed identification of Haveloc with the tenth-century Viking, 
Anlaf Cuaran; on the other hand, it must be admitted that there seems 
to be no evidence, apart from the Haveloc story, that the historical 

Anlaf was remembered in popular traditions by a name at all similar 
to Haveloc."' Becker, too, rejects the idea of Celtic origin for any names 
in the story and yet Cuaran comes to us from Celtic sources; further, 
two other names, Orwain and Argeniille, can best be accounted for as 
deriving from Welsh names; and the connection between Haveloc and 
Abloyc is more convincing than that between Haveloc and the *Haugilau- 
cus put forward by Becker. At the same time, inasfar as he rejects the 
belief that the story must have been transmitted at some stage by speak- 


‘0 Der gepaarte Achtsilber ..., p. 44. 
4. Of course, if the suggestion, which has been made, that in the well-known Yorkshire 


expressions ‘‘Hamlet to pay” and ‘‘to play Hamlet,” variants of which latter are “‘to play 
Avlot” and “‘to play Avleck,” we have a memory of the terror inspired by the historical 
Anlaf Cuaran, could be substantiated, than we should have evidence of such a tradition. 
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ers of Welsh, I agree with him, for we are faced by the curious fact that 
the Welsh records, which refer to the historical Anlaf as Abloyc, seem to 
be completely ignorant of the by-name Cuaran, which is used in Irish, 
and through them, in Icelandic, sources as well as in the one entry in 
ASC. Thus, it will be seen, I am unable to accept Becker’s theory as a 
whole, though agreeing with some of his views on details. Insofar as the 
Haveloc story is concerned, I think we have to deal with folk-traditions, 
which may never have had any historical foundations, told without any 
ulterior motive; insofar as the AN version in particular is concerned, I 
think the deliberate “political” intention is undeniable. So now we must 
face the question: who was responsible for giving that twist to the story? 

When, however, we reflect that, though the historical parallels pointed 
out by earlier scholars undoubtedly exist, whether or not they will bear 
the interpretation put on them, they are almost entirely with the AN 
version or, in effect, with the episode inserted by Gaimar into his Esfoire; 


+ when we further reflect that the localization found in the AN version, 
+ though it seems less likely to derive from the political situation in the 


tenth century in England than the one in the English Havelok, does 


| correspond remarkably with the state of affairs—alternating periods of 


war and peace between native and invader—which has been postulated 


' for the late fifth century in order to account for a Celtic element in the 


names of early members of the royal house of Wessex, including that of 
its founder, Cerdic; when we note that this is the very period to which 
Gaimar assigns the career of his Haveloc; and when we find some evi- 
dence that he was acquainted with traditions of the Settlement not 
otherwise recorded: then we are, I submit, justified in asking ourselves 
whether, after all, Gaimar himself may not have been responsible, in 
whole or in part, for giving the “political” twist to the Haveloc story. 

This is, of course, tantamount to ascribing to Gaimar a creative share 
in the development of the story and so runs counter to the views of the 
school of thought which holds that his work is “‘a peu prés dénué de 
valeur litterarie.’’** Now it is true that long stretches of the Estoire are 


} rather arid, but these represent the very sections in which he is following 
) most closely his source, ASC. The contrast between his Haveloc episode 


and most of the next couple of thousand lines is undeniable, but even 
here we have only to turn to his rendering of the famous story of Cyne- 
wulf and Cyneheard to see what he can do when he is relatively free 
from constraint. That he misunderstood his source, ASC 755, and wildly 
confused his history, is here beside the mark; what does matter is that 
he took the opportunity to enliven his narrative by the introduction of 


® Gaston Paris, La Littérature francaise au moyen dge, 6th ed. (Paris, n.d.), §92. 
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direct speech. Then, too, the disparity of style, to which I have alluded, 
does not persist throughout the Estoire. With the accession of Edgar 
our author ceases to translate ASC annal by annal, even if he continues 
to use it at all; the nature of his work changes and his narrative becomes 
more animated and fluent; the style becomes freer and harmonizes, 
rather than contrasts, with that of the Haveloc episode and shows the 
same fondness for direct speech, when occasion arises. Consequently | 
hold that on literary grounds Gaimar is eligible for consideration in this 
matter of the “political’’ twist given to the story of Haveloc, and now 
proceed to discuss his claim further. 

As we have seen, Gaimar, in his Estoire des Engleis, twice refers to 
king Dan; firstly, when relating the Danish raid of 787, secondly, as part 
of Cnut’s argument at his meeting with Edmund Ironside. We have 
further noted that the reference in each case is an integral part of the 
narrative and that the references lend each other mutual support. So 
the question arises: is that connection primary, i.e., did Gaimar have the 
second occasion already in mind, when he was busy with ll. 2067-94, 
or is it secondary, i.e., did he decide to use the argument in ll. 4315-28 
because he had already referred to the sovereignty of Dan? It is difficult 
to answer the question with certitude, but probability seems to me to 
favor the second alternative, for at the first reference Gaimar is stil] 
translating his source, ASC, annal by annal and while so doing, shows 
few signs of looking far ahead, whereas, by the time he reaches the reign 
of Cnut, he has abandoned the annalistic method for wider sweeps of 
narrative and, as shown, for example, by his insistence on Edmund 
Ironsides’ Welsh ties, is now clearly planning ahead long stretches of 
his narrative. 

If we accept this assumption, it becomes possible, in my view, ade- 
quately to explain the presence in the Esioire of the two passages now 
under discussion. Though we have no means of knowing whether Gaimar 
actually found the sovereignty of Dan already linked with the raid of 
787, there are reasonable grounds for believing that his knowledge of 
that monarch came from an ultimately Danish source. Though we do 
not actually know whether he found even the idea of an early “Danish” 
settlement linked with that raid, a comparison of the entry in Annales 
Domitiani Latini* with the corresponding entry in ASC reveals in the 
former a phrase—“primi fuerunt, quia nunquam ante has, postquam 
Angli intraverunt Britanniam, venerunt alie’—which modifies very 
considerably the definite statement in ASC that these were “pa erestan 
scipu Deniscra manna pe Angelcynnes land gesohton,” and seems to 
hint that some such connection was known at the end of the eleventh 


“FF. P. Magoun, Jr., “Annales Domitiani Latini: An Edition,” Mediaval Studies, 1x 
(1947), 235-295. 
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century. Such a connection could, therefore, have come to Gaimar’s 
knowledge, when writing his Estoire;“ in any case, even if not already 
connected, this would be a suitable place at which to supplement the in- 
formation of his main source, ASC, by the information obtained from 
some other quarter. But what of the second passage, in which Cnut 
uses the sovereignty of Dan to buttress his claim to a superior right 
in the English crown? There is no doubt, in my mind, that the story, 
as it reached Gaimar, included the argument by Cnut that the two 
kings should come to terms, because their fathers had both been kings 
and had both held sway in England. Further, it is noticeable that Gaimar 
takes a generally favorable view of the Danish king’s character and that 
an action, which borders on the discreditable in Henry of Huntingdon, 
redounds to Cnut’s credit in the Estoire. It is clear that Gaimar, whether 
prompted by his source or moved by literary considerations, has decided 
to make Cnut go all out to prove his superior right and, at the same time, 
to make that proof acceptable to his opponent. Gaimar, of course, knew 
all about Modred’s donation from the Historia Regum Britannia, and 
so did his fellow-chroniclers, but Gaimar also knew something more: 
long ago a certain king Dan, the ancestor of the Danes, had reigned in 
Britain and in his name the Danes had subsequently claimed sovereignty 
in England. What more fitting than to combine the two? These two 
strands—the sovereignty of Dan and Modred’s donation—are inter- 
twined to strengthen Cnut’s argument; that argument convinces his 
opponent; the suggestion for a peaceful division of the kingdom, made 
by Cnut, who has the “better” claim, thus becomes a splendid example 
of magnanimity and cannot fail to enhance that monarch’s reputation. 
And now the couplet (Il. 2085-86), which, as we have seen, shows every 
sign of subsequent addition to the first passage, becomes of importance. It 
suggests that Gaimar had not yet met the Haveloc story when he first 
penned that passage; that he recognized, when he did meet it, how 
usefully it would support the Danish claim because it afforded further 
evidence of the presence of “Danes” in Britain prior to the arrival of 
Cerdic and his Saxons; and that the addition of the Haveloc story to the 
early part of his Estoire des Engleis, already made, possibly influenced 
his decision to use the Danish claim in his treatment of the interview 
between Cnut and Edmund Ironside. 

It will be noticed that I have just spoken of the Haveloc story affording 
evidence of the early presence of “Danes” in Britain and I do so be- 
cause I hold that Gaimar would not have used the story in the way he 
does unless there had been some point of contact between the story and 
the theory. It must be our next endeavor to try to discover what that 


“ His immediate source still remains unknown, for I have met nothing to suggest that he 
used Annales Domitiani Latini. 
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point of contact may have been and to do this we must consider the rela- 
tion between Gaimar’s version, of c. 1140, and the English Havelok, of 
c. 1300. It can be said at once that the latter is a late copy of an earlier 
original, though we do not know how much earlier; that there is no indi- 
cation of any knowledge of any form of the AN version by the English 
writer; and that the Havelok is designed for a more “popular” audience 
than the one for which the AN version catered. Though there are signs 
that certain elements in this “popular” version have been worked up to 
emphasize the parallel situations of hero and heroine, yet in many re- 
spects it seems to represent an older, and less literary, form than the AN 
version. The first difference between the two versions to be noted here 
is the vagueness of the chronology in the Havelok: the events merely take 
place in the time of “good king So-and-so”’; it is also noteworthy that 
among the various chroniclers who aliude, in more or less detail, to 
Haveloc there is no agreed period to which his career is assigned. This 
vagueness, it seems to me, would already be a feature of the story as 
Gaimar met it: had the story been definitely fixed in time, there would 
probably have been some comment to account for the change, if change 
there had been; alternatively, if the story had already been linked with 
the post-Arthurian period, there would have been no need to emphasize 
its chronological attachment. For emphasis there undoubtedly is, not in 
general terms, but in specific relation to the scheme of events elaborated 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. In view of the short space of time between 
the completion of the Historie Regum Britannie and the writing of the 
Estoire des Engleis; in view of the supplanting of the non-Arthurian 
“rebellion” motive by the Arthurian “tribute” motive; and in view of 
the further genealogical linking with the Historia in the persons of Odulf 
and Aschis: I am in full agreement with those scholars who ascribe entire 
responsibility for the chronological framework of his episode to Gaimar 
himself. So it would seem this cannot have been the point of contact 
we seek. Instead let us turn our attention to a point of agreement be- 
tween the AN and English versions. In both of them Haveloc is the dis- 
inherited son of the king of Denmark and later recovers that kingdom, 
so we are justified in assuming that such must have been the state of 
affairs in the story as known to Gaimar and thus that for him Haveloc 
was already a Dane. Now we have seen that Gaimar had reached the 
section of ASC which records the Danish invasions, when he came across 
the Haveloc story. I have just suggested that story had no real chrono- 
logical attachment and this, I think, was one factor which led Gaimar 
to treat the story differently from those of two other extra-historical 
characters, viz. Buern Bucecarle and Gormund, both of whom he fits 
without difficulty into his narrative of the Danish invasions. So it would 
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seem that here, in the “fact” of Haveloc being a Dane, is the point of 
contact we seek. 

Now, if the chronology in the AN version differs from that in the Eng- 
lish version; if the localization in the former differs from that in the latter; 
if the outcome of the final struggle between Haveloc and his wife’s 
guardian differs in the two versions; and if these three differences all 
tend to enhance the evidential value of the story in the AN version as 
corroboration, not merely of the general theory of prior Danish sovereign- 
ty in Britain, but specifically of its particular application in the Estoire 
des Engleis: then we are entitled to speak of them as changes made for 
the AN version and to assign major responsibility for those changes to 
the fountain-head of that version, to Gaimar, author of the Estoire 
des Engleis. But these are not the only serious differences between the 
two versions; in my introduction to the Lai d’Haveloc I adduced two 
others—the way in which Grim and Haveloc reach Britain and the part 
played by dreams in the working-out of the story—and suggested that 
here, too, Gaimar had been making changes; as, however, they do not 
bear on the “political” aspect of the story, I do not press their claims 
here and, for the same reason, I leave undiscussed the difference between 
the “‘king-mark” and light in the English, and the mysterious flame and 
proving-horn in the AN version. 

At last we have reached the end, though not, I fear, finality, as I am 
well aware that some of the questions broached earlier have been left 
unanswered. Nevertheless, I feel it incumbent on me to state my position 
with respect to the whole complex of problems and, for brevity’s sake, 
do so more dogmatically than the evidence warrants. Gaimar, having 
embarked on his ambitious scheme for a world-history in the vernacular 
—a postulated Estoire des Troiiens, a lost Estoire des Bretuns, and an 
extant Estoire des Engleis—reached the beginnings of Wessex and, 
among his sources, ASC; but for this period he had met with other stories 
of the Settlement, in particular that of Walsing, ruler over a people 
who were neither Angles nor Saxons. This knowledge reached him after 
he had commenced the Estoire des Engleis and after he had left Hamp- 
shire for Lincolnshire. Subsequently he came across the sovereignty of 
Dan and, later still, across an early form of the Haveloc story, lacking 
chronological attachment but linking the hero with Denmark. This story 
he deliberately adapted to support the Danish claim, based on Dan’s 
sovereignty, which he had already introduced into his Estoire and now 
proposed to utilize for the meeting between Cnut and Edmund Ironside; 
this he did by fitting the story into the framework of the Settlement and 
linking it with the Historia Regum Britannia. Whether he had any reason 
for dating the story at the end of the fifth century, other than the nega- 
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tive one of being unable to find a home for Haveloc in the historical] 
Viking period, is uncertain.” Neither do we know how much of the genea- 
logical detail is due to Gaimar; but if, as is generally believed, the names 
of Orwain and Argentille are Celtic in origin, it is not without interest 
that the former name, in a more specifically Celtic garb, figures in certain 
hagiological writings, the Vita Sancti Kentigerni and the Historia 
Meriadoci, in connection with Ivain and that in the former work Ivain 
is associated with Lothian, as is the case at the beginning of the Estoire 
(1. 6). Indeed E. Bruuger“ suggests that Gaimar may have derived this 
detail thence; nor can the possibility that he had knowledge, direct or 
indirect, of such writings be excluded, for he certainly had access to 
additional items of information concerning St. Ninian, the apostle of the 
Picts, and St. Egbert, the reformer of Paschal observance in Iona. Be 
that as it may, Gaimar modified the Haveloc story to suit his purposes, 
though the full extent of his activity in this respect escapes us. So, too, 
does the exact nature of the sources he used for the stories and motives 
we have been discussing. Stray scraps of historical information, read 
at some time and subsequently used from memory, have a share and 
they would be in Latin or in English, as we have no proof that he was 
conversant with Welsh. Local traditions, which were related to him, 
contributed still more, but cannot be successfully disentangled from 
those, originally in saga-form, which had later been written down and 
had reached Gaimar through that medium; neither can we distinguish 
between those which reached him orally at first hand from natives and 
those which reached him orally through the intermediacy of clerks, more 
acquainted with the district than himself. Finally, we must remember, 


to use his own words, 
"Tl purchaca maint esamplaire, 
Liveres engleis e par gramaire 


E en romanz e en latin, 
Ainz k’en pust traire a la fin’ {ll. 6442-45] 


and that, in his case, this was not just a stock phrase or empty boast; 
he really had the books, and used them; he also had those other sources, 
and used them—all with the object of producing the best work he could 


for the instruction of his patrons. 


Peterborough, England 


6 It is tempting to surmise that at some time Gaimar had come across the names of Ce- 
retic and Abloyc, sons of Cunedda, and that a vague recollection of them influenced his 


chronological decision. 
4 “*Yvain and his Lion,” MP, xxxvim (1941), 267-287. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. GOETHE AND BEER-HOFMANN 


TowarD Goethe, Germany’s supreme literary personality, every generation and 
every intellectual movement since Sturm und Drang has reacted now in love 
and now in hate but never with indifference. If Romanticists and “Young Ger- 
mans,” in the early decades of the nineteenth century, still warred over Goethe’s 
relative position in the world of letters, this war had ended before the close of 
the century in complete victory for the sage of Weimar. His literary eminence 
was aS unquestioned in Central Europe as was Shakespeare’s in England. It re- 
mained for the various movements since the rise of Naturalism merely to rein- 
terpret him in accordance with their particular strivings and to superimpose their 
legends of him upon all the preceding legends. The pioneers of new literary 
techniques, the authors of new literary manifestos, the creators of new ideolo- 
gies, sought to buttress their own original or pseudo-original approaches by finding 
some authorization in Goethe. And Goethe was hospitable to all who invoked 


_ him in the various generations since his death. From Naturalists to Nazi-Ro- 
_ manticists and emigré writers, all could find some aspect of his personality and of 
his creative activity that was pleasing to them or that could be remolded to suit 


them. During the present vogue of Existentialism, the London Times, of May 27, 


| 1949, was even able to conjure him up as “an existentialist by anticipation.” 
Besides, was not the leading theme of the bicentennial celebrations in 1949 the 


attains Licata 








modernism of Goethe? 

The Viennese Aesthetes, who dominated Austrian letters at the turn of the 
century, were therefore not unique in experiencing Goethe as a living force. They 
gladly accepted the gifts of his genius. Nevertheless, they were at no time slav- 
ish imitators or epigones of the German master. Goethe did awaken them to 
creative activity but they assimilated his influence so thoroughly in their blood- 
stream that, even where they paralleled him most, they were still expressing 
in their thinking and feeling their own inner experiences, their own unique 
Viennese temperaments. Thus, young Hofmannsthal, too weak to resist the lure 
of Goethe and too overwhelmed by the model of Faust, still managed to retain 
in his best playlet, Der Tor und der Tod, all the characteristics of his own fin-de- 
siécle generation and of his own native Viennese culture. His hero Claudio goes 
through the same questioning of fundamentals even to the brink of despair as 
does Faust; yet Claudio, this decadent egoist, who is sated with his baubles of 


+ art, is as far removed from the eternally striving, never satisfied Sturmer und 


Drénger as is the scion of the overripe Danubian metropolis from the patrician 
of Frankfurt. 
No less than his friend Hofmannsthal did Richard Beer-Hofmann sense the 


quickening breath of Goethe. Until his seventy-ninth year, the year of his 


death, he too was haunted by the model of Faust. Indeed, the greater part of his 
life was devoted to a projected trilogy, Die Historie 20n Kénig David, which was 
to be a counterpart of Faust. Nevertheless, the completed parts, which appeared 
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642 Goethe and Beer-Hofmann 


under the titles Jaakobs Traum, Der junge David, Vorspiel auf dem Theater 2 
Konig David, are masterpieces in their own right, artistic products of the final 
flowering of the Vienna that is no more, the Vienna in which the Hellenic, the 
Germanic, and the Hebraic spirits attained their most felicitous synthesis. 

It was on January 1, 1932, in ushering in the celebrations that marked the 

centenary of Goethe’s death, that Beer-Hofmann found the appropriate occa- 
sion to voice his approach to Goethe most clearly. He noted the increasing ten- 
sions and divisions within Central Europe, the bitterness that overwhelmed 
large segments of the German population, driving them to despair and to patho. 
logical extremes. In the ever deepening crises of the German soul, he felt that 
Goethe might serve as a rallying-point for unity and recovery. The year 193 
might be the last year for stemming the onrushing forces of disintegration. Hence, 
on the threshold of that year, he pleaded for a reaffirmation of faith in the spir. 
itual heritage which Goethe symbolized in the eyes of all reasonable human 
beings: 
Um diese Zeit des Winters schreibt der fromme Bauer mit ungefiiger Arbeitshand die 
Initialen der Heiligen drei KSnige und Magier an die Tiir seines Hauses, dass ihre Namen 
alles Bése von seiner Schwelle bannen mégen. Um diese Zeit schreibt nun ein grosses Volk— 
von Not, von Leid, von wirrenden Zweifeln zerwihlt, verbittert und verstért—einen 
einzigen Namen, wundervoll vertrauend, als schitzenden, helfenden, heiligen, tiber die Tiir 
seines Hauses. Denn: dunkles Ahnen, aus dem ewigen Urgrund seiner Seele aufquellend— 
weiser und edler als kluges Wissen und jahe Tat der Stunde—heisst dieses Volk, als letzten 
starksten Helfer, den Einen anrufen, der—iiber allen Zeiten—Magier und heiliger Kénig 
eines deutschen Reiches thront, dessen Grenzen Gewalt nicht zu schmilern—dessen Na- 
men Hass nicht herabzusetzen vermag. 


As Beer-Hofmann’s own contribution to this expression of faith in the Goethe 
tradition or the Weimar tradition, he had already undertaken a new adaptation 
of Faust, Parts 1 and 0, so expertly arranged for the theatre that this entire 
masterpiece could be produced in a single evening. Anton Wildgans, as Di- 
rector of the Burgtheater in Vienna, accepted this adaptation for Austria’s 
finest stage and, shortly before his own death, engaged Austria’s finest actors for 
the main réles. In order to prevent abrupt transitions, caused by the inevitable 
excision or condensation of less essential scenes and dialogues, Beer-Hofmann 
inserted lines gleaned from Urfaust and from paralipomena to Faust. But he also 
composed lines and passages of his own. These were so very much in the spirit 
of Goethe that rarely could anyone in the audience distinguish between the orig- 
inal master and his Viennese disciple. This Faust-production became part of the 
standard repertoire of the Burgtheater from 1932 to 1938. After the Nazi con- 
quest of Vienna and until the outbreak of the Second World War, desultory per- 
formances were attempted, but Beer-Hofmann’s name could no longer be men- 
tioned and the poet himself had to go forth to exile. 

In addition to Faust, Beer-Hofmann had also adapted for the stage Goethe’: 
Iphigenie in Tauris, and it was successfully performed during the turbulent 
months immediately following the first World War. 

Of Beer-Hofmann’s own works, Jaakobs Traum, completed in 1915, bears close 
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resemblance to Goethe’s Prolog im Himmel. God and Samael wrestle for the soul 
of Jaakob even as do God and Mephistopheles for the soul of Faust. Samael 
ranks far above the angels and archangels who sun themselves in the gracious 
presence of the Lord. As the spirit of negation, he is of the same category as 
God, the spirit of affirmation. He is God’s shadow cast across the universe and 
as necessary to the eternal order as darkness is to light. Samael lacks, however, 
the humor and the waggishness of Mephisto. The pain of the world has eaten too 
deeply into him and he cannot jest in the presence of undeserved suffering, as 
can Mephisto about Gretchen. Samael stems from a moral climate foreign to the 
temperament of the Frankfurt patrician, 

Der junge David, completed in 1933, centers about the legendary figure whom 
the biblical people envisages as the symbolic representative of its character and 
fate even as the German people envisages Faust. Beer-Hofmann is not inter- 
ested in David as the slayer of Goliath or as the patriarchal psalmist with harp 


) and flowing beard, but rather in David the human being who, like Faust, learns 


through suffering to forgo all striving for personal happiness and to seek self- 
realization in living and working for others. But, while Faust’s suffering is in large 
measure the result of sin and guilt, David’s suffering is entirely undeserved—for 
his creator, Beer-Hofmann, was not converted to the Christian view that all suf- 


) fering is punishment for sin, original or personal. Furthermore, whereas Faust 


learns at the end of his days, and as a result of error and pain, that it does not 
pay for an individual to live solely for himself or to strive solely for personal 
happiness, David, his twentieth-century counterpart, goes beyond this recog- 
nition to the supreme wisdom: “For a people, too, it does not pay to live solely 
for itself!”—“‘Auch fiir ein Volk lohnt’s nicht, blo& sich zu leben!’’ This conclu- 
sion was Beer-Hofmann’s answer in the fateful year 1933 to the strident voices 
resounding beyond Austria’s border and claiming a right for expansion and ag- 
grandizement. 

In Das Vorspiel auf dem Theater su Konig David, Beer-Hofmann, who after 
1933 was beginning to despair of ever completing his projected trilogy, spoke 
through the mask of the poet, his own mask, and, like Goethe, in Das Vorspiel 
auf dem Theater zu Faust, sought to justify the existence of the creative artist in 
our modern world. 

Beer-Hofmann’s trilogy was to have ended with an apotheosis of the legendary 
founder of the Judean dynasty and was designed to parallel the final scene in 


} the second part of Faust. Unfortunately, only fragments have survived in the 


Nachlass. The dramatist’s creative powers were shattered by the avalanche of 
undeserved hate and undeserved suffering that descended upon him and upon 
the historic “community of fate” (Schicksalsgemeinschaft) with which he iden- 
tified himself. Unlike Faust, Die Historie von Kénig David remains a dramatic 
torso, an unfinished symphony, a magnificent cathedral without a covering dome. 
If the completed Faust is a monument to the wholeness and saneness of that his- 
toric cycle which was ushered in by the Renaissance, which attained its efflores- 
cence in the Age of Weimar, and the afterglow of which was visible throughout 
the nineteenth century, then the unfinished parallel to Faus/, projected by the 
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twentieth-century bard of Vienna, remains as a monument of our jagged, un. 
tranquil era, its magnificent onset, its repeated frustrations, its chaotic search for 
a more satisfactory solution of eternal problems. 

Goethe, the last man of the Renaissance, gave us in Faust the final answer to 
the question posed by the Renaissance: how can an individual find complete 
self-realization? His answer was: in living for other individuals. Beer-Hofmann 
posed the question of our century: how can a people find complete self-realiza- 
tion? His answer was: in living for other peoples, in espousing a supra-national 
goal. When Goethe’s answer will be translated into deeds by the individuals on 
this globe and when Beer-Hofmann’s answer will be translated into actions by the 
nations of this earth, then peace will be assured and the Golden Age or the Mes- 


sianic Era will be in sight. 
So Lrptzin 


City College, 
New York 31, N. Y. 


2. BALZAC AND DIDEROT: LE CHEF-D’GUVRE INCONNU 


In the third published version of Le Chef-d’auvre inconnu, which appeared in 
1837 in Volume xvu of the Etudes philosophiques, Balzac made some very con- 
siderable additions to the original text.! These additions, totaling about one third 
of the story in its present form, are almost entirely devoted to the amplification of 
the painter Frenhofer’s exposition of his theory of painting, barely suggested in 
the two earlier versions. Unparalleled anywhere else in Balzac’s work in their 
vision and comprehension of art, these pages have given rise to some discus- 
sion. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul suggested that someone else, very possibly Gau- 
tier, had written them for Balzac.? Later Frangois Fosca proposed Delacroix, 
rather than Gautier, as Balzac’s collaborator.’ The fullest discussion of the prob- 
lem is to be found in a doctoral dissertation by Mary Wingfield Scott, published 
in part in 1937.4 Scott shows convincingly that nowhere does Gautier’s art criti- 
cism display the depth and insight that characterize the ideas which Balzac puts 
into Frenhofer’s mouth. Taking up Fosca’s suggestion, she adds a number of 
parallels between Le Chef-d’auvre inconnu and Delacroix’s Journal to those cited 
by Fosca. In addition, by a detailed study of the inserted material, she makes it 
clear that, whoever is responsible for the ideas it contains, Balzac himself must 
have worked it over very thoroughly in incorporating it into the earlier text. 

The attribution of these ideas to Delacroix involves a difficulty which Scott is 
the first to admit. Very few of Delacroix’s articles on painting had been pub- 


1 Le Chef-d’ auvre inconnu was first published in 1831, in L’ Artiste (1, 319-322; u1, 7-10), 
and was reprinted in the same year, with slight alterations, in Volume m1 of Romans ¢ 


contes philosophiques. 
3 “Honoré de Balzac et Théophile Gautier,” A utour de Honoré de Balzac (Calmann-Lévy, 


1897), pp. 1-88. 
* “Les Artistes dans les romans de Balzac,” Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres, xxx1V 


(1922), 150. 
* Art and Artists in Balsac’s ‘‘Comédie humaine” (Univ. of Chicago Libraries. 1937). 
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lished by 1837, and in any case the parallels with Balzac are to be found in the 
Journal rather than in any of the articles published during Delacroix’s lifetime. 
So if Balzac’s ideas came from Delacroix, they must have been communicated to 
him either directly by Delacroix or by someone who had listened to the brilliant 
talk on art for which Delacroix was famous. Unfortunately there is no evidence 
of any intimacy between Balzac and Delacroix or anyone in Delacroix’s circle, 
and Scott concludes: 

Who this collaborator was remains a mystery. Both Gautier and Delacroix were brilliant 
talkers. As we have seen, Gautier’s critical writings bear far less resemblance to the specu- 
lations of Frenhofer than do those of Delacroix. It is easy to imagine that in talking with 
Balzac, or in writing material for Balzac to remould for his own use, Delacroix’ far-seeing 
com; ion of his art may have furnished the basis for the technical passages in Le 
Chef-@ euvre inconnu.® 


In view of the doubtful state of the question, I should like to suggest another 
source, this time a published one, for Balzac’s ideas on art. It is to be found in an 
author whom both Balzac and Delacroix admired, and who may well have in- 
spired the latter in some of his opinions on art: Diderot. The greater part of 
Diderot’s art criticism, including the Salons of 1765 and 1767, the Essai sur la 
peinture, and the Pensées détachées sur la peinture, had been published well be- 
fore 1837, and was easily available. It is hardly possible to read these works with 
Le Chef-d’ euvre inconnu in mind and not be struck by many a likeness. There are 
few close verbal parallels, but the resemblances, often in detail, between the 
ideas expressed, are so marked that I find it difficult to believe that they could 
be a matter of coincidence. In some cases they are so general that it would take 
impossibly long quotations from both Balzac and Diderot to bring them out fully, 
but the most striking can be shown by briefer quotations. 

Frenhofer’s ideas on painting are expressed in two scenes in the story, one in 

which he criticizes Porbus’ painting of a saint to the artist, in the presence of the 
young Poussin, another in which he finally shows his own long-concealed paint- 
ing, La Belle-Noiseuse, to the two. His first criticism of Porbus’ picture is that it 
fails to imitate nature, to give the illusion of life: 
Vous autres, vous croyez avoir tout fait lorsque vous avez dessiné correctement une figure 
et mis chaque chose a sa place d’aprés les lois de l’anatomie! Vous colorez ce linéament 
avec un ton de chair fait d’avance sur votre palette en ayant soin de tenir un cété plus 
sombre que l’autre, et parce que vous regardez de temps en temps une femme nue qui se 
tient debout sur une table, vous croyez avoir copié la nature, vous vous imaginez étre des 
peintres et avoir dérobé le secret de Dieu! .. . Prrr! I ne suffit pas pour étre un grand 
poéte de savoir a fond la syntaxe et de ne pas faire de fautes de langue!* 


This is the criticism that Diderot constantly makes of the academically trained 

painter. He says, for example, in the first chapter of the Essai sur la peinture: 

On n’étudie l’écorché, dit-on, que pour apprendre a regarder la nature; mais il est d’expé- 
5 Tbid., p. 42. 


* Honoré de Balzac, 2uores complétes, ed. M. Bouteron and H. Longnon (Conard, 1912- 
40), xxv, 7. All references to Le Chef-d’ auvre inconnu are to this edition. 
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rience qu’aprés cette étude, on a beaucoup de peine a ne pas la voir autrement qu’elle est. 
.. . Et ces sept ans passés & l’Académie a dessiner d’aprés le modéle, les croyez-vous bien 
employés; et voulez-vous savoir ce que j’en pense? C’est que c’est 1a, et pendant ces sept 
pénibles et cruelles années, qu’on prend la maniére dans le dessin. Toutes ces positions 
académiques, contraintes, apprétées, arrangées; toutes ces actions froidement et gauche- 
ment exprimées par un pauvre diable, et toujours le méme, pauvre diable, gagé pour veni 
trois fois la semaine se déshabiller et se faire mannequiner par un professeur, qu’ont-elles de 
commun avec les positions et les actions de la nature?” 


Again in the Pensées détachées he insists: “L’étude profonde de l’anatomie a plus 
gaté d’artistes qu’elle n’en a perfectionnés” (xm, 115). 

Frenhofer goes on to say that Porbus’ saint is “‘collée au fond de la toile et 

qu’on ne pourrait pas faire le tour de son corps” (xxvii, 7). In the Salon de 1761 
Diderot had made a similar criticism, also of a painting of a saint, Carle Van Loo’s 
La Madeleine dans le désert: “Sa téte ne se détache pas assez du fond” (x, 110). 
Frenhofer continues: “‘Je ne sens pas d’air entre ce bras et le champ du tableau; 
l’espace et la profondeur manquent; cependant tout est bien en perspective, et la 
dégradation aérienne est exactement observée; mais, malgré de si louables ef- 
forts, je ne saurais croire que ce beau corps soit animé par le tiéde souffle de la vie” 
(xxvimt, 7). This recalls an even more severe criticism by Diderot, of a painting 
by Casenave, in the Salon de 1765: “Il n’y a point d’intelligence dans les tons de 
la couleur; point de dégradation perspective; point d’air entre les objets; l’ceil est 
arrété, et ne saurait se promener” (x, 329). Again Frenhofer says: “Il me semble 
que si je portais la main sur cette gorge d’une si ferme rondeur, je la trouverais 
froide comme du marbre! Non, mon ami, le sang ne court pas sous cette peau 
d'ivoire, l’existence ne gonfle pas de sa rosée de pourpre ies veines et les fibrilles 
qui s’entrelacent en réseaux sous la transparence ambrée des tempes et de la 
poitrine” (xxvii, 7). Diderot had often noted the difficulty of making flesh seem 
lifelike: “‘c’est la chair qu’il est difficile de rendre; c’est ce blanc onctueux, égal 
sans étre pale ni mat; c’est ce mélange de rouge et de bleu qui transpire imper- 
ceptiblement; c’est le sang, la vie qui font le désespoir du coloriste”’ (x, 471). 

It is not a servile imitation of nature that Frenhofer would substitute for the 

maniére of the academies. When Porbus protests “j’ai cependant bien étudié sur 
le nu cette gorge,” Frenhofer breaks in: “‘La mission de l’art n’est pas de copier la 
nature, mais de l’exprimer! Tu n’es pas un vil copiste, mais un poéte!”’ (xxvum, 
9). And, in the same passage: “Toute figure est un monde, un portrait dont le 
modéle est apparu dans une vision sublime, teint de lumiére, désigné par une voix 
intérieure, dépouillé par un doigt céleste qui a montré, dans le passé de toute une 
vie, les sources de l’expression” (xxv, 10). Here is Diderot’s conception of the 
“‘modeéle intérieur,” set forth in the Salon de 1767: 
Convenez donc qu’il n’y a et qu’il n’y peut y avoir ni un animal entier subsistant, ni aucune 
partie de l’animal subsistant que vous puissiez prendre 4 la rigueur pour modéle premier. 
Convenez donc que ce modéle est purement idéal, et qu’il n’est emprunté directement 
d’aucune image individuelle de Nature, dont la copie scrupuleuse vous soit restée dans 
limagination, et que vous puissiez appeler derechef, arréter sous vos yeux et recopier ser- 
vilement, 4 moins que vous ne veuillez vous faire portraitiste. [x1, 11] 


7 Diderot, Giuvres complétes, ed. Assézat and Tourneux (Garnier, 1875-77), x, 464. All 
references to Diderot are to this edition. 
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and again in the Pensées détachées: “cette imitation, ot en est le modéle? dans 
’me, dans l’esprit, dans l’imagination plus ou moins vive, dans le coeur plus ou 
moins chaud de I|’auteur. II ne faut donc pas confondre un modéle intérieur avec 
un modéle extérieur” (xm, 128-129). 

In the same passage Frenhofer insists: 


Nous avons 4 saisir l’esprit, l’Ame, la physionomie des choses et des étres. Les effets! les 
effets! mais ils sont les accidents de la vie, et non la vie. Une main, puisque j’ai pris cet 
exemple, une main ne tient pas seulement au corps, elle exprime et continue une pensée 
qu’il faut saisir et rendre. Ni le peintre, ni le poéte, ni le sculpteur ne doivent séparer 
Veffet de la cause qui sont invinciblement !’un dans !’autre! [xxvu11, 9] 


This relation of cause and effect is discussed by Diderot in the first pages of the 
Essai sur la peinture (x, 461-462), and is constantly referred to in his criticism 
of individual paintings. In connection with this passage one may note too how 
frequently Frenhofer, like Diderot, compares the painter with the poet. 

After criticizing Porbus’ painting, Frenhofer takes brushes and palette and 
begins to work on it himself, saying to Poussin: “vois-tu comme au moyen de 
trois ou quatre touches et d’un petit glacis bleudtre, on pouvait faire circuler l’air 
autour de la téte de cette pauvre sainte qui devait étouffer et se sentir prise dans 
cette atmosphére épaisse!’’ (xxv, 12). This is the quality which Diderot ad- 
mired so much in Chardin’s painting: “Comme lair circule autour de ces objets!” 
(x, 299). 

Later in the story, when Porbus and Poussin go to Frenhofer’s studio, the old 
painter describes to them his method, his handling of color and light and shade, 
in terms which constantly bring to mind Diderot’s chapter, ‘Du coloris, de 
lintelligence des lumiéres, et du clair-obscur,”’ in the Pensées détachées. For ex- 
ample Frenhofer says: 


Au moyen de demi-teintes et de glacis dont je diminuais de plus en plus la transparence, 
jai rendu les ombres les plus vigoureuses et jusqu’aux noirs les plus fouillés. . . . La nature 
comporte une suite de rondeurs qui s’enveloppent les unes dans les autres. .. . J’ai ré- 
pandu sur les contours un nuage de demi-teintes blondes et chaudes qui fait que l’on ne 
saurait précisément poser le doigt sur la place od les contours se rencontrent avec les fonds. 
[xxvim, 17-18] 


The procedure is that advised by Diderot: 


Il y a les teintes de clair et les demi-teintes de clair; les teintes d’ombre et les demi- 
teintes d’ombre: syst?me compris sous la dénomination générale de dégradation dela lumiére, 
depuis le plus grand clair jusqu’a l’ombre la plus forte. 

Il y a plusieurs moyens techniques pour affaiblir et fortifier, hater ou retarder cette dé- 
gradation sur sa route. 

Par les ombres accidentelles, par les reflets, par les ombres passag?res, par les corps 
interposés; mais quel que soit celui des moyens qu’on emploie, la dégradation n’en subsiste 
pas moins, soit qu’on la fortifie, soit qu’on |’affaiblisse; soit qu’on la retarde, soit qu’on 
Vaccélére. Dans |’art, ainsi que dans la nature, rien par saut. [x11, 108] 


Finally, in describing his painting, Frenhofer says: 


Regarde la lumiére du sein, et vois comme, par une suite de touches et de renauts fortement 
empatés, je suis parvenu a accrocher la véritable lumiére et 4 la combiner avec la blancheur 
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luisante des tons éclairés; et comme par un travail contraire, en effacant les saillies et le 
grain de la pate, j’ai pu, a force de caresser le contour de ma figure, noyé dans la demi-teinte, 
éter jusqu’a l’idée de dessin et de moyens artificiels, et lui donner l’aspect et la rondeur 


méme de la nature. [xxvu1, 32] 


Again we are very close to two passages from the Pensées détachées: “Les rehauts 
sont des effets nécessaires du reflet, ou ils sont faux” (x1, 111); “Lairesse donne le 
nom de seconde couleur 4 la demi-teinte placée sur la partie claire du cété du con- 
tour, procédé qui fait fuir vers le fond les parties convexes des corps, et qui leur 
donne de la rondeur” (xm, 108). 

These parallels, to which others could easily be added, show clearly that the 
principal ideas which Balzac puts into the mouth of Frenhofer are to be found in 
Diderot: the conception of imitation, of the “modéle idéal’’; the necessity for close 
correspondence between effects and cause in painting; and the various technical 
means by which truth to life is obtained. It seems to me that the passages from 
Diderot are closer to Balzac than any which have been cited from Delacroix, and 
that Balzac must almost certainly have drawn on Diderot. I might add that the 
fact that Frenhofer is speaking in the first person, in a conversational, familiar 
tone, as Diderot so often does, emphasizes the resemblance. Whether Diderot was 
Balzac’s only source, I should hesitate to say. There are parts—though none, I 
think, of the most significant ones—of Frenhofer’s discourses for which I have 
found no parallel in Diderot. And even the closest parallels show a rewording, a 
different expression of Diderot’s thought. This might mean that Balzac had dis- 
cussed these questions with Delacroix, or with some other painter or critic, who 
had amplified certain points for him, or merely that Balzac, with his keen interest 
in painting and painters, had developed Diderot’s ideas for himself. In any case, 
the passages are not lifted directly from Diderot; Balzac has transplanted them 
into the mind of his half mad, half sublime old painter, clothed them in his lan- 
guage, and woven them closely into the fabric of his story. 

MARGARET GILMAN 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


3. PROUST, GIDE, AND THE SEXES 
II 


Tue publication of “Albertine the Ambiguous: Notes on Proust’s Transposition 
of Sexes’’ in the issue of December, 1949 (xi1v, 933-952), reflects much credit on 
the courage of PMLA and on the candor of the author, Justin O’Brien. By iso- 
lating the most delicate of the many problems raised by Proust’s great novel and 
reviewing it in the light of external and internal testimony, by pursuing and sub- 
suming the trend of investigation that Robert Vigneron signalized thirteen years 
ago, this article makes it henceforth possible to discuss on the plane of scholarly 
inquiry what has heretofore subsisted on the level of literary gossip. Professor 
O’Brien is knowledgeably aware of the complexities and inconsistencies that 
hedge his subject, and he shows a courteous regard for interpretations which dif- 
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fer from his own. If I venture briefly to formulate my difference with him here, 
it is because he has cited me as a supporter of what ought now perhaps to be 
deemed a naive and obsolescent view: the assumption that Proust, since he him- 
self described Albertine as female, did not really envisage her as male. Somewhat 
more brusquely, in a later footnote, Professor O’Brien relegates this assumption 
to the realm of “serious error.” I respectfully submit that, when mere acquiescence 
in a novelist’s own designation of the sex of his heroine is held to be erroneous, 
we have reached a confusing epoch in the history of criticism. A heavy burden of 
proof falls upon any critic who sets his word against the word of the writer he is 
discussing. Until that burden is sustained by more rigorous arguments than Pro- 
fessor O’Brien has yet advanced, I shall go on believing that Proust means what 
he says. 

The quotation that Professor O’Brien is kind enough to cite from an essay of 
mine should indicate that I am not unready to follow his line of interpretation, in 
so far as it leads us towards an understanding of Proust’s character. Precise 
knowledge of the sex-lives of our fellow men, for better or for worse, is hard to 
come by; at best, we eke out a meager amount of biographical detail with a good 
deal of psychological surmise; while statistics, such as Dr. Kinsey has attempted 
to gather, warn us against drawing categorical distinctions between normality 
and sexual inversion. Yet, by and large, what we know about Proust’s sensibili- 
ties and predilections accords with those patterns of temperament and conduct 
which we loosely designate by the hybrid term, “homosexual.” This fact, which 
no informed student of his life and work could seriously question, not only throws 
its obvious light on his explicit preoccupation with homosexuality; it lends 
authority to his exposition of that theme. We may go still farther, guided by the 
documentation that Professor O’Brien so helpfully provides, and note how the 
suspected limitations of Proust’s experience help to explain certain equivocations, 
confusions, and improbabilities in his treatment of heterosexual relationships. To 
press such points very far, however, is to assume that Proust is never improbable 
or confused or equivocal when he addresses himself to other themes; and that 
relationships between the sexes, as described by heterosexual writers, are invaria- 
bly convincing. More often than not, to be sure, Proust’s jeunes filles have a boy- 
ish appearance; but so, for completely irrelevant reasons, have Shakespeare’s. It 
may well be, as Professor O’Brien suggests, that Proust’s conception of love was 
too subjective and pessimistic because of the abnormal circumstances under 
which he had known it. But literature would tell us, if life did not, that other 
men have reached similar conclusions by way of the normal channels. 

Let us freely grant that an emphasis on Proust’s private life illuminates the 
motivation of A la recherche du temps perdu and accounts for many of the book’s 
peculiarities. The question is whether it may not also seduce us into ignoring the 
author’s considered aims and missing his more important artistic effects. Since 
he disclaimed the suggested keys to his characters, even where actual resem- 
blances were close, we may at most regard Alfred Agostinelli as a source of inspi- 
ration rather than a model. If we imagine a masculine Albertine, we can well un- 
derstand why she fails to provoke embarrassment when she (or he) goes about 
conspicuously unchaperoned. We are then faced with the ungrateful task of ex- 
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plaining why a young man should drape himself, not merely in Fortuny silks, 
but in less ambiguous attributes of femininity. Call him Albert for sake of hypothe- 
sis, and for “Gilberte”’ read ‘“‘Gilbert’’; there is something to be said for both o/ 
these readings. Should we not then, in all consistency, read “Frangois” for “‘Fran- 
coise”—even though the latter remains as indubitably feminine as, in her alto- 
gether different way, the Duchesse de Guermantes? Once we commit ourselves 
to this process of travestissement, the work reduces itself to a travesty. What of 
Andrée, the chief object of the narrator’s jealous suspicions? Is she to be trans- 
posed into André? In that case, the situation is turned into an unrelieved homo- 
sexual triangle. But if, as Professor O’Brien seems to think, Albert remains bi- 
sexual (to which I would agree, with the qualification that Albertine remains her- 
self), it follows that Andrée must then be regarded as a normal young woman 
in love with Albert—despite the pains that Proust takes to establish her reputa- 
tion as a Lesbian. Further questions might be multiplied, but these may suffice 
to back my original contention that a change in the sex of Albertine introduces 
more difficulties than it settles. 

Professor O’Brien’s point of critical departure is a work which he has admirably 
translated, the Journal of André Gide. Now Gide, though one of the great wit- 
nesses of our time, is a hostile witness with respect to Proust: the colloquies be- 
tween them, as recorded by Gide and cited by Professor O’Brien, can hardly be 
said to move toward a meeting of minds. It may be unfair to suspect Gide of 
resentment toward Proust for having—in a journalistic sense—scooped his big 
story. It is more significant that, toward their common theme, the attitudes of 
the two writers are diametrically opposed. Taking them at their word, we could 
document this contrast by juxtaposing the classical apologetics of Corydon and 
the biblical denunciations of Sodome et Gomorrhe I. Whatever the shape that Eros 
had taken for Proust, it must have left him in a deeply penitent frame of mind. 
If we are better acquainted with the facts of Gide’s homoeroticism, it is because 
he went on to divulge them in Si le grain ne meurt, with an honesty which must 
be respected and an impenitence which need not be condemned. But neither 
should Proust’s revulsion from pederasty be condemned as less honest than Gide’s 
justification of it. It is true that the latter, by making an intimate confession, 
more bravely challenged public disapproval. Conceivably he may have felt that 
a homosexual writer who took a less personal stand on the issue of homosexuality 
was being unduly conventional and even hypocritical. But Proust had no special 
plea to put forward; after all, he was composing a work of fiction—a work whose 
success would be measured by his endeavor to transcend the limits of personality 
and to attain objective perception of matters which are never very clear to the 
uninitiated and which the initiate too often romanticizes. 

The variance between this approach and Gide’s emerges strikingly from their 
conversation, where Gide is understandably repelled by the ugliness and bitter- 
ness of Sodome et Gomorrhe; and Proust, while frankly admitting the homosexual 
nature of his own recollections, defends their transposition into A l’ombre des 
jeunes filles en fleurs on the grounds that he intended to present a more attractive 
picture of heterosexual love. His intention was not to conceal what no one could 
have expected him to reveal, but rather to appeal—as writers, regardless of their 
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peculiar traits, must always do—to the norms of human experience. Rightly or 
wrongly, unlike Gide, he cherished a conception of youthful innocence; its failure 
to burgeon and fulfil itself, its later perversion and ultimate corruption, mark 
the successive stages of his chronicle. The lyrical freshness of the earlier volumes 
is retrospectively sullied by hints that the girls on the beach, the not unnatural 
objects of a young man’s fancy, were denizens of Gomorrah. Professor O’Brien’s 
consistent misspelling of that biblical name is possibly symptomatic of his re- 
luctance to accord it the weight that Proust seems to place upon it, for example, 
in his essay on Baudelaire. Proust’s epigraph from Vigny outlines his plot, the 
bisexual triangle, wherein the loved one hesitates between her heterosexual lover 
and his Lesbian rival. The sequence that begins with Sodome et Gomorrhe incar- 
nates the apocalyptic vision of man and woman forsaking their natural relation- 
ship, deviating increasingly from the norm, each sex cohabiting finally with it- 
self. Yet Proust, unlike his romantic predecessors, does not counterweight Sodom 
and Gomorrah with any vital and positive realization of man’s love for woman 
or woman’s for man. His treatment of the affair between Albertine and Marcel— 
and here my impression agrees with Professor O’Brien’s—seems negative and 
somewhat unconvincing. 

Nonetheless, though we may criticize it, I believe we must accept it at face 
value—and not, in Professor O’Brien’s terms, metaphorically. Elstir’s concept of 
art as metaphor is so general that it does not apply here with any particular force; 
the effect of narrative art, on the other hand, depends upon a literal acceptance 
of characters and situations as stated. Albertine may be perfunctorily realized, 
but she performs an irreplaceable function in a positively elaborated scheme of 
values, where the real heroine is not the mistress but the mother and the ethical 
touchstone is not sex but the family. Without presuming to judge between the 
Proustian and the Gidean codes, we can hardly fail to observe that traditional 
ethics are on the side of the former. Both men made the same kind of experiment 
in living, and Proust’s confirmed standards which Gide’s continued to question. 
This does not necessarily mean that one is correct and the other mistaken, but 
merely that Gide is intransigently individualistic while Proust was more and more 
conscious of social responsibilities. The contrast becomes a paradox when we 
remember that Proust began with hedonism and ended in asceticism, while 
Gide has been moving in the opposite direction. To speak of “immoral implica- 
tions,” as Professor O’Brien does, is to court invidious comparison, as well as to 
confound Proust’s life with his work. Perhaps the two categories should be in- 
separable; certainly they come closer in Gide’s morality, where fewer concessions 
are granted to the claims of esthetics. But the premise on which Proust’s achieve- 
ment rests is the poignant hope that work can make up for le temps perdu, that 
art can do penance for life, and that Proust the artist could outdistance Proust 
the man in his search for the true, the good, the beautiful. To read back the raw 
material of his experiences into his books is, therefore, to obtrude certain 
elements which he repudiated as false and bad and ugly. 

Would Gide have preferred the sort of unabashed revelation that Jean Genet 
has more recently been giving the world? Readers of Genet’s Notre Dame des 
Fleurs may well look back toward A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs with renewed 
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nostalgia for a moral order and a literary tradition which survive in Proust, if 
not beyond him. And Proust may well belong, as his earliest writings do, to the 
nineteenth century rather than the twentieth: to that class of novelists—em- 
inently personified in Balzac—who still aspire toward wholeness, boldly resorting 
to imagination when observation breaks down, rather than falling back on the 
fragments at hand and exhibiting little more than their own entrails. Imaginative 
power, according to Coleridge, is tested by the writer’s ability to deal with 
other conditions than those which immediately surround him. Few of our con- 
temporaries dare to take such risks; and who can blame them for being un- 
imaginative, if criticism forbids them to range beyond the limited series of 
episodes they happen to have lived through? Even Goethe, the most experienced 
of the moderns, would have been gravely restricted by the application of this 
canon. Goethe’s insight into the complex relations between Wahrheit and 
Dichtung led him, in his own case, to perceive that Werther was a substitute for 
suicide. There, at all events, was a phase of human activity which could only be 
written about if it had not been experienced. It is a shorter step from Proust to 
Dickens, and from Proust’s neurosis to Dickens’s notorious marriage. Is it now 
to be urged that Dickens lived a lie, and that his many celebrations of domestic 
happiness have no validity? Because Gogol’s biographers suspect him of having 
been an onanist, should we sneer at his stories and plays when they touch on 
romance? 
It may be answered, of course, that these are extreme examples of how writers 
create what reality fails to supply. Precisely; and in so far as such vicarious 
creation is uncontrolled and unverified, it may prove to be fantastic, fictitious, 
false. The means of determining truth or falsity lie in the responses of its readers, 
each of whom in turn is circumscribed by the incompleteness of his scope yet 
anxious to enlarge it by the very act of reading. Thus the literary process in- 
volves a pooling of diverse experiences, a reciprocal arrangement which—in the 
crucial instance of Proust—makes the average reader conscious of much that is 
novel to him, but also draws upon ranges of association more familiar to him than 
to the writer. Universality is not to be identified with uniformity; and if the 
subjectivism of Albertine be approached as a metaphysical problem, there is no 
escape from the plight she symbolizes: the self-imprisonment of the narrator’s 
ego, the fact that she is preordained ex hypothesi to elude him. Dorothy Richard- 
son has sought to demonstrate that, in the last analysis, no man can write con- 
vincingly about woman. Baudelaire sensed the dilemma when, in discussing 
what is commonly considered one of the master-portraits of a woman in litera- 
ture, he declared Emma Bovary to be a man. When Flaubert said, “Madame 
Bovary, c’est moi,” he explicitly acknowledged the transposition. But I do not | 
suppose that Professor O’Brien, because of that acknowledgment, would urge | 
us to make a hero of Flaubert’s heroine. I hope he would rather agree that Flau- | 
bert was formulating the talent of all great novelists for imaginatively projecting 
themselves into other lives than their own, and thereby calling upon us to meet — 


them half-way. 
Harvard University 
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Il 


In examining the ambiguity of Proust’s Albertine, I aimed to dispel some of 
the critical ambiguity that had previously enveloped the subject. But doubtless 
I overstepped the bounds of courtesy in characterizing as an error Professor 
Harry Levin’s rejection of the theory of transposition, as he himself has suggested 
in his rejoinder. 

While concurring enthusiastically in anyone’s right to read Proust literally, 
I should like nevertheless to obviate any misunderstanding that might result 
from a hasty reading of Professor Levin’s remarks. I had no intention in my 
article of 

a) proving Proust’s experience in love to be limited (I was satisfied to accept 
his own statement to this effect as recorded by Gide); 

b) reading back “the raw materials of his experience into his books’’; 

c) seeking keys to his characters (or making the ridiculous suggestion that 
Frangoise, for whom the narrator never experiences physical desire, should be 
understood as “Frangois”); 

d) questioning Proust’s right to transpose the sex of certain characters; or 

e) establishing a contrast between Proust and Gide in their handling of 

homosexuality. 
I did intend to explain why Proust’s portrayal of love, a most important aspect 
of his work, lacks universality by failing to strike many readers with conviction, 
and to show how the ambiguity resulting from his transposition of sexes cor- 
responds to his esthetic theory. Furthermore, I strove to do this by reference 
to Proust’s work itself. 

Everyone would agree with Professor Levin that criticism has no right to 
forbid the creative writer to use his imagination in order to evoke life beyond 
his own experience. Yet criticism sometimes reaches the point where it profits 
from a study of the quality and the working of that imagination. Certainly 
Proust had the right, and possibly even the power, to create an unquestionably 
feminine Gilberte or Albertine as the object of Marcel’s passion, but the fact 
remains that he did not do so. My colleague believes that “the effect of narrative 
art... depends upon a literal acceptance of characters and situations as stated.” 
But surely he would not forbid a second, critical reading to examine just how, and 
perhaps even why, the artist’s world differs from the reader’s? 


Justin O’BRIEN 


Columbia University 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
[Continued from PMLA, txrv, 1239; txv (Proc.), 14] 


Tue Executive Council met in the Hotel Statler, New York City, in seven sessions on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, March 31 and April 1 and 2, 1950. Present were the Presi- 
dent, the two Vice Presidents, the Managing Trustee, the Executive Officers, the Assistant 
Secretary, and Professors Benson, Nordmeyer, Torrey, Morgan, Warren, Williams, Pollock 
(proxy for Merritt Y. Hughes), Malone, Bush, Doyle, and Stauffer. 

After a series of informal reports by the Secretary the following actions were taken: 


I. Calendar. 
1. 1951 annual meeting. This was scheduled for December 27, 28, and 29 in Detroit, 


2. 


3. 


Michigan. 
1952 annual meeting. It was agreed that tentative plans should be made for sched- 
uling this meeting in New York on December 27, 28, and 29, but with no sessions 


scheduled for the morning of Sunday, December 28. 
Council. The next meeting of the Council was appointed for the evening of Decem- 


ber 26, 1950. 


II. Reports. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Committee on Honorary Members. The report of the Committee was accepted. 
Committee on the American Bibliography. The Committee was asked to formulate 
and to publish annually a brief statement on purpose and policy. 

Committee on Revision of the Constitution and Bylaws. The report of the Commit- 
tee, as amended, was unanimously approved, the Committee was given a rising 
vote of thanks, and the Secretary was instructed to convey formally to each 
member of the Committee and to Percy W. Long the Council’s gratitude for his 
services. 

Commission on Trends in Education. The report of the Commission was received 
with thanks, and the Secretary was instructed to reprint in suitable future num- 
bers of PMLA the two reports, Literature in American Education and The English 
Language in American Education. 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions. After some discussion it was voted that 
the Committee should be continued, and the Secretary was instructed to secure 
additional information about a European agent through whom microfilms might 
hereafter be ordered. 


III. Appointments. 


1. 


Secretary: William Riley Parker, 1950-53. The Secretary’s salary was increased 
from $5000 to $6000 per year, effective October 1, 1950. 


2. Treasurer: Lyman R. Bradley, 1950-53. 
3. 
4. Assistant Editor: The Secretary was authorized to make a suitable appointment 


Assistant Secretary: John H. Fisher, 1950-52. 


or appointments. 
Editorial Committee: Robert James Menner, 1950-55; Robert Ernest Spiller, 


1950-55. 


. Monograph Committee: no appointment. 
. Revolving Fund Committee: no appointment. 


Commitiee on Photographic Reproductions: Charles S. Singleton, 1950-55. Fran- 
cis J. Carmody, chairman, 1950-53. 


. Program Committee: Walter A. Reichart, 1950-55. 


New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: Madeleine Doran, 1950-54. 
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Meeting of the Executive Council 655 


11. Commitice on Research Activities: Joseph E. Gillet, 1950-51; Helmut Rehder and 
James Thorpe, 1950-53. 

12. Commission on Trends in Education: Hayward Keniston and E. D. Grizzell, 1950- 
53; William C. DeVane, 1951-53. Thomas C. Pollock, Chairman. 

13. Committee on American Bibliography: Albert C. Baugh, Chairman. 

14. Committee on Revision of the Constitution: the Committee was discharged with 
thanks. 

15. Development Committee: W. Cabell Greet, Robert E. Spiller, Henri Peyre, 1950-52. 

16. Committee on International Cultural Cooperation: The present members were re- 
appointed, and were instructed to determine their terms by lot, so that three 
would have terms of five years, three of four years, three of three years, three of 
two years, and three of one year. 

17. Delegate to the ACLS: William Riley Parker, 1951-54. 


IV. Nominations to the Executive Council. The following were placed on the 1950 Ballot 
for the term 1951-54: 


Arthur P. Coleman Alliance College Slavic 

Otis H. Green Pennsylvania Romance 
William C. Holbrook Northwestern Romance 
H. W. Victor Lange Cornell Germanic 
Werner F. Leopold Northwestern Germanic 
Justin M. O’Brien Columbia Romance 
Carl F. Schreiber Yale Germanic 

V. Other actions. 


1. Translations. The President was authorized to appoint a committee to study the 
feasibility of a series of translations to be produced, sponsored, and perhaps pub- 
lished by the Association, and to report its findings to the Council in December. 
[The following committee was appointed: B. Q. Morgan, Ch., H. G. Doyle, N. L. 
Torrey.] 

2. Membership. The Secretary was instructed to invite to membership a number of 
non-academic persons of known scholarly or literary interests. 

3. 1951 Budget. It was voted that approximately half of the estimated receipts during 
1950-51 (i.e., approximately $25,000) be allocated for the publishing of PMLA, 
and an additional $5,000 be allocated for administrative and clerical expenses. 

4. Questionnaire. The Secretary was instructed to send to two younger age groups the 
Questionnaire on Association policies which was recently sent to 200 older mem- 
bers of the Association. 

WriiaM R. Parker, Secretary 


(PROPOSED) 
CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[AN ATTEMPT has been made to indicate typographically, for the reader’s 
convenience, the proposed changes from our present Constitution and 
Bylaws. Words set in italic type and not in brackets are proposed addi- 
tions. Words between asterisks are proposed revisions of the present 
wording, which is then given in brackets. Words set in italic type in 
brackets have been omitted in the proposed revision. 
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656 Meeting of the Executive Council 


Since the amended Constitution, unlike the Bylaws, must be approved 
at two successive annual meetings before it can become effective, it is 
understood that the amended Bylaws, when approved, shall become 
effective at the same time.] 

I. NAME 


The name of this Association shall be: THe Moprern LANGUAGE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be to promote study, criticism, and 
[the advancement of] research in [the] modern languages and their lit- 


eratures. 
III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person nominated by a member and approved by an officer of 
the Association may become a member on the payment of *the dues* 
[a sum] currently fixed in the Bylaws and may continue a member by 
the payment of the ‘*annual dues* [current dues each year]. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and 
be exempt from dues ‘*on conditions stated in the Bylaws*. [SEE By- 
LAW 1.] 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the 
Association on [te] nomination ‘*by* [of] the Executive Council, but 
the number of honorary members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, an Executive Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected [by ballot] for one 
calendar year at the [regular] Annual Meeting in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Bylaws. The Executive Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
chosen by the Executive Council, and shall hold office for such terms 
and under such conditions as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the 
Executive Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Association, ex officio; the Execulive Secretary and the Treasurer of the 
Association (without votes); and twelve members, of whom three shall 
be elected ‘annually by ballot* [by ballot at each Annual Meeting] 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the Bylaws. The Council 
shall administer the affairs of the Association and take such action ‘as 
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will carry out the Association’s* [as is necessary to carry out its] pur- 
pose and promote its interests. The Council shall approve the annual 
budget. It shall appoint such *Commissions* [Boards] and Committees 


as are specified in the Bylaws and such others as may be ‘*needed* 


[necessary] from time to time. ‘Its activities shall be reported in 
PMLA* [It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meet- 
ing], and its policies and actions shall be *subject* [subjected] to the 
direction and approval of the Association. 


VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time 
as the Executive Council shall [from year to year] determine. The Council 
shall have the power to cancel the Annual Meeting in a time of national 
emergency. The Annual Meetings shall be held alternately East and 
West of the ‘*geographical center of the Association’s membership* 
[Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama]. Busi- 


_ ness affecting the Association shall be transacted only at a General Meeting 


of the Association, at which ‘*fifty* [twenty-five] members shall con- 
stitute a quorum [of the Association]. The character and scope of the pro- 


gram of the Annual Meeting shall be under the control of the Executive 





Council. 
VII. Aupit 


The accounts of the Treasurer and Trustees shall be audited annually in a 


manner provided in the Bylaws. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds 
of the members of the Executive Council, must then be published in the 
program of an Annual Meeting, and afterwards be ratified by a majority 
vote at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 


(PROPOSED) 
BYLAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA 


I. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


1. The annual dues shall be seven dollars. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and 
be exempt from dues by a single payment of twenty times the annual 
dues or by the payment of seven times the annual dues through three 
successive years. With each completed decade of membership in good and 
regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
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658 Meeting of the Executive Council 


one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues auto- 
matically become life members without further payment. ‘*A person* 
[Persons] who for *twenty* [twenty-five] years or more ‘*has* [have] 
been *a member* [members] in good standing ‘*and who has retired 
from active service* [on retiring from active service as teachers,] may 
notify the Treasurer of his retirement and ‘shall thereafter become a life 
member* [be continued as members] without further payment [of dues]. 


II. ELEcTION oF OFFICERS 


The President and Vice-Presidents shall be nominated by a Nominating 
Committee of five members. This committee shall include at least one repre- 
sentative from English, Romance, and Germanics respectively. The Com- 
miltee shall be elected by mail ballot from ten nominees suggested by the 
Executive Council, at least two nominees to be in each of the above fields. 
The Committee shall be elected not less than one year before the Annual 
Meeting at which its slate is presented to the Association. 

The Nominating Committee shall bear in mind the various fields of in- 
terest in the Association, and in its nominations for the Presidency should 
see that the same field is not represented in more than two successive years. 
The President nominated for any year should ordinarily not be chosen from 
among the Vice-Presidents of the previous year. 

The report of the Nominating Committee shall be presented for approval 
at the Annual Meeting. A motion to amend the report by substituting a 
different name for any of those proposed by the Commitiee may be made 
from the floor and, if duly seconded, shall be voted on in the usual way. In 
the event that the Annual Meeting is cancelled in an emergency, the repor! 
of the Nominating Committee shall constitute election. 


III. Duties or OFFICERS 


*Elected officers shall serve for a calendar year and thereafter* [All 
officers shall hold office] until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall suc- 
cessively upon the ‘*First and Second Vice-Presidents.* [Vice-Presi- 
dents in the order of their election.] 

The Executive Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary 
of the Executive Council. He shall be chairman of the Editorial and 
Program Committees and editor of ‘*all publications issued by the Asso- 
ciation* [the quarterly Publications and] except as specified by the 
Executive Council. [of all books, pamphlets, or prints which may be 
issued by the Association,] He shall serve as an ‘ex officio* [advisory] 
member of all other standing committees. 
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The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting 


’ membership fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills 


properly incurred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also 
have charge of the business arrangements for ‘all publications issued* 
[the quarterly Publications and any books published] by the Association, 
[and sign contracts with printing and other firms,] subject to the approval 


| of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten 


- thousand dollars, the exact amount to be set by the Executive Council. 


Such administrative, editorial, and clerical assistance shall be provided 


for the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer [in the performance of their 
_ duties] as may be approved by the Council. [and authorized in the annual 
budget.) 











IV. EXxEcuTIVE COUNCIL 


Each year three members of the Executive Council shall be elected ac- 
cording to the following procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate seven 


' candidates, whose names shall be announced in the June or September 


issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the Association may then 


| propose three additional names and forward them to the Executive 


Secretary before *October 15* [November 1]. (3) The Executive 
Secretary shall enter on an official ballot the names of the seven candi- 
dates proposed by the Council, together with the three names receiving 
the most votes among those proposed by members of the Association 
provided that no name be entered on the ballot that is not supported by ten 
members. (4) [At the Annual Meeting,] Members may vote for any three 
of the persons named on the official ballot *by forwarding* [but mem- 
bers are permitted to forward] their ballots, duly signed, by mail. All 
ballots to be counied shall be received in the office of the Association by 
December 20. (5) Of the [ten] names on the ballot the three receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be declared elected to the Council for the 
ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the Council 
shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice 
shall pass automatically to the person receiving the highest number of 
votes whose election would not result in over-representation or under- 
representation in any department. 

The Executive Council shall elect from its own number three persons, 
representing “different linguistic fields* [the three departments], to 
serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the Secre- 
tary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council *may* [shall] fill any vacancy occurring 
among the officers of the Association. *In the case of* [It may fill] a 
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vacancy in its own body “it shall appoint a member to fill out the 
unexpired term.* [until a successor can be elected according to the 


provisions above specified.] 


V. TRUSTEES OF INVESTED FUNDS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association, the Monograph Endewment 
Fund, and the Research Endowment Fund shall be administered by a 
Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the Executive Coun- 
cil, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any 
sums which may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for 
life membership or as gifts to the Association, and also any sums which 
may be contributed to the Monograph Endowment Fund and fo the Re- 
search Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds received by them 
so as to preserve them to the best of their abilily unimpaired. [and shall hold 
the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall other- 
wise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their 
hands to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching.] 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to 
the Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from 
the Permanent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association, [and shall 
add] the income received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the 
Monograph ‘*Current* [Expense] Account, and the income received 
from the Research Endowment Fund to the Research Current Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive 
Council by a unanimous vote of those present at a meeting called for the 
purpose, and any vacancy arising from the death, resignation, or re- 
moval of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


VI. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, 
a Program Committee, *a Committee on Book Publications, a Com- 
mittee on the American Bibliography, a Committee on Photographic 
Reproductions, a Committee on Research Activities, a Commission on 
Trends in Education, a Committee on Honorary Members, a Committee 
on the New Variorum Shakespeare,* [a Committee on the Monograph 
Series, a Committee on the Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Roto- 
graphs,] and such others as may ‘*be appointed by the Executive 


Council.* [on recommendation of the Executive Council, be authorized at 
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any Annual Meeting.] *The membership and term of office of each 
committee shall be determined by the Executive Council.* [Each shall 
consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being 
elected each year, except that the Editorial Committee may be enlarged 
as occasion requires. The following three departments shal] always be 
represented on each committee: English, Germanic languages, and 
Romance languages.] The chairman of each committee or commission 
shall make such reports on the work of his committee as may be requested 
by the Executive Council. The names of the members and their terms of 
office for each committee shall be published at least once a year in PMLA. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of *PMLA* [the quar- 
terly Publications of the Association] in cooperation with the Executive 
Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

*The Committee on Book Publications shall select the monographs and 
other books to be published by the Association which are not specifically 
under the jurisdiction of special committees.* [The Committee on the 
Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be published in the 
Series.] 

[The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general 
charge of the selection of manuscripts and of publications under the 
Fund.] 

The Committee on Photographic Reproductions shall have charge of 
the solicitation of subscriptions and of the selection, *purchase* 
[manufacture] and distribution of *photostats* [the rolographs] and 
*microfilms* [(ji/ms)]. 

The Commiitee oy the New Variorum Shakespeare shall choose the General 
Editor for the series, and with the approval of the Department of English of 
the University of Pennsylvania shall select the editors for plays still to be 
published (see PMLA, XLVIII, 962-963). 


VII. ProGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


*The Annual Meetings of the Association shall be planned and ar- 
ranged by the Executive Seeretary.* [The Program Committee shall pre- 
pare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It shall have authority to 
make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to coordinate 
or modify the program of the various Sections and Discussion Groups.] 

*Any Sections, Discussion Groups, or Conferences that form a part of 
the programs of these meetings shall be subject to the following regula- 
tions. 

* The scope and arrangement of Departmental and Interdepartmental 
Sections in any Annual Meeting shall be determined by the Executive 
Secretary with the assistance of the Program Committee. This committee 
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shall also exercise general supervision over Discussion Groups, making 
recommendations from time to time to the Executive Council concerning 
their number, the scholarly fields represented, and general policy govern- 
ing the conduct of Group Meetings. Additions to or subtractions from the 
list of Discussion Groups, and all matters of major policy concerning the 
Groups, shall be decided by the Executive Council. The Program Com- 
mittee shall also make suggestions from time to time looking to the 
improvement of the Annual Meetings. 

*The Program Committee when called upon shall assist the Executive 
Secretary in the preparation of the programs for the Annual Meeting 
and may authorize him to make regulations regarding papers and discus- 
sions and to coordinate or modify the various Sections and Discussion 
Groups in any program until such time as the Executive Council meets 
and acts upon the changes or policies involved.* 

[The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the 
Program Committee, which has the authority to discontinue, or add to 
the number of, the existing Groups.] 

[Each Group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to 
year.] 

[Suggestions for the conduct of the Group meetings shall be trans- 
mitted to the officers of the Groups by the Secretary of the Association, 
and the Program Committee may modify these from time to time.] 


VIII. Researcu ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee 
on Research Activities. [consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the 
Association as a non-voting member. The voting members of this commitice 
shall serve for terms of three years, two being appointed each year.] The 
English, Romance, and Germanic languages shall always be represented 
on this committee, and its membership shall always include at least one 
representative of linguistics and at least one representative of literary 
*studies* [history]. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities 
of the Association and its members. It shall consider projects of research 
or publication that may be presented to it, either by the Discussion 
Groups or by individual members of the Association, and shall report 
such projects with its recommendations to the Executive Council. It may 
also initiate projects of research or publication and may recommend 
grants from the income of the Research Endowment Fund. It shall make such 
suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. [The Committee on Research Activities 
shall meet, normally twice a year, to act upon projects submitted to it.) No 
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research project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it 
has received the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. This 
shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of [the] 
other standing committees [enumerated in Bylaw IV]. 


IX. BupncGet 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council 
a budget of expenditures for the ensuing year. In approving the annual 
budget, the Executive Council shall give consideration to the desirable appor- 
tionment of the annual income to (1) the expenses of administration, (2) 
meelings of the Executive Council and standing committees, (3) the publica- 
tion of PMLA, (4) grants in aid of research, and (5) grants in aid of pub- 
lication. After approval by the Council the budget shall be available 
to the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For bud- 
getary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council. 


X. AUDIT 


A committee [appointed by the President] shall annually audit the 
financial resources and accounts of the Association, including the security 
bond of the Treasurer, and report to the Association at ils next Annual 
Meeting. This committee shall consist of three members, [having a term of 
three years,| *one appointed each year by the President for a term of 
three years.* [one changing annually.]} *The accounts of the Treasurer 
shall also be audited annually by a commercial auditing firm designated 
by the Executive Council, the report of which shal] be presented to 
the Executive Council.* [It shall appoint, and examine the report of, 
a commercial auditing firm; shall examine the Treasurer’s report; and 
shall report to the Association at its next Annual Meeting. A final 
report from the Committee shall be published annually in the Proceed- 
ings of the Association. This Committee shall also examine the Treas- 
urer’s Budget and report on it to the Executive Council through the 
Advisory Committee.] 

XI. AMENDMENT 


These Bylaws may be amended, after approval by @ majority of the 
members of the Executive Council, by a majority vote at any Annual 
Meeting of the Association, notice of such amendment having been dis- 
tributed to the members with the program of the same meeting. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Apams, THEopore S., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Bap, James R., Asst. Prof. Eng., Con- 
necticut Coll., New London, Conn. 

Betsky, Seymour, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

Brown, Donatp F., Prof. and Head Dept. 
Spanish, Hope Coll., Holland, Mich. 

CARRIER, WARREN P., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Carter, H. Everett, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Dickinson, JAMEs R., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Eppy, Frepericx D., Prof. and Head Dept. 
Modern and Classical Langs., Hood Coll., 
Frederick, Md. 

FARRERE, HELENE F., LaGrange Coll., La- 
Grange, Ga. 

GavuBERT, HELEN A., Eng. Dept., State 
Teachers Coll., Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

Hinricus, Jonann J., Stamford Coll., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Hirscn, Hans E., State Teachers Coll., 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

Hutt, VeRNnaM, Prof. Celtic Lang. and Lit., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Ketcuam, Cart H., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Krzzvrn, Patrick E., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

KNELLER, JoHN W., Instr. French, Oberlin 
Coll., Oberlin, Ohio. 

LABEREE, JOHN ALFRED, President, Ricker 
Coll., Houlton, Me. 

Lawn, Wooprow, H., Prof. Humanities, 
Webb Instit. of Naval Architecture, Glen 
Cove, N.Y. 

DE ManpaAcH, ANpDRE£, Dept. Modern 
Langs., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N.J. 

Portuvonpo, José Antonio, Asst. Prof. 
Spanish, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


Ricier, Wiuam A., Jr., Prof. Eng,, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

SHockxiey, Martin S., Prof. Eng., North 
Texas State Coll., Denton, Tex. 

Wanpswortsa, Pamir A., Assoc. Prof. Ro- 
mance Langs., Northwestern Univ., Ev- 
anston, Il. 

WarnHouseE, AvustryN, Research Asst. 
Eng., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Wrturams, Artuur R., Asst. Prof. Eng. 

Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
Wrimarta, Wiison E., Colorado A. & M. 
Coll., Fort Collins, Colo. 
Zittau, HersBert G., Instr. French, Law- 
rence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 


VACANCIES* 


Univ. oF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
English; Ph.D.; instr., lit. and comp.; 
$3000-3400; address A. Howard Carter, 
chm. 

Berea COoLL., Berea, Kentucky; instr.; 
French; 1950-51 only; address Louis 
Smith, Dean. 

Duquesne Untv., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; 
speech, play directing; salary not below 
$3000; address J. M. Purcell, chm. 

Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; 
English; American lit. Ph.D.; salary not 
below $3000; address J. M. Purcell, chm. 

Ovacunita Cott., Arkadelphia, Ark.; Eng- 
lish; Ph.D.; head of dept.; minimum sal- 
ary $4000; address J. R. Grant, Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLL., State College, 
Pa.; Spanish (primarily) & French; male, 
Ph.D.,; instr.; $3600; address R. J. Clem- 
ents, head, Dept. of Rom. Langs. 

Untv. oF REpLANpSs, Redlands, Calif.; 
Spanish; Ph.D.; foreign residence; Asst. 
Prof.; $3600-$3900; address George H. 
Armacost, Pres. 

Datnousre Untv., Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
prof. of mod. langs. & head of dept.; ad- 
dress Dean George E. Wilson. 


* Letters of application should contain full data on academic experience and publica- 
tions, and also directions for obtaining credentials. Since many departments lack adequate 
clerical assistance, applicants should expect no more than a brief, formal acknowledgment 
of their letters. A reply-postcard might well be enclosed for this purpose. 








